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Money-Back Shot-Shells 


Here you see one of The Black Shell dis- 
plays which have attracted much attention 
to sporting goods and hardware store 
windows. 


Behind these displays you can find The 
Black Shells, and dealers who make good 
our unlimited guarantee. 


You can obtain The Black Shells in black 
or smokeless powder, whichever you prefer 
and as you prefer—your pet load for any 
kind of shooting. 


And if, for any reason, you don’t like 
them, your money will be refunded without 
question, 


BLACK SHELLS 








Smokeless and Black Powders 


The Black Shells have the speed; and they are so uniform in power, so entirely water- 
proof, and so accurately gauged that gunners can rely upon them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; 
United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead 
Company, Baltimore ; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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than Weather” 
Pure Wool Products 


Outing garments, Sweaters, Mackinaws, Wool Hosiery, Caps and Blankets for 
outdoor men who demand the cold, wind and moisture resisting comfort of all- 
wool garments and the conveniences which Patrick builds into them. Made of 
the genuine North Country wool which has made Patrick Cloth famous. 

There is no other cloth like Patrick 

Cloth. It is as distinctive to America 

as are friezes to Ireland, cheviots to 

Scotland and tweeds to England. It is 

made of the thick, long-fibre North 

Country wool from “sheep that thrive 

in the snow.” 

Manufactured exclusively in Patrick 

woolen mills and made up into gar- 

ments in Patrick factories. Patrick 

controls every manufacturing process, 

from raw wool to finished garments. 


Look for the Patrick label. 
If your dealer does not handle 
Patrick Pure Wool Products 
we will direct you to one who 
does. 

Send for 1920-21 Stvle Book 


showing Patrick-Duluth fab- 
rics in colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers of both 
Cloth and Garments 


Duluth Minnesota 
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Only three working parts 
~-the simplest gun made 





The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 





) 

The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently guaranteed 
against breakage. 
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The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results. All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement will be made gratis. 


—“and this is my first year 





of gunning!” 


HEN November brings the lure of the open— 
when you can hear the call of migrant ducks 
above the city’s din— 


Do you gratify that age-old instinct to go a-hunting? 
Or do you stifle it and deny yourself the pleasure and 
benefit of a few wholesome days in the open—days of 
relaxation in which care has no place, nights of genuine 
rest under the stars? Probably you have been on the point 
of going several times—then make your start this year. 


Much of the enjoyment and success of your trip will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard-hitting, smooth 
in action, dependable, a gun to justify your pride and 
others’ admiration, and above all it must be perfectly 
suited to you individually. Fox Guns combine every 
desirable feature with the very best of materials and 
workmanship— “The Finest Gun in the World.’”’ To 
help you in your choice, ask for our little booklet on 
**How to Choose a Gun.”’ 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 N. EIGHTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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UNLOADING THE TROPHIES AT SELKIRK. LEFT TO RIGHT: FROST, SYKES, COWARD AND VAN BIBBER. 


In the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up the South Fork of the Macmillan River, Y. T. after moose, caribou and sheep. The 
last chapter described the exciting experiences attendant upon the killing of one 
large moose, one caribou and four sheep. Reference was made to the 
packing up of the trophies and outfit at the permanent camp for 
transferral by pack to the river camp on the Macmillan; to 
the wonderful pack loads carried by the Indians and 
guides; and to the beginning of the launch 
trip down the river to Selkirk. 





At twilight on the morning of the 
14th we were wakened by a band of 
wolves, at least twenty to thirty in 
number, howling along the river bank 
not more than 200 yards from our boat 
and camp. Coward and Van slept in 
the boat, while Ned and I put up a 
small tent on the bank. Ned and I 
jumped up, dressed hurriedly, thinking 
we would get a wolf. Our guns were 
in the boat and Ned made a run for 
his, and as he jumped in he turned over 
a coffee pot about half full of ice cold 
coffee in Coward’s face. From the 
squall he emitted I thought a wolf had 
hima. My boots were frozen and I could 
not get them on until I built a fire and 
thawed them out. All this time Ned 
was playing “hide and seek” with a 
wolf. As soon as I got my boots on I 
ran about a mile and a half to the 
moose carcass the boys had killed the 
evening before, thinking some of them 
would come to it and I would get a 


“ane om .o sire - 2 ‘ . 
e. E. Sykes kane boys tie their canoes onto oui 


PART V—Conclusion. 


shot. All the while I could hear them 
howling up and down the river, but 
none of them came in sight. It took 
until noon to pack the moose to the 
boat and we did not get under way un- 
til 1 p. m. Late in the afternoon we 
caught up with the Spokane party, 
those who passed our camp up the river 
on the 9th. They had been hunting 
along the way and Peret had overtaken 
them. They had killed a fine bull 
moose en route along the river bank. 
We could have gone many miles far- 
ther, but we were anxious to spend the 
night with them. We went ashore and 
spent several pleasant hours together 
before bedtime. 

On the morning of the 15th we broke 
camp early and insisted that the Spo- 


boat and join us. As they had several 
days to spare before their boat sailed 
from Skaguay, they concluded that 
they had as well put in a few days 
drifting down stream. At Kalzas Creek 
we met two trappers unloading their 
outfit for the winter’s trapping. At 3 
p. mM. we passed thru the Pelly Rapids. 
a distance of four or five miles, in be- 
tween ten and fifteen minutes. The 
water was much lower than when we 
went up, and it was no little job to 
steer clear the submerged boulders at 
that fast speed. The bottom of our 
boat scraped one or two. If we had 
struck one solidly the chances are that 
we would have gotten a bath, “A-la- 
ice-water.” 

Immediately below the rapids we 
passed a small steamboat that was tak- 
ing supplies to a trading post at the 
mouth of Ross River. It was stuck on 
a bar. I have heard since that they 
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never got any farther. About ten miles 
above Mica Creek we passed an old In- 
dian burial ground. I was anxious to 
learn something of their customs and 
I requested Van to tell me about it. 
“Well,” he said; “see all those tents. 
caches, ete.? When an Indian dies 
they bring him here for burial. All the 
Indians who know of it come and live 
for several days. They bring the best 
food they can obtain and stay until it 


is gone. There is not much difference 
between their ceremonies and that of 
the Irish. You have been to an Irish 
funeral, I know,” he continued. “Van, 


I am ashamed to say that I have not.” 
“Well, you know, the Irish gather 
around the corpse with a jug of whis- 
ky——”” Whoa, Van!” I interrupted. 
“They haven’t done that since July 1st.” 
“Well,” he continued, “they used to, and 
they would tell of all the good deeds 
of the departed one, ete. There is not 


much difference between the two.” 
“That’s fine; give her the gas, Cow- 
ard.” We arrived at Mica Creek at sun- 


down and camped for the night, A tribe 
of Indians had gathered there and they 
were very much amused xt our outfit. 
“Hiyu Skookum,” we heard some of 
them say, meaning, if I remember cor- 
rectly, “Great white man,” or “Big 
white man.” 

We left Mica Creek about 9 a. m. and 
arrived at Selkirk at 3 p. m., Septem- 
ber 16th. We lost an hour or two be- 
tween the Pelly Road House and Sel- 
kirk on account of high wind and rough 


water. We were deluged a time or two, 
the motor got wet and we had to go 


ashore and dry the wiring and magneto. 
Mr. Swinehart met us at the river and 
handed us some mail. All I cared for 
was to know where my wife and boy 


were, I had two letters from her. The 
first one said that she was going to 


Atlin and that she might wait for me 
at Skaguay. The second one said that 
she would go on to Victoria and wait. 
(Oh! where is my wandering wife to- 
day?). I wired Mr. Picket at White- 
horse to telegraph her, if he knew where 
she was, and to tell her to stop until 1 
caught up. 

We were pleased to learn that the 
steamer Dawson, the boat that we had 
come down on, was due some time be- 
tween midnight and morning. We spent 
the night with Mr. Swinehart, at the 
government building. He had to meet 
the boat and in that way we knew we 
would not get left. 
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ENTERING PELLY CANYON, PELLY RIVER, Y. T. 


At 7 a. m., the 17th, we were ready, 
but the boat had not arrived. At 9:30 
we sighted the Dawson, and at 10 a. m. 
we went aboard. While the crew loaded 
on our trophies we were shaking hands 
with Capt. Turnbull and Pilot Burruss, 
the latter of Carrolton, Mo., and receiv- 
ing their compliments. Capt. Turnbull 
told me that Mrs. Sykes and the boy 
went back on his former run to White- 
horse and that he was satisfied that 
she was home “by now.” 

On the bank of the river stood Cow- 
ard and Van Bibber. Ned and I could 
not utter a word; we were choking. 
These boys had been the best pals we 
had ever had. There are few men, if 
any, who know the Yukon as they do. 
Coward has been up the Macmillan for 
the past seven or eight vears, and Van 
Bibber has been up the Pelly, Ross and 
Macmillan rivers for the past nineteen 
or twenty years, and is entirely famil- 
iar with the country as far inland as 
the Mackenzie River. There is not a 
strip of country any size adjacent to 
any of these rivers that he has not been 
over. If I am fortunate enough to get 
back up there again I shall try to be 
guided by Coward and Zimmerlee or 
Van Bibber. We had the best outfit 
that ever went up the Pelly or Macmil- 


Jan rivers. 
At Minto Dr. Turnbull of Whitehorse 
came aboard. He has charge of the 





PHOTO BY NED FROST. 


White Pass horses along the stage line 
from Whitehorse to Dawson after nav- 
igation on the Yukon closes. He is on 
the trail nearly all winter and his stor- 
ies of the Yukon are interesting. Be- 
fore boarding the boat that morning he 
told us about killing a ten-foot grizzly 
that would not leave the horses alone. 
He told Ned and me that he could take 
us out on a three days’ trip from Minto 
and easily kill seven or eight large 
grizzlies. 

We arrived at Whitehorse at 4:30 p. 
m., September 19th, having been gone 
one month and three days. On the 20th 
we crated our trophies for shipment. A 
washout immediately out of Skaguay 
had suspended train service and we did 


not know when we could get thru. Ned 
looked after the crating while I ar- 


ranged matters with the customs offi- 
cers. The Yukon law permits you to 
kill two moose, six caribou, and two 
sheep on each license. But the cus- 
toms officials will not permit you to 
remove from the Yukon Territory, un- 
less it is to a Canadian point, but one 
moose, three caribou and six sheep. 
Why you are permitted to ship six sheep 
and not allowed to kill but two, I do 
not know. I had a permit to kill and 
remove from the Yukon Territory, 
signed by the Gold Commissioner, above 
what my license called for, one moose, 
two caribou and two sheep. Under this 
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WHITE PASS HORSES FROM AN ISLAND IN LAKE LE BARGE, ON THE STEAMER “DAWSON,” 


FROST. 





YUKON RIVER. PHOTO BY NED 
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permit I was entitled to ship 
all I killed, but found out the 
governor at Ottawa had to 
put his “John Hancock” to it 
before the customs officials 
would budge. The laws are 
unfavorable and unjust, and 
I understand they hope to 
eventually straighten them 
out so it will include’ the 
American sportsmen. When 
this is done they will have 
thrown open the doors to the 
greatest game field on this 
continent. After you have 
signed your name to all sorts 
of documents at the customs 
office, and reimbursed for 
the money you deposited on 
your guns before you ieft, 
ete., you will probably think 
that all you have to do is to 
walk over to the express of- 
fice, produce your’ creden- 
tials and get a receipt for 
your trophies. Oh, no. He 
will tell you to run down 
nbout four blocks to the U. 
S. consul’s office and get 
some kind of a passport from 
him, which he is glad to give 
you for $2.50 per man. He 
is a big, jolly, accommodat- 
ing fellow, and it is worth 
that much to know him. 





Coward. 


There is a high sense of honor among 
the people of the Yukon. I am sure | 
did not meet a scoundrel in the whole 
country. If you do right and put the 
other fellow on a par with you, you 
will come away with everybody your 
friend. Don’t try to expound your good 
qualities too voluminously. Don’t boast 
about your outfit even if you have a 
zood one. Don’t tell that you can take 
your rifle and clip a ram’s eyelash at 
half a mile and not burn the skin. If 
you do you will come away and they 
will think you are just what you are. 
In other words, you can’t hand them a 
lot of “B. S.” (blue shale) and get by 
with it. 

Sunday, the 21st, we had no train. 
We spent the day very pleasantly witii 
Mr. and Mrs. Puckett, riding up the 
river to the Whitehorse Rapids, box 
-afion, ete., and out to the old Puebla 
mines and eating sumptuous meals at 
their home. I have never seen finer 
people in my life. 

We left Whitehorse at 7:30 a. m.. 
September 22nd, and reached Skaguay 
at 4:30 p.m. We had to transfer about 
five miles above Skaguay owing to the 
washout. The Princess Mary arrived 
about noon on the 24th. Owing to de- 
laying all baggage at the washout we 
were delayed until 11 p. m., the 2dth. 
Thus we had two or three days’ stay 
in Skaguay, during which time we met 
a number of congenial people, among 
whom were Mrs. Snyder and two little 
daughters, from Metamora, Ill., waiting 
for Mr. Snyder, who was then in the 
White River country. In ihe afternoon 
of the 24th our Spokane friends arrived 
and we came to Seattle on the same 
boat, arriving at Seattle at 7:30 a. m., 
September 30th. 

Leaving Skaguay at 11 p. m, Septem- 
ber 25th, we passed the wreck of the 
Sophia, which ran on a rock in Octo- 
ber, 1918, when 450 passengers and crew 
were drowned. We arrived at Juneau 
at 7:30 a. m., September 26th, Wran- 
gell 8 p. m. W. S. Meade of New York 
City and H. L. Leyman of Cincinnati, 





GOOD-BYE, BOYS, UNTIL THE MOOSE CALL AGAIN. 
Ned snapped as he was bidding the boys farewell, shaking hands with been very successful, but in 
The steamer , 


Mr. Swinehart in middle, Van Bibber to his left. 


Dawson coming up stream, Selkirk, Y. T. 


who had returned from a hunt in the 
Cassiar, came aboard. We had _ the 
pleasure of their good company back to 
Seattle. Arrived Ketchikan about 5:30 
a. m. on the 27th and spent several 
hours loading salmon. Ned and I went 
in the “cooler,” where the thermometer 
registered 15 degrees below zero, just 
to have it to say we had been where 
it was cold. Arrived Prince Rupert 8 
p. m., and at Vancouver 1:30 p. m. on 
the 29th. Transferred to the Princess 
Victoria and left for Seattle at 11 p. m. 
Arrived Seattle 7:30 a. m. on the 30th. 
Left Seattle over the Northern Pacific 
6 p. m. in company with Messrs. Ley- 
man and Frost. Arrived Denver 10 a. 








SWIFT WATER ON THE PELLY RIVER. 


m., October 3rd, and spent a 
pleasant day with my friend, 
J. A. MeGuire. Left Denver 
8:30 a. m., October 4th, in a 
snow storm, und arrived in 
Ardmore, Okla., 4:37 p. m., 
October 5th, being away two 
months and two days, having 
covered approximately 8,400 
miles and bringing home a 
nice line of trophies. 

There are few outfitters 
for hunting parties in the 
Yukon. As the number of 
sportsmen to this country in- 
creases doubtless others will 
go in the outfitting business. 
I do not know of anyone in 
Whitehorse except the White 
Pass that sends parties up 
the Maemillan. Perhaps you 
might locate a party. or two 
with a gas boat, but the 
chances are they would not 
know very much about the 
country you wanted to hunt. 
The White Pass can take 
two parties, with Roderick 
Thomas as guide for one 
party. Thomas, at times, has 





justice to him I must say 
that his hunting has been 
more or less confined to a 
small area when you take into con- 
sideration the size of the country, 
and to keep abreast with game con- 
ditions you must live among it. Other- 
wise your guide is apt to hit or 
miss. The White Pass will send you 
as far up the river as is possible for a 
launch to go with the same draft. If 
the water is high they can land you 
near your hunting grounds. If it is low 
you may have to pole up in canoes, At 
the end of the trip they leave enough 
large canoes for your party and tro- 
phies, the gas boat returns to White- 
horse and you return in the canoes. 
Aside from being exposed to the weath- 
er the canoe trip down stream is not 
objectionable if you have plenty of time 
and you enjoy nature at its best. Doubt- 
less the White Pass will provide gas 
boats in the future suitable for the 
Pelly and Maemillan rivers and be able 
to care for additional varties. They 
are not in the outfitting business and 
ii is more of an accommodation on 
their part. They will arrange for the 
best men available to guide you. Com- 
municate with C. W. Cash, superinten- 
dent of mail service, Whitehorse, Y. T. 
Doubtless there are a few trappers in 
Dawson who know the Maecmillan river 
country and could furnish launch. Cow- 
ard & Zimmerlee have the best outfit 
that plys the Pelly or Macmillan at this 
time, and with Van Bibber they are the 
best guides for the Macmillan country 
in the Yukon. Their postoffice address 
is Selkirk, Y. T. 

Practically no mosquitoes were en- 
countered except between the summit 
of the White Pass and Whitehorse as 
we went in. At Selkirk the gnats were 
as thick as “fiddlers in hades” during 
certain hours of the day, both as we 
went and came, We had nets with us, 
but never unwrapped them. In the 
hunting country we did not see any 
gnats or mosquitoes. 

Don’t infer that during August and 
September the Yukon is « bleak coun- 
try, covered with snow and ice, and 
take clothing too heavy. Traveling on 
water is naturally cold. Therefore, 
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FIRST AND LARGEST CARIBOU 


(MOUNTED) KILLED ON TRIP. 
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PHOTO BY JONAS BROS., 


DENVER 


have warm clothes for the river trip. 
I had a suit made by Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City, of 30-ounce Uyak 
cloth, cravenetted, and which was prac- 
tically wind and water proof. I cached 
this at the river camp and put it on 
again as we started down _ stream. 
Woolen underwear is essential, and 
plenty of wool socks. Where you have 
to pack everything on your back it is 
necessary to go light. I teok along two 
pairs of medium weight trousers, leath- 
er vest, sweater, Filson’s cruising shirt 
(which is nothing more than a coat), a 
mackinaw, two woolen tep shirts, one 
pair leather boots with screw calks, one 
pair light walking snoes, one Stetson 
hat (army style), and one cap lined with 
chamois skin, which I did not use. 1 
used a 90x90 eiderdown sleeping robe 
which you can buckle up and make into 
a sleeping pocket, and a 7’x36” air mat- 
tress. I also had a pair of wool blan- 
kets which I did not use. An air mat- 
tress is not absolutely essential, but it 
is a luxury. The eiderdown is the most 
practical of any bed I have ever seen. 
I had a light rubber shirt that I could 
rell up in my pockets for rainy weather. 

In going to the Yukon don’t bother 
about shipping your grub in. At White- 
horse you will find grocery stores with 
as good and complete stock as you will 
find in the states, and cheaper, when 
vou figure transportation and trouble. 


Taylor, Drury, Pedlar & Co. have a 
large department store, and if you need 
any personal effects, such as woolen 
underwear, socks, in fact, any wearing 
apparel, they can supply it, better grade 
and at less cost than you can obtain 
at home. 

For the benefit of other sportsmen, 
below 1 am glad to give the cost of the 
trip for two men from Seattle. This 
does not include hotel bills at Skaguay 
or Whitehorse. Good meals can be had 
for $1 and room $1.50. 

State room Seattle to Skaguay 

including return and meals....$ 85.00 
Skaguay to Whitehorse and re- 


RANE ~ ee soe artacnceon a). “angle Se a ae eae 88.00 
(These two charges may not be 
exact. I lost my memorandum, 
but the difference is small). 
Steamer, Whiteorse to Selkirk 
and return, including meals.... 146.60 
Gas boat, Selkirk to hunting 
grounds, 76 hours at $5........ 380.00 
(They charged for actual run- 
ning time only). 
COG; “2GAG I 650i 86 ote diele nee 185.00 
Two Indian packers 21 days at 
re ae eee 210.00 
(This included $10 bonus for 
tracking up crippled moose and 
extra heavy packs last day, $10) 
Guide 36 - Gaye GC SEG i oie caiccdc ven 280.00 
$bwo’ Yualeon-- GMOs < s.0402 0 esc 200.00 
Freight on groceries Whitehorse 
CG BIN E e ive decease eases eb as 9.55 
Crating trophies at Whitehorse. 18.00 





The following is-a list of groceries 
which Mr. Pucket was kind enough to 
have made out for us’ 


1 barrel flour in sacks... $ 18.00 
ZOD 2G, BURG? 5 pce nk coe dimen 14.00 
40 lbs. Calif. beans...... $0.16 6.4( 
2 sacks rolled oats....... 46 1.50 
3 pkgs. pancake flour.. .60 1.80 
5 lbs. baking powder.... 75 3.75 
2 pkgs. yeast cakes...... .10 .20 
ie ORS 2 ee 75 7.50 
Oe ee eee 75 7.50 
BO BO DAGON. «occ ccccecs 70 21.0( 
re eS ne 4.75 9.50 
pe ips. potatoes......... ok2 5.50 
2 IDR. ODIORS. «<i 26 kiss 15 1.50 
20 Ibs. cheesge........ < .50 5.00 
4 Dues. Macaroni........ .20 1.40 
1 ae eee -75 11.25 
2 cases cream, small cans 4.00 8.00 
De SOUND 6.5 hee ess 50 2.50 
3 gals. syrup (good)..... 3.00 9.00 
1 pot. vanilla, § oz...... -90 -90 
. pet. Jemon. § 68... . 0%. .90 -90 
3 sacks salt, 5-lb. each.. 33, 1.00 
CrOGEOs BOGD 6 ccc ec cccke 12% sao 
6 cakes Ivory soap, large -20 1.20 
1 doz. cans tomatoes.... 3.50 3.50 


1 doz. cans lunch tongue "7.20 7.20 





% doz. U. S. hams, D-%.. 5.40 2.70 
2 bottles C. & B. pickles .60 1.20 
2 bottles chow chow.... -50 1.00 
1 qt. sweet pickles...... 1.00 1.00 
3 bottles sauce.......... .50 1.50 
3 bottles catsup, B. L.... .60 1.80 
4 tins biscuit sodas...... 85 3.40 
30 lbs. creamery butter.. -70 21.00 
oS (ie 30m, IS9SO. . 0. 6s 1.75 3.50 
3 tins assorted jams..... 1.40 4.20 
10 lbs. dried apples...... 35 3.50 
10 lbs. dried apricots..... .40 4.00 
i 2D. Cocom, VER......5.+ 1.25 1.25 
2 bottles mixed mustard. .20 -40 
3 tins assorted spices.... -20 .60 
Re ee 05% 2.75 
2 pkes. tapioen.......... 25 -50 
5 pkgs. matches (24 boxes 
WIENS <ecatuhc iataiwats, ote a0. .60 3.00 
1 Dettia Vinegar... ..666.- .50 .50 
ee eae eee 25 1.50 
Be Se a ee pare .20 20 
i Im. GOPM SCRAPER. 20.0665. °20 25 
10 lbs. candles (did not 
Cs er aie a 3.00 
8 large loaves bread.... 25 2.00 
i sack meal, corn....... 1.15 1.15 
1 doz. pkgs. sweet cakes 2.40 2.40 
8 tins P. A. tobacco..... 33, 2.70 
6 tins Tux tobacco....... _ dl 2.00 
OE, (SURO 5 5.v Sensis <e'e as .40 1.60 
2 tins Baker’s eggs...... 1.60 3.20 
er ee TONON. bt oo a + esa -20 4.00 
ee OE eo di.0'5 45. a os .20 -60 
3 tins (1 lb. each) sliced 
WOON 6 oy 5.0% ties HO 2.25 6.75 
2 tins Des. potatoes...... 2.00 4.00 
17 lbs. boiled ham....... 75 12.75 
Te ree .30 3.00 
S GORVEAS BACKS. ... 67.5. .50 1.50 
2 pkgs. cocoanut......... 35 -70 
$ 261.85 
Wha COME. oS no fechas 5 Se $1,864.00 


Our groceries were as good as could 
be obtained in any market. We turned 
our list over to the groceryman and 
he had everything securely packed, at 
the wharf, and billed without any trou- 
ble to us. At the end of our trip we 
had nearly half of our supplies left 
over, which we left with Messrs. 
Coward & Zimmerlee. 


The Indians can not live on “Boston 
grub,” as it is called up there, alone, 
and do any work. They must have their 
moose meat. When they are supplied 
with plenty of meat they will eat very 
little else. They eat nearly all of their 
fresh meat broiled, without any salt. 
As soon as the grease begins to “run” 
it is ready to eat. It nauseated me to 
watch them. 

I might also state that we found it 
more desirable to travel on an Ameri- 
can boat, for the reason that your bag- 
gage is not bothered by customs offi- 
cials between Seattle and Skaguay. This 
is probably because our boat did not 
stop at a Canadian port. Coming back 
we were on a Canadian boat and —— 
the 


time we landed after leaving 
Alaskan coast our baggage was 
searched. At Prince Rupert we went 


ashore and upon our return it looked 
as tho a wolverine had been thru our 
suitcases. In the humor I was, if I 
had found him I believe he would have 
packed mine like he found it. It would 





» easy enough to smuggle in 

quart of diamonds, but woe 
nto You if you have as much 

s a drink of whisky. 

Upon my return home my 
ttle boy told me that they 
saw more crippled and one- 
ved men in Victoria than he 
ad ever seen before.” “Why 
-o, son?” I inquired “Because 
iearly all of them had walk- 
ng sticks and spectacles with 
mly one eye.” (7?) “Son, I 
suess you are right.” 

After all that can be said 
f our activities for gold or 
ror game our search is for 
‘est, for peace, for satisfac- 
ion that grows out of honor- 
ible triumph. This being 
rue, the hunt last summer in 
he “land of the frozen rain- 
ow” is all that could be de- 
sired. My mind floats off 
iow on the wings of sense 
ind I see Ned and myself as 
ve reclined in the “Porky’s” 
how drinking the balmy air 
f the spruce thickets along 
the way or mushing with 
packs on our backs, eating 
blueberries on our way to the 
inain camp. 

The many pleasant nights 
‘round the campfire rise be- 
tore me when the quiet still- 
ness was broken by the rip- 
Jes of a northern stream, the purr of 
he winds thu the tree tops or the wail- 
ng voice of alonesome wolf ona distant 
nill. It is soothing and restful now to 
remember this great land of peace and 
juietude as we folded our tired bodies 
lown for a night of rest and sleep. 

There looms up before me in this 
‘estful vision the days when we mushed 
trom camp together only to separate 
igain on the mountain tops to hunt as 
the spirit prompted us, and I feel again 
he glorious thrill that can come to 
one but the sportsman when he sees 
iis companion coming to camp with a 
heautiful trophy, and those exciting mo- 
nents are lived over again when our 
suecess depended upon our ability to 
utwit some old monarch of the hills. 
[hese memories shall be sweetened and 
‘hastened as time passes on and those 
precious moment ever shall be indeli- 
iy stamped upon the tablet of memory 
ind shall ever be valued as a priceless 
treasure, 

It is not altogether the lust to kill 
that lures the sportsman into the wil- 
ierness. In the huntsman’s camp we 
lrink deepest of the nectar of com- 
‘adeship, we see ourselves and our 
ompanions bereft of the hypocrisies of 
social life and we are mirrored as we 
‘eally are, and the grandeur of the 
nountains, the inspiration of the val- 
eys and the charm of rippling streams 
vill be a fascination until the love of 
nature is dead in the souls of men. 

This is written primarily for my own 
oy in recounting those happy moments, 
me by one, as they fleet before me, but 
t may be of benefit to others who shall 
vant to give chase to the elusive moose 
r the wary old rams in this sports- 
nan’s paradise. The time in the woods, 
mM mountain top and on the bosom of 
he streams was delightfully spent. 
Under as pleasant circumstances, with 
he same congenial companions and 
vith the spirit of the hunt at its high 
ide, others might do equally as well or 
‘ven better, but we took all the trophies 
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THE BIG FANNING RAM KILLED ON THE LAST DAY OF THE HUNT. 


PHOTO BY JONAS BROS., DENVER. 


we wanted and no one can ever have a 
better time. 
Now, this story is finished, 
The half has not been told; 
The tongue stops and stutters, 
As the sunsets turn to gold. 


It isea “he man’s” country up yonder, 
Where the moose grunt in the fall; 
It’s as cold as the devil in winter, 
But, oh, gosh! I like it all. 
Now I am back at hard work, 
And if a “color’ shows in my “pan,” 
I’ll be mushing back next summer; 
I want to go back—if I can. 
Adios. 


“ENCORE” 

It might be interesting to know that 
there are approximately 500 Indians on 
the Pelly and Macmillan rivers and 
their tributaries. Meat is practically 
their only sustenance. Van Bibber gave 
me all this data and it is fairly accu- 
rate. He figured that it took about 
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4,000 moose, 2,500 to 3,000 
caribou, in addition to what 
sheep they killed, to sustain 
them each year. They hunt 
mostly along the streams 
and lakes where they can 
build a raft and transport 
their game from place to 
place. I am sure that these 
figures are low, as the In- 
dians all have dogs and they 
have to live on meat. They 
catch a few fish, but this is 
secondary. They trap during 
the winter, more or less, and 
trade their catch for clothing 
and a few groceries for “a 
change.” There are about ten 
white trappers on the Pelly 
river and eight on the Mac- 
millan. Each trapper has his 
dog team and it is estimated 
that he consumes at least fif- 
teen moose and an equal 
number of caribou, and occa- 
sionally kills a sheep. It is 
impossible to estimate the 
moose, caribou and sheep 
killed annually by wolves. 
sear kill a few moose. I 
know the latter statement is 
apt to start an argument with 
“office” sportsmen. Van says 
he has seen it happen and I 
know he told the truth. Is 
the average sportsman, or 
book writer, who may spend 
a few months in the wilds during a life- 
time, able to discuss matters of this 
kind intelligently with a man who has 
lived in the wilds, and not seen an 
electric light for the past twenty years? 

The layman would naturally think 
that the day of the moose is limited. 
They seem to be holding their own very 
well, according to the “old timers.” The 
Indian is a subject of the government 
and is permitted to kill game any time. 
Take his moose away and you will soon 
take the Indian. . In that cold country 
they require lots of fat. There is one 
thing that I do believe the government 
should do and that is to teach him to 
conserve game by killing no more than 
is needed. They will listen to a white 
man and I am sure they could easily 
be taught not to waste game. At 
Calico Rock, along the Macmillan River, 

















SHEEP COUNTRY, SOUTH FORK MOUNTAINS. 
Nearly all mountains are beautiful, but the most beautiful of these are those I did not have to cilmb. 
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DR. OUTLAND, OF KANSAS CITY, MO., 


AND HIS BIG 
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BEAR. 


ALASKAN BROWN COMPLIMENTS 


OF DR. OUTLAND. 


we were shown where one Indian killed 
five moose last spring and did not stick 
a knife in them, as he later found that 
they were not to his liking. Another 
one drifted down the Maemillan River 
on a raft, had a lot of ammunition, and 
upon arrival at the Post boasted of the 
that he had killed along the 
river and left them as they fell. This 
is merely two instances of wanton kill- 


moose 


ing. It would also help the moose if 
the Indians were taught not to kill a 
cow with a young calf. When this is 
done two moose are killed, as the ealf 
Starves, I was also told that over on 
the MeKenzie River side the Indians 
kill caribou for their hearts alone. This 
is considered quite a delicacy by the 


say people and they buy them. 
is large and if the Indians 
were taught to conserve the moose, and 
the government would pay a bounty on 
wolves to justify trappers to shoot and 
poison them, moose, sheep and caribou, 


Hudson 
The country 


I am sure, would be plentiful for all 
time to come. They may as it is; 1 
don’t know. 

The mountain Indians of the Mae 
kenzie live on game entirely. They 
eross over the divide and hunt on the 
headwaters of the Macmillan and 
Stewart Rivers, dry their meat and 


skins and then return to the Mackenzie 
side. 
From Great Slave Lake to Fort Me 


Pherson the Indians live chiefly on fish, 
vegetables and wild fowl. The Hudson 
Bay posts trade ammunition for fur. 
Van told me that he had seen five tons 
of shot on one barge being taken in for 


the Indians. When he was there last 
the Indians used muzzle-loading shot- 
guns and during the summer months 


they kill ducks and 
thousands. 
It might not be amiss to mention 


some of the parties who have hunted 


geese by countless 


in the Yukon, to Van Bibber’s knowl- 
edge: 

In 1914 Mr. Grace and wife, from 
England; Roderick Thomas, guide. 
Killed one moose and one sheep. (The 


guide is not always responsible for the 
hunter’s not getting his full quota.) 

In 1918 Mr. Denuke and wife and 
John Isaac, from England. Tom Jeffry, 
guide. First hunted the Glenlyon range. 
Game was and they moved to 
Plateau Mountain and were very suc- 
cessful. 

In 1918 Mr. Morrison 
England. Thomas, guide. Hunted 
Middle Fork Mountains (which lie be- 
tween the North and South Fork of the 
Macmillan River). 

Mr. Chandler and wife, from the Unit- 
ed States; silly Atkinson, guide; 
hunted from Ross River Fost, south of 
the Pelly. Don’t know what success, 


scarce 


and wife, from 


In 1915 Mr. Augsberry of Californis 
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THE “MALE QUARTET.” 


Left to right: Mr. DeLono, Drs. 


Masson, Outland and Teal, who hunted the Kenai. 


Not very successful. , 





Van Bibber, guide; hunted the Macn 
Jan. Did not want anything but she 
Very successful. 

Of course others have been in there 
that Van Bibber did not know of. [Dr 
Houston of Kalispell, Montana, hunted 
the Macmillan in 1911, with Thomas js 
guide, and had a very successful hunt 
on all game. 

Since writing this story I have had 
the pleasure of spending a very pleas- 
ant day with Dr. Outland, in Kansas 
City, who hunted the Kenai, and am 
glad to report that they were very suc- 




















MR. FAULKS SITTING, MR. DUNNING 
STANDING. 
Both of New Zealand whom we met on the 
Jefferson. They hunted Kodiak Island and the 


Kenai, their boat was wrecked and they lost all 
trophies and outfit. 


cessful on all game, especially large 
brown bear, having killed four. 

Thru Dr. Outland I learned of the 
good and bad fortune of Messrs. 


Dunning and Faulks of New Zealand, 
whom we met on the boat going up. 
They spent sixty days hunting moose 
and Kadiak bear. They secured one 
moose with 70-inch spread, the largest 
that has been taken out since about 
1904, one that measured 69 inches and 
two that measured,68 inches, and sev- 
eral very large bears. It seems they 


went inland several miles with canoes 
or boat. On their return their craft 
sank in swift water. They lost every 


trophy secured, guns and all equipment, 
everything but their lives. 
(Conclusion.) 











A desire of knowledge is the 
'| natural feeling of mankind; 
and every human being 
whose mind is not debauched 
| will be willing to give all that 
he has to get knowledge.— 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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OUR CAMP IN THE CYPRESS. 
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Hunting in the Florida Cypress Swamps 


Down in Lee county, Florida, lives 
Rhett Green-Cracker, rancher, and deer 
and turkey hunter par excellence. He 
not only knows the Cypress thoroly, 
but knows and understands the habits 
of the game, and can always be counted 
upon to provide a splendid trip for 
those going into the woods with him. 
I speak from experience; my knowledge 
having been acquired thru various trips 
with him into the Cypress. 

For years I lived in Florida, where 
I enjoyed many successful trips after 


‘quail, ducks, jack-snipe, deer, and tur- 


key; therefore, it was with a heavy 
heart that I found it necessary to leave 
the happy hunting grounds behind and 
make my home in the big city located 
near the south end of Lake Michigan. 
In Chicago I could not pick up my pet 
“twenty,” whistle to my dogs, and, in 
half an hour find myself in the midst 
of a covey of quail, nor could I take a 
deep breath without inhaling great gobs 
of soot, gas and smoke. And, worst 
of all, I had to live in one of those box- 
like, porehless affairs called apart- 
ments, but which to my way of thinking 
should be called jails. To me, ac- 
customed to a house with porches, open 
fireplaces, with a big yard and plenty 
of light, and accustomed to spending 
much of my time outdoors in the fresh 
air, such conditions at first seemed in- 
olerable, and it took a long while for 
ie to reconcile myself to them. How- 
ver, as time wore on I managed to ac- 
ustom myself to them to a certain ex- 
ent; always consoling myself with the 
hought that some day in the future I 
ould pack my duffle and again hie 
ivself into the great outdoors, to sleep 
lose to nature by night. and to hunt 
ertain creatures of the wild by day. 
Time wore on, the great war raged, 
nd I, like multitudes of others, found 
necessary to work not only by day, 
ut often by night, as well.. No time 


as found for vacation, so steady was 
ie grind, until a point was reached 
here my health demanded rehabili- 
iting. 


Therefore, in spite of hard 


W. M. Garlington 


times, I prepared to betake myself into 
the woods in an effort to restore the 
lost energy. 

At first I was undecided where to go. 
I had often read of the great North 
Woods—the game fields of Wisconsin 
and Michigan lay within handy reach— 
and I had always had a hankering to 
see and shoot at a buck that would 
weigh over 200 pounds. Sut when I 
came to decide, it must have been the 
Cracker in me which caused me to get 
out the album full of hunting pictures 
and, with its camera stories of bygone 
days before me, begin to think of Flor- 
ida and the game fields of Lee county, 
where I had spent so many happy days 
in pursuit of the spritely white-tail and 
the wily turkey. I got to thinking of 
old Rat (Rhett), of the great Cypress 
swamps, the picturesque groves of cab- 
bage palms, the skies of azure blue, and 
the myriads of other things which had 
always proven so attractive and fasci- 
nating to me, Furthermore, it seemed 
as tho I could hear the ker-plop! plop!! 
plopity! plop!! of a buck’s feet, as he 
broke from a cypress. strand and 
plunged off thru the cabbage woods, 
and the flop! flop! flop! of mighty 
wings, as a big turkey flew from the 
ground into the top of a cabbage tree 
to feed on the ripe berries. I finally 
decided by saying to myself, “To hell 
with the North Woods! I am going 
into the Cypress with Rat!” 

After moving to Chicago I formed the 
acquaintance of John Hillman, herein- 
after referred to as Doc, who, while he 
had never killed anything larger than 
ducks, prairie chickens and _ rabbits, 
loved the great outdoors as well as I 
did, and pined for a try at game larger 
than that he had hunted.. Accordingly 
I elected to have him as a partner on 
my trip, and spent some time in helping 


him procure the proper equipment for 
what, to him, was to be in the nature 
of an event in one’s life. 

Suiting the decision to go with ac- 
tion, I communicated with Rat, and in 
due course received an answer to the 
effect that whenever we were ready to 
go he would be on the job. He further 
“guessed” we would be able to get 
enough game to grease the pan. Ac- 
cordingly we planned to go into the 
Cypress when the season first opened, 
opening day being on November 20th. 
We apprised Rat of our plans and had 
all arrangements perfected to the last 
detail several months in advance, so all 
we had to do was to await the arrival 
of the date set for our departure from 
Chicago. 

Our plans were to leave Chicago on 
Friday night, November 14, 1919, which 
would put us in Fort Myers, Florida, 
on Sunday night at 11:20 o’clock. Rat 
was to leave Fort Myers on Saturday, 
the 15th, with his ox team and sup- 
plies, and proceed to Corkscrew Slough, 
where we were to meet him about 3:30 
p. m. on Monday, the 17th. This slough 
is about thirty-five miles from Fort 
Myers, and we had arranged with Joe 
Powers to take us out there in his car. 

Finally the great day came. Doc and 
I boarded the Seminole limited, and we 
were off. As the train roared thru the 
night we lay back in our berths in a 
state of expectancy not unlike that of 
a youngster on Christmas eve. We 
slept some, but when we awoke about 
dawn the following morning we were 
dismayed to learn that for four hours 
we had been at a standstill on account 
of a freight wreck up ahead. Unless 
two hours of the delay were made up 
we would miss our connections at 
Jacksonville, Florida. and not arrive at 
Fort Myers until 1:25 p. m. on Monday. 
Part of the time was made up, but we 
arrived at Jacksonville forty minutes 
too late to catch our train. I am ac- 
quainted with the city, so we spent the 
day sightseeing, and getting on the out- 
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side of a delicious pompano dinner, such 
as you ¢an only find at Simpkin’s Café. 
We left at 10:30 p. m. and arrived at 
Fort Myers on time the following day. 

Joe met us at the train, and within 
an hour and a half we hed changed to 
our hunting clothes, procured our li- 
censes, arranged to have our “dude” 
clothes and trunk cared for while we 
were in the woods, and were on our 
way to the slough. 

It had been raining off and on for 
several days and as the car reeled off 
the miles toward the slcugh it com- 
menced again. But we didn’t care; we 
were fixed for all kinds of weather. 

About 5:30 we met Rat and his team 
headed from the slough. He had given 
us up and was going over to a friend’s 
house to spend the night. Words of 
greeting and hearty handshakes were 
indulged in, then we fell to and loaded 
our duffel on the wagon. Joe turned 
his car around and steered for Fort 
Myers, while we clambered aboard the 
wagon and headed for Rat’s ranch on 
Big Corkscrew Island across’- the 
slough. It was rapidly growing dark, 
und was still drizzling rain when we 
got under way for our seven-mile drive 
three and a half of which lay across 
as bad a slough as one could wish to 
cross at night. 

As the oxen plodded along, Doe was 
‘in interested listener as Rat and I 
talked of former trips and discussed the 
possibilities of this one. Soon the rain 
ceased, the clouds rolled away and the 
stars blazed brilliantly overhead. But 
it soon clouded over again, and an inky 
blackness settled over everything. It 
was so dark we could not see our hands 
before our faces, much the trail 
thru the slough, but the placid oxen 
kept it unfailingly and never once got 
out of it. It was as dark as: the 
proverbial Egypt when we crossed Lit- 
tle Corkscrew Island, and started to 


less 
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LUGGING OUT OLD GRANDPA. 

cross the balance of the slough; so dark 
we could almost feel it. Half way 
across an alligator enlivened things by 
taking a swipe at one of Rat’s dogs, 
making such a splash that water flew 
over Doc, who was riding with his legs 
dangling over the tail-board of the 
wagon. 

Finally we got across 
wended our way thru the 
woods of Big Corkscrew Island. How 
the oxen kept the road in the inky 
blackness is a mystery to me. But they 
did it, and never hit a tree, of which 


and slowly 
thick pine 


WE TRAVELED BY OX TEAM. 








there were many lining the sides of t 
road. At 9:15 o’clock we reached t! 
ranch houses, glad to be at the end 


‘ our ride and to stretch our legs 


terra firma. 


Half a mile from the houses, Lu: 
treed something as we passed along th. 
road. We did not stop, but she refus: 
to leave it, and was still on the jo! 
when we had unloaded the wagon, an 
cooked and eaten supper, an hour late 
Therefore, we took a shotgun, and 
couple of powerful flashlights and wen: 
back to see what she had. It prove: 
to be a large grey fox, which Doc killed 
Then we returned to the bunk hous: 
and lost no time in getting into ou 
blankets. 

We were up early the next morning 
had breakfast, loaded the wagon anc 
were under way by 7:45 o’clock. 


I walked ahead, Rat walked along- 
side the oxen to urge them on, whil« 
Dock brought up the rear. Thus ws 
trekked thru the piney woods unti 
midday, when we stopped to cook anc 
eat, as they say in Florida. Then wi 
resumed our journey and did not pul 
up until 4:30 o’clock, when we reached 
a magnificent grove of cabbage palm: 
at Curry Lake. Here we camped fo: 
the night. Around the lake we sav 
fresh deer and turkey sign, and it 
looked good to us, too. 


We were now in the fringes of th 
Big Cypress swamp. Long strands 0o¢ 
boggy cypress were everywhere, and fo! 
the last two hours of our travel we hac 
encountered much boggy going along 
the trail. There was lots of wate: 
about and camp sites in this particular 
section were very scarce. 

Resuming our march early the fol 
lowing morning we found the going stil! 
more difficult in places. Crossing 
Stumpy Cypress was an awful job, and 
here Rat showed himself a pastmaster 
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WE STOPPED TO COOK AND EAT 


n the art of cussing balky oxen. Along 
iere the trail was as crooked as could 
e and was axle deep in water and ooze 
ill the way. While crossing, Lucy 
reed a big coon, which Doc added to 
iis bag. 

On the other side of Stumpy the go- 
ng was better. About 10:00 o’clock we 
passed the site where Rat and Il 
‘amped in 1917, when we had such a 
successful hunt together. ‘The old place 
ooked a bit home-like, even tho it was 
is deserted as the desert. Soon after 
this we began to see much game sign. 
Alongside one strand of cypress it 
seemed as tho a dozen turkeys had 
valked east within the past hour, and 
now and then we saw where two deer 
iad passed along together that very 
norning. All this set our blood to 
tingling and so spurred us on that we 
ound ourselves within two miles of our 
ntended camping place by 1 o’clock. 
tere we had to stop, for the trail be- 
ume so boggy that the oxen went in 
ip to their bellies and we had to un- 
vad the wagon before they could pull 
t out. Therefore, we went back a quar- 
er of a mile to some hard ground and 
roceeded to pitch camp. 

3y 3:30 o’clock camp had_ been 
itched, wood cut, water brought, and 
verything put in shape for a comfort- 
ible stay. That afternoon we went out 
® look for game sign. We found 
nough to satisfy us, so returned to 
xp and prepared a hearty supper, 
fter which we retired to await the 
oming of dawn and the open season. 

Our outfit consisted of a 9x7 wedge 
ent, of Tatalec treated balloon silk, 
n 8x7 duck wall tent, and a 10x12 
uck fly, a cooking outfit nested in a 
bre case, a folding baker and a small 
sutch oven, light bedding and a few 
xtra clothes for each, a medicine kit, 

rattlesnake kit, a twelve-day supply 

' food, put up in waterproof bags, and, 

course, a kodak and our arms and 

‘munition. 

Doe’s rifle was a Remington slide 
‘tion .30-30; Rat’s a Winchester .32 
pecial, and mine my tried and true 
‘emington auto-loading .30-30—the best 
ossible rifle for the Florida swamps, 
) my way of thinking. My rifle was 
tted with a Lyman No. 41 receiver 
eep sight, while the others were fitted 
ith plain open sights. Doc had his 
haca 12-gauge along. while I packed 
iy Remington pump. 


Rat had two dogs—Lucy, a good, 
slow trail dog and a turkey dog par 
excellence, and Queen, who was receiv- 
ing her first lessons in hunting. Lucy 
was a great trailer and was unafraid of 
the devil himself. 

When we tumbled from our blankets 
about 5:30 o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th, Venus blazed in the east like 
a huge beacon light, while the lesser 
stars twinkled like diamonds in their 
setting of azure blue. We dressed as 
only hunters in a hurry can and par- 
took of a hasty breakfast, the first 
streaks of the coming day finding us 
stealing through the woods toward the 
sunrise. 

Carefully, and as silently as possible, 
we stole through the cabbage woods, 
our eyes alert to spot a feeding deer. 
Still hunting proved unsuccessful, how- 
ever; therefore, we decided to separate 
and try working the cypress heads and 
strands and the rough palmetto, I kept 
straight to the east while Rat and Doc 
headed a little to the northeast. We 
agreed to meet at a point about a mile 
farther on, and to keep in touch by 
“owling” from time to time. 

Forty minutes later we met at the ap- 
pointed place. Rat and Doc elected to 
work to the left of a couple of long 
strands while I worked to the right. lL 
turned off and had proceeded but fifty 
yards into the thick cabbage woods 
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when they jumped two bucks in the 
edge of the cypress. Rat was in front, 
but tried to get Doe up to take the 
shet. He was unsuccessful, however, 
so they got away unscathed. 

About $8 o’clock, as I was proceeding 
quietly through a thick grove of cab- 
bage palms, four shots rang out about 
150 yards in front of me, followed in a 
few seconds by two more. Instantly | 
was on the qui vive, for Florida deer 
usually travel in pairs at this time of 
year and I had hopes that at least one 
would come my way and offer me a 
shot. In a minutes or two I heard a 
cracking of palmetto fans, then the 
sound of a deer approaching at a lope. 
A second later a dandy buck broke 
cover and headed directly toward me. 
Despite the fact that I stood motionless 
amongst the thick cabbage trees he 
*spied me and instantly shied off to the 
left in splendid long bounds. My rifle 
came to my shoulder and through the 
peep I put the silver bead just ahead 
of his shoulder, and lead him for a 
couple seconds until he appeared in a 
little opening in the palms, about 60 
yards distant. At the crack of the rifle 
he went down hard, and immediately 
commenced to thresh about at a great 
rate. He jumped up and fell down, and 
bounced around like a rubber ball. With 
my rifle at a ready I approached, and 
when I was within thirty yards he 
jumped up and made off at a good pace 
on three legs. I sent a bullet into his 
shoulder and he dropped flat on his 
belly—dead, his legs spread out to the 
four points of the compass. 

My first bullet had entered the left 
side, as he ran at an angle from me 
ranged diagonally forward and smashed 
the right shoulder. The second had 
smashed the left shoulder and practi- 
cally blown off what remained of the 
right. The entire front of the animal 
was mangled, something I extremely re- 
gretted, as it was a fine deer in prime 
condition. 

When I first heard the shooting in 
front of me I surmised it was Doe and 
Rat. Imagine my surprise when I! 
looked up from my job of paunching 
my deer and beheld these worthies ap- 
proaching empty handed. I knew that 
whoever had fired the shots’ had 
downed his deer, for I had heard it bleat 
several times. “Good boy!” yelled Rat 
as he came up, “you ought to have two 
of them!” Then I learned that they 
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had jumped two fine bucks which head- 
ed directly toward me, but by one of 
peculiar turns of fate another 
had chanced to be in between 
had killed one of them—shoot- 
ing six loads of buckshot into it to 
turn the trick. They said it was a prize 
buck, considerably larger than mine. 

We at once returned to camp, and as 
the heat was excessive for the time of 
year, we decided to lightly salt the meat 
and to smoke it later. We spent the 
afternoon in caring for the meat and 
loafing around camp, and when time to 
ent came we sat down to a meal such 
as falls only to the hunter in the wilds: 
Broiled venison tenders, sweet potatoes 
roasted in the hot ashes, rice and gravy, 
hot bannock and butter, coffee par ex- 
cellence, and fresh juicy oranges. Man! 
Oh, man! How good that grub tasted, 
and how we made it disappear. 

As we sat around the cheery fire that 
night, discussing the events of the day, 


those 
hunter 
us and 


I would not have traded places with 
any man living. Doe and Rat smoked 
their pipes, I cleaned my rifle, and con- 
tentment reigned supreme, But tired 


Nature always asserts herself in such 
cases, and we were soon preparing for 


bed. In a nearby cypress head some 
owls made the night resound with a 
sudden outburst of noise; the stars 


blazed brilliantly overhead in the crys- 
tal-like atmosphere, while the gentle 
night breeze soughed through the pines 


and softly rustled the fronds of the 
stately palms. Peace «and quietude 
brooded over the great swamps, and 


when a falling ember from the fire sent 
a Shower of sparks heavenward, like so 
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AM THINKING OF HOW THOSE TENDERLOINS WILL TASTE AFTER BEING BROILED OVER 


A BED OF COALS. 


many fireflies, we crawled into our 
blankets for a good night’s rest. 

We were again out early the follow- 
ing morning, and for an heur still hunt- 
ed for deer, but without tesult. Then 
we headed for some cabbage woods to 
try for turkeys, as 
we had a hankering 
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DEER SLUNG ON 


for a bit of this de- 
licious meat. Soon 
Lucy put a nice gob- 
bler up a tall pine. 
We told Doe to shoot 
it, but being unfamil- 
iar with the game he 
tried to get too close, 
and it flew away. 
An hour later, as 
we were proceeding 
thru a big body of 
pine timber plenti- 
fully dotted with 
cabbage palms bear- 
ing ripe berries, I 
walked into a drove 
of a dozen or more 
turkeys, which 
flushed not over fif- 
teen yards in front 
of me. They present- 





ed a magnificent 
sight as they sailed 
away amongst the 
pines and palms—i 
sight such as all 


hunters are not priv- 
ileged to witness. 
Some of them took 
to the tall yaines, 
some to a nearby cy- 
press head, while 
others disappeared. 
Doc tumbled a young 
gobbler out of a tall 
pine with his shot- 
gun. It was his first 
wild turkey, and he 
was justly proud of 
it. I had marked one 


HIS SHOULDERS in 2 cypress tree, and 


presently I tumbled it out with my rifle 
at sixty yards, using the 157-grain 
sharp-pointed full-jacket bullet to avoid 
mangling it. 

We continued on our way and within 


half an hour Lucy put two real he- 
gobblers up in some tall pines, some 
200 yards in front of us. Approaching 


to within eighty yards of one, I squat- 
ted at the base of an old pine snag 
for an elbow rest and through the peep 
laid the silver bead just under the point! 
where the neck joins the body. He 
proved to be a fine bird, by far the 
finest we secured on the trip, and we 
judged his weight to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 17 pounds, Examination 
showed that the bullet had entered at 


the base of the neck and run up the 
neck for about eight inches—a most 


peculiar shot. The gobbler was sitting 
with his back toward me and had evi- 
dently stretched its neck direcly in line 
with the line of flight of the bullet at 
the instant I pressed the trigger. As 
we now had sufficient turkeys for our 
immediate needs, we decided to call it 
a day, so returned to camp, where we 
immediately proceeded to cook and eat. 

The oxen had strayed away during 
ithe night, so directly after lunch Ra’ 
made a light pack of a blanket and 
some grub, and taking Doe’s rifle hit 
che trail in search of them. Their 
tracks showed plainly that they had 
headed for the ranch. Rat figured that 
by traveling hard he would find them 
and be back in camp sometime the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 7 

Doe and I elected to remain in cam}? 
and loaf the balance of the day. How- 
ever, in an hour Doe changed his min. 
so, taking his shotgun, struck out t- 
ward the southeast. He had been go! 
but fifteen minutes, when I heard t! 
faint tonk! tonk! of an ox bell. 


came from the direction the trail 1+! 
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LOOK! DOC FINDS A BUCK’S TRACK. 


and I surmised that the oxen had 
merely strayed across the cypress 
strand paralleling our camp to the 
north and stopped on the other side. 
In ten minutes Rat showed up leading 
his truant plodders of the trail. He 
informed me that a hunting party com- 
ing into the Cypress had met them 
early that morning and, knowing that 
they had escaped from some hunting 
camp farther in, had caught them and 
were bringing them back when he 
showed up and took charge of them. 
This was good fortune, to be sure. 


Rat informed us that there were ten 
in the party he met, and that there was 
a new camp just across a strand of 
cypress a mile from us. ‘Therefore, we 
decided to pack part of our outfit on 
the wagon, and make an effort to reach 
the camp site we originally intended 
going to. We lost no time in getting 
under way, leaving one tent and part 
of our supplies to be picked up on our 
way out. 


That night, among other good things 
to eat, we had fried young wild tur- 
key. Many sing the praises of fried 
chicken, but that fried turkey had 
chicken backed off the boards. It was 
Doe’s first introduction to the delicacy 
and, believe me, he did full justice to 
it. But we all did, for that matter. 


On the morning of the 22nd Rat and 
I went off together toward the south- 
west, while Doc followed an old road 
due south. About 9:30 o’clock, while 
picking my way through an extremely 
rough and rocky piece of cabbage 
woods lying in between a small cypress 
head, and a very large and swampy cy- 
press strand, I jumped a nice buck. He 
was not over thirty yards from me when 
he got up, and in three bounds was 
out in an opening presenting a splen- 
did target, but when I went to raise 
iy rifle there stood Rat directly ahead 
ind in my line of fire. i yelled, Rat 
velled, and the buck turned off to the 
right and at full speed raced through 
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the high palmettoes for the cypress. 
He was lost to my view in the high 
growth. so I jumped on a log, from 
which position I could just see his flag 
and his head when he jumped. He was 
not over fifty yards distant, but pre- 
sented a poor target. I fired, but 
inissed. I fired again, and down he 
went. He was up quickly, however, 
but at the third shot he dropped as 
though pole-axed. “You've got him 
dead!” yelled Rat, and 1 thought so, 
too, but there is many a slip ‘twixt cup 
and lip, and what transpired within the 
next few minutes left me « most disap- 
pointed, if not disgusted. human being. 


When the buck plunged through the 
high palmetto he flushed a big turkey 
hen, which flew into a cypress tree 
thirty yards from me. After downing 
the deer the second time, I turned my 
attention to the turkey and tried to 
shoot its head off. The first shot only 
clipped a few feathers from its neck, 
Lut the second went home and broke 
its neck. This left my rifle empty. 
Then the buck came to life, and before 
[ could reload and shoot it ‘serambled 
into the cypress and disappeared from 
view. We trailed it for half a mile, 
but were forced to give up the trail on 
uccount of the deep bog and the thick- 
ness of the swamp growth, which soon 
wore us to exhaustion. . 

I felt the loss of this deer very 
keenly, especially , 
when I considered 





the circumstances 
surrounding its es- 
cape. I have always 
respected a deer’s 
ability to carry 
away lots of lead, 
but neither Rat nor 
I had the faintest 
idea that this one 
could even move 
after it dropped the 
second time. We live 
to learn, however, 
and next time I will 
cut my deer’s throat 
before attending to 
the turkey. 

After this melee 
we continued on our 
way thru the cab- 
bage woods, jumping 
four deer in the 
thick cover, but fail- 
ing to get shots on 
account of the thick- 
ness of the growth. 
Finally one gave Rat 
a chance and he 
fired at it, but 
missed. Instantly the 
deer stopped and 
trotted directly to- 
ward him, stopping 
full in the open 
about twenty-five 
yards distant. Right 
here Old Man Jinx 
got in the fanciest 
work I ever heard 
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of. Four time Rat worked the action 
of his rifle and snapped the ham- 
Iner on an empty chambter—for some 
unknown reason a cartridge would not 
feed from the magazine into the cham- 
ber. After the fourth effort on Rat’s 
part the deer, which was a four-point 
buck, got tired of looking at him, so 
raced off into the palmetto growth, its 
flag waving defiantly as it disappeared. 
I have heard some fancy cussing in 
my time, but it was all elementary com- 
pared to that which Rat poured fourth. 
My ears burned, and I was fully fifty 
yards off in the thick palmetto. 


At this stage of the game we decided 
that fate was against us for the day; 
therefore, we set out for camp without 
delay. Arriving there we found that 
Doc had returned with a fine turkey 


hen, 


During our jaunt that morning we 
saw turkeys everywhere, one drove 
making the woods resound with their 
calls as we passed along not far from 
them. We did not bother with them, 
though, as we had ail we needed. Un- 
der a big cabbage palm we saw where 
nu wildeat had killed and eaten an old 
grandpa gobbler. 


(To be coneluded in next number) 
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DOC AND A FRYING-SIZED TURKEY. 


Fried chicken is not to be compared with fried young turkey. It suffers 


too badly by comparison. 














BONANZA, ON JOHNSON CREEK 


THE PRINCIPAL MINING CAMPS ARE 


UP THE 








SMALLER STREAMS. 


A Museum Collecting Trip to the North 


A party of Los Angeles, Calif., sportsmen undertake a hunting trip in Alaska and Yukon 
Territory, collecting specimens of big game for the 


The next day, August 23, we re- 
mained in camp and assisted the taxi- 
dermist in getting the material in con- 
dition for traveling. Our head packer 
spent the day looking for some strayed 
horses, finding them the next morning 
about fifteen miles away. This brought 
us to ithe end of this week and to the 
end of our stay in the caribou country. 
During the week we had secured three 
caribou and three’ sheep. Sunday, 
August 24th, we left camp, leaving suf- 
ficient material for Boyden to bring on 
the missing horses when he should re- 
turn with them, and started toward the 
inining town of Shushanna, where we 
expected to arrive that afternoon. About 
three or four miles from camp we 
pied off to the left three caribou which 
later. from all evidences, seemed to be 
the same three caribou we had tried 
with two unsuccessful stalks during re- 
cent days. They were, when first seen, 
probably two miles off to our left. The 
director of our expedition sent the pack 
train on ahead and personally directed 
a stalk of these three caribou, in which 
his son and I participated. The stalk 
quite successful. Without the 
slightest miscalculation and within a 
very brief period the entire three, con- 


es- 


was 


sisting of a bull, cow and calf, were 
added to our bag. 
Our party again divided; the main 


portion of the pack train was sent with 
Loui and the cook, and me on to the 
mining town where we arrived late that 
afternoon. The director, his son and 
taxidermist, stopped to measure and 
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Part I!—Conclusion. 


skin out these specimens. then proceed- 
ing a part of the way “siwashed it’ 
vgain that night and arrived in town 
next morning about 9 o’clock. Shortly 
afterward Boyden came in also with his 
belated horses and packs. We found 
this inland metropolis to be occupied 
by one citizen, he being the storekeeper 
and postmaster, all other inhabitants 
being away up the creeks working on 
their respective mining claims. Hither 
from fear, design or desire, or most 
probably genuine hospitality, the lone 
citizen turned the entire town over to 
us. In my lengthy narrative which l 
shall submit later for publication in 
book form, I have attempted to give a 
description of this town, "he surround- 
ing country and the history of the Shu- 
shanna gold rush. 

The name of this town, together with 
its winter location some eight miles be- 
low, is officially known as Shushanna, 
or Chisana postoffice, so I was told, 
but locally this particular collection of 
dwellings is called Bonanza. It is lo- 
vated on a large creek, many tributaries 
to which are worked for gold. I spent 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week in looking over this interest- 
ing country, making acquaintances with 
some of the men engaged in mining up 
the creeks, and in making inquiries rel- 
ative to its history; in writing, reading 


and in enjoying the storekeeper’s vic- 
trola, by means of which 1 heard again 


some selections from Maud Powell. 
Constantino, Caruso and many lesser 
celebrities. 


Thursday morning, August 28, left the 
town of Bonanza entire pack-train and 
party for some “moose country over on 
the Snag,’ which we reached about 
noon the next day, traveling along the 
old prospectors’ trails. We pitched our 
camp by the side of one of the currents 


of the Snag river, near an old pros- 
pector’s cabin, now deserted. While we 
were constructing camp it began to 


rain lightly, .continuing throughout the 
afternoon. Our camp being made and 
lunch over, it was suggested that Boy- 
den and I walk over to a lake about 
two and one-half miles to the east and 
prospect for moose. We started about 
3 p. m., arriving at the lake in about 
one hour, by which time the rain had 
increased considerably and it was be 
ginning to change into snow. We ap- 
proached the head of the lake, whicl 
is about one-half mile long, cautiously. 
and saw two large cow moose down 
near the far end feeding in the lake in 
water about two feet deep. The rain 
and snow prevented our seeing at that 
distance with sufficient clearness tc 
attempt a shot, even had we decided 
to try that far if clear weather. Dur- 
ing the minute we were peering through 
the underbrush at them I thought I no- 
ticed both of them begin to move un- 
easily and turn as if they were sniffing 
the air. I marveled at the remarkable 














acumen of the sense of smell of these 
animals, if in reality they were suspi- 
ciously scenting us. There were prac- 
tically no air currents, as estimated by 
the descent of light rain and snow. We 
retired a short distance into the timber 
und made our way slowly and cau- 
tiously down the lake along the oppo- 
site side to the animals, opining that 
they would feed across the lower end 
of the lake, which they did. While in 
the brush we could not see them, but 
stopping occasionally we could hear 
that characteristic intermittent splash 
given by moose feeding in the water. 
The rain and snow were increasing 
quite rapidly now and by the time we 
had covered two-thirds cf our antici- 
pated distance it was raining and snow- 
ing to such an extent that I concluded 
that unless we could get a most favor- 
able and close-up opportunity to shoot, 
it would be better to do no shooting 
in the vicinity until after the storm 
might be over. So we continued 
slowly until almost opposite where we 
judged the moose to be. Drawing near 
the edge of the brush, we stopped again 
to look and listen, and distinctly heard 
one moose stepping from the water 
through the mud and into the brush, 
apparently only a few yards from 
where we were standing. We immedi- 
ately stepped out on the shore of the 
lake in the open and saw no sign of 
moose anywhere and heard nothing fur- 
ther. Whether they had ever become 
aware of our presence or not I can not 
say positively, but I suspect they did. 
On account of the weather conditions 
I felt that it was much better not to 
have disturbed the vicinity by any reck- 
less shooting in the rain and snow 
unless we could have gotten very close 
up to them. In fair, open weather we 
would have had no difficu!ty, I believe, 
in obtaining both these animals. 
Examination about the shore of the 
lake revealed very few moose tracks 
made during the recent weeks, but we 
returned to camp hoping to be able to 
get at least enough moose for our group 
within the next few days. The rain 
and snow continued all that night, all 
the next day, all the next night, and 
a portion of the next day intermit- 
tently. Down on the river where our 
camp was situated we had much rain 
and very little snow. Within three 
miles of our camp, away from the river, 
it was twelve to fifteen inches deep 
“on the level,” and up on the hillsides 
we found it as much as thirty inches 
deep in places. We remained in camp 
all the next day, the 30th (Saturday), 
but Sunday, August 31st, we sallied 
forth in full force, except one packer 
and the cook. Boyden, the taxidermist, 
and I went down to this same lake. 
The director and his son went out in 
some other territory. Boyden said he 
had been instructed to post the taxi- 
dermist at the upper end of the lake, 
where he was to watch for moose, like- 
wise to post me down near opposite 
the middle of the lake, while he him- 
self had been instructed to watch the 
lower end of the lake. We were dis- 
posed of accordingly. Just about the 


time we assumed our respective sta- 
tions according to “instructions,” it be- 
gan to rain and snow lightly and con- 
tinued to do so for some time. The 
taxidermist and I were occupying our 
respective “posts” as per “instructions,” 
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USING THE GLASSES. 
Looking for sheep on the snow-covered mountain- 
sides up Lost Creek, mounted on Faithful Dick, 
who perished last winter for want of feed. 


dividing our time between trying to 
keep out of the rain and at the same 
time keep ourselves out of sight while 
“watching for moose.” About one-half 
hour after being thus “posted,” I heard 
some shooting up on the side of a low 
mountain near the lower end of the 
lake. I stepped out into the open and 
saw a moose standing by the side of 
a small bush in the snow upon the hill- 
side. Watching him through the glasses 
and during a continuance of the shoot- 
ing I saw him start to walk and then 
fall and roll and slide quite a distance 
down the mountain. I did not know at 
the time who was doing this shooting. 
but thought it must be some member 
of our party. Presently the taxidermist 
left his “post,” came down my way and 
together we went up in that direction, 
and following Boyden’s tracks in the 
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A LARGE EWE SHOT THROUGH THE NECK 
AT 350 YARDS. 
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snow I found that after “posting” the 
taxidermist and me according to “in 
structions,” he had proceeded only a 
short distance toward the lower end of 
the lake and then turned diagonally out 
through the brush and up grade; finally 
passing out of the timber of the low 
ground and coming into the open on 
the lower portion of the ridge of the 
mountain previously referred to. He 
had “espied two bull moose upon the 
side of the hill.” He said, “I shot first 
at the larger, which ‘beat it’ over the 
hill.” He then began to shoot at the 
smaller, which he finally got. By the 
time the taxidermist and I arrived in 
that vicinity he had finished gralloch- 
ing the moose, a nice four-year-old 
male, and was coming back down hill 
to meet us. 

My indignation was at white heat. 
I never was nearer a volcanic outbreak 
from anger in my life. Further com- 
ment is not necessary. I do not blame 
Boyden so much as the system of “in- 
structions” to which we were being 
subjected. Yet, Boyden himself should 
have refrained from participating in 
this kind of tactics, even though he 
may have been acting in accordance 
with his interpretation of his instruc- 
tions. Had I been on a private hunt 
and not collecting materiat for museum 
purposes, I would most certainly have 
closed my part of it then and there 
without any further ado. My loyalty to 
the museum program, which was so 
near and dear to my heart, was all 
that prevented me from going into vio- 
lent and effective rebellion at that par- 
ticular time against whoever was 
responsible for this kind of procedure. 
But with great effort I kept my feel- 
ings smothered effectively and con- 
curred in Boyden’s suggestion that we 
get this animal into the camp today if 
possible. Therefore the taxidermist 
and I set to work upon the animal 
while Boyden went for pack horses and 
the other packer. 

The snow was over two feet deep 
where we were working, and during 1 
part of the time a blinding snowstorm 
was raging, while at other times the 
sun was shining brightly. We worked 
as rapidly as possible under the cir- 
cumstances and were ready for the pack 
horses when they returned about two 
hours later. The skin, with head at- 
tached, and nearly all of the meat, was 
soon loaded and we were on our way to 
camp where we arrived late that after- 
noon, wet, cold, and hungry and in dif- 
ferent states of temperament, but ex 
teriorily all smiling and pleasant. 

Director and son returned late that 
night, stating that they had bagged a 
cow some seven or eight miles away, 
the only moose they saw that day. Next 
day (Monday), Boyden and I worked 
around and in the vicinity of the lake; 
we saw nothing and no fresh signs. 
The taxidermist, accompanied by the 
director and his son, went for the cow 
they had gotten the day before, which 
they brought in late that night. It 
proved to be a very fine specimen in- 
deed. 

During the day Boyden related to me 
many very interesting and in some in- 
stances trying experiences of himself 
and friends during recent winters in 
that country. In my longer narrative I 
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have endeavored to reproduce a_ de- 
scription of some of these conditions 
us they were given to me. 


Tuesday, September 2, two members 
of our party went out across the Snag 
river into new territory; returned about 
10 p. mn.; reported seeing little moose 
sign, but followed for a while the tracks 
of a cow and calf. Finally they brought 
a cow to bag, the only one seen that 
day, just across in Canadian territory. 
This cow was not so large as the pre- 
vious one but will fit into the group 
ndmirably. Boyden was sent out on a 


prospecting tour in another direction, 
while I was permitted to “watch the 
lake again.” Boyden returned about 10 
p. m.; reported seeing “nothing but 
some fresh tracks of a cow and calf.” 
I spent the forenoon writing, during 


which I attempted a discussion of game 


conditions in this territory as I was 
finding them and which 1 have ready 


for publication in another article. 1 
walked over to the lake and loitered 
about sume all afternoon, seeing noth- 
ing but one covey of «about fifteen 
spruce hens, the first and only covey 
I saw on the entire trip. I did not 


attempt to shoot any but contented my- 
self with watching and admiring them 
for a while. I saw no moose nor any 
sign of any. Throughout the vicinity 
of the lake I saw no fresh tracks at all. 

The next day, Wednesday, September 
3rd, the director and his son took pack 
horses and went for the cow gotten 
the day before. Taxidermist and 
packer remained in camp and worked 
on material. Boyden and 1 went horse- 
back about eight miles up a tributary 
of the Snag to a locality where it was 


one 


thought we might find some sheep. 
About three miles out from camp we 
found the entire country covered with 


snow, but continued up the narrow val- 
ley, studying the surrounding country 
closely with glasses. There was 
lutely no sign of life anywhere. 
thing was as quiet and the 
as near a perfect New England winter's 
scene on a cloudy day just after a heavy 
snowstorm, as it is possible to repro- 
duce, 

We had almost reached 
our contemplated tour and 
about concluded that were wasting 
time and labor in this direction as the 
whole surrounding country looked to be 
absolutely lifeless. Just about 1 p. m., 
however, we saw a light trail of sheep 
tracks through the snow upon the moun- 


nbso- 
every 


scene Was 


the end of 
had just 
we 


tain side to our left, which led us to 
continue up the narrow valley, hoping 
that we might soon see some. sheep. 


This was the only game sign we could 
see anywhere within the range of our 


glasses. We were now coming into 
snow about fifteen inches deep, and 
traveling was tedious and slow. Pres- 


ently, while plodding along up grade, 
I looked up to our left and chanced to 
ewe standing on the brow or 
“noint” of a sloping ridge running out 


see a 


at right angles to the mountain, about 
200 yards in front and to our left. 1 
dismounted, and leaving Boyden with 


the horses in view of sheep, walked to 
the cafion and thence climbed to the 
brow of the ridge where sheep was last 
seen. Upon looking over the crest and 
up the slope toward the mountain | 
saw a band of thirteen moving slowly 
up the backbone of the ridge about 300 
vards away and directly from me. The 
entire country was covered with snow 
and I had forgotten to take my glasses 
from Boyden when I started the stalk, 
consequently could see the different an- 
imals too indistinctly to choose any 
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particular one. I could not make out 
uny rams, however, and knowing that 
we needed another ewe and were en- 


titled to another, I hurriedly decided to 
try one that was moving slightly in 
front and to the left of the main bunch, 
as I did not wish to shoot into the 
bunch indiscriminately. Lying down on 
the point of the hill and using my elbow 
for a rest, I fired, apparently missing 


completely. At the report of the gun 
they began to run rapidly without 
changing relative’ positions. I fired 
again at the same sheep and missed 


again. I fired again the third time and 
she fell, rolling over and down the side 
of the ridge several yards. Climbing 
up to her I found out that she had been 
shot through the neck. a very good 
specimen, older than the one previously 
obtained and which would fit well into 
our group. I dragged her down a way; 
was met by Boyden who took her down 
into the cafion where we gralloched her, 


Inaking some pictures first, ate light 





and one caribou. One sheep, a good- 
sized ram, was taken by me with the 
280 Ross at nearly 1,000 yards. The 
caribou was obtained by snother mem- 
ber of our party at some 600 yards, 
thus showing the extreme difficulty we 
experienced in approaching game _ in 
that vicinity, owing, no doubt, to the 
fact that it had been much hunted by 
miners from month to month for table 
meat. From this locality we moved 
along the trail back to Bonanza, where 
we arrived two days later Saturday, 
September 13th. While riding along the 
trail the day before I saw a medium- 
sized bull caribou off to cur left about 
150 yards. Turning in my saddle I sig- 
naled to the director and asked him if 
we should take it. He said “Go ahead, 
Doc.” I turned aside out of the pack- 
train, dismounted and fired. The day 
had been cool, cloudy and windy and 
directly upon dismounting I began to 
shake from cold as one so often does 
when riding in a carriage or horseback 
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lunch and returned to camp, taking the 
specimen with us, 

Next day some of our party went on 
a prospecting tour for game signs, some 
remained in camp working on material, 
while I spent the forenoon writing and 
went with Boyden to sheep vicinity in 
afternoon, looking for rams. Saw small 
band of ewes but no rams, Returned to 
camp late. We had now been in that 
locality about one week. Most all of 
us had hunted six days. We had seen, 
all told, seven moose anda had gotten 
three—saw no bears; little game’ sign, 
notwithstanding we had fresh snow; 
few ewes and lambs, but no rams. 

Friday we moved eight miles east 
where we camped and hunted moose 
late that afternoon, and next day in 
contiguous territory, during which time 
we secured one good-sized bull—the cir- 
cumstances surrounding which are quite 
interesting in some respects and quite 
ludicrous in others. They have been 
written up in detail for presentation 
elsewhere. Space forbids attempting it 


here. This completed our moose hunt- 
ing. Sunday was spent in camp rest- 
ing and I devoted the cntire day to 
writing. We moved Monday farther 


east to Beaver Creek, a beautiful, clear- 
water stream reminding one of a Wyo- 
ming or Colorado stream, where we 
camped for one night and got some very 
fine grayling, eighteen to twenty inches 
in length. We next moved southward 
from this point, up the Beaver to 
Horsefelt where we camped for two or 
three days and secured twe more sheep 
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several hours on just such a day as this. 
I fired, all told, seven shots at this car- 
ibou as he scornfully moved away out 
of range. It was the consensus of 
opinion, in which I readily concurred, 
that he was wholly uninjured from my 
fusillade, Just as the caribou was 
about to disappear from sight our coo. 
came running up to me and said, “Let 
me try it, Doe.” To which I smilingly 

after a moment or two—could truth- 
fully say, “He is too far away Vy this 
time.” My poor shooting in this in- 
stance was due to the muscular rigors 
from cold. I did some other very poor 
shooting while on this trip which 1 
ascribed only to poor marksmanship and 
poor ammunition. The ammunition was 
all war-time ammunition, as I had no 
ammunition with me made by the Ross 
people themselves. I shall never go out 
again without genuine Ross ammunition 
unless it is absolutely impossible to ob- 
tain it. During the trip I made a few 
very remarkable shots, the credit for 
which I give to the gun which I used 
and not to my marksmanship. 

We left Bonanza Sunday afternoon. 
traveling along the old pack-train trail. 
and arrived at Skolai Basin the third 
Gay thereafter, where we stopped for 
TWo days and succeeded in getting two 
four-year-old rams, which were obtained 
by our director and his son. These, 
together with two other specimens of 
sheep which has been gotten for us by 
a local resident, completed our sheep 
group. Therefore from this point it was 
determined that we should continue 














homeward. Three days more or less 
strenuous traveling, including the re- 
crossing of the Nizina Glucier, brought 
us back to McCarthy, from which we 
had been absent a period of forty-four 
days. During this time we worked 
hard, played none, experienced some 
hardships, endured some privations, en- 
joyed no luxuries, saw comparatively 
little game and had to work especially 
hard for the material we brought back. 
Most of our shooting was obtained at 
long range, our best sheep specimen 
being taken at nearly 1,000 yards, and 
our only large male moose received his 
mortal wound at even a greater dis- 
tance. During the entire time we were 
out all game seen by all of us, four 
of us hunting nearly all of the time 
and five a part of the time, is as fol- 
lows, according to the notes I made 
while on the trip, based upon daily re- 
ports given by members of our party 
in response to my questions upon the 
subject: 

Female goats and kids. exclusive of 
repeaters, probably 100; male goats 
identified as such, probably fewer than 
10; caribou, all told, 32, less 9 known 
to be repeaters, leaving 23; some of 
these even may have been repeaters; 
moose, 17 (probably one calf). Probably 
5 or 6 of these were repeaters and 8 
of the 17 were reported by one mem- 
ber of our party as being seen one 
morning “a long way off.” Only 5 bull 
moose were seen during the entire hunt, 
2 of which were probably repeaters; 
about 300 to 400, or fewer, ewes and 
lambs; rams that could be positively 
identified as such even with the aid of 
glasses, 11; bears, 4 (I saw none my- 
self) ; rabbits, 1; porcupines, 2; wolves, 
none. 

We secured some good material for 
museum purposes; 11 goats (two bil- 
lies); 10 sheep (four rams, 2 off 
which are four-year-olds); 7 caribou 
(only 1 out of the velvet); 4 moose; 
no bears; no wolves, For the informa- 
tion of those who may question the ef- 
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PICKING A TRAIL OVER THE GLACIAL MORAINE, THE MOST HAZARDOUS PART OF GLACIAL 
TRAVEL WE ENCOUNTERED. 


be acceptable to any amateur sports- 
man as private trophies, and not one 
of them would delight a seasoned or 
experienced trophy collector. These 
facts can be substantiated by an in- 
spection of the material which was 
brought out. All the material we got 
is good for the purposes for which it 
was sought, but we sorely need some 
better specimens to go with our ma- 
terial in order to complete representa- 
tive groups of these species. We got 
the best material we saw, and we saw 
the best material there is in the terri- 
tory we hunted. 

I am more convinced than ever that 
the game situation is a serious matter. 
I believe that the work we are doing 
will do more to stimulate game con- 
servation in the minds of the people 
who will view these groups than any 
other single line of endeavor in con- 
nection with this question. 

We spent some two or three days at 














CROSSING GLARE ICE ON THE GLACIER. 


fects of promiscuous meat getting upon 
game in a district I will aver that we 
got the best material we could find, 
but the character of it you may judge 
when I say to you that of all the 32 
museum specimens gotten by us, in- 
eluding the male, female and young, 
there are not more than six that would 


McCarthy in boxing and shipping our 
material. Then late one night, when 
finished, we boarded a gasoline hand- 
car and were taken to Chitina, where 
we caught the outbound morning train 
for Cordova. As I bade adieu for the 
time being to that section of the coun- 
try I could not help but reflect upon its 


many wonders and its seeming incon- 
sistencies. We had _ enjoyed fine 
weather and most pleasant climatic con- 
ditions during the summer. But soon 
the scene changes. Late in September 
the warm rays of a southern sun grow 
fainter and shorter. Long. bleak, cold, 
cheerless, stariess, moonless nights 
hang their cloak of pall over this vast 
northland. All vegetable life, which 
was so thrifty and exuberant during 
the short summer, is caught within the 
icy grasp of relentles winter and held 
pulseless for long, weary, bleak, cold 
and monotonous months. The wild, un- 
checked storms of winter begin to rage 
around the mountain peaks and _ hiss 
and snarl along their precipitous 
crags. The vicissitudes of the god of 
weather run rampant, knowing no re- 
strictions, obeying no laws except their 
own wild caprice, merciless in the ex- 
treme, terrible to witness and worse 
ihan death many times to experience, 
sweeping over this immense domain 
with absolute sway, reckless, heedless 
and merciless, breaking every will op- 
posed to them, smashing every force 
running counter to them, unconquerable, 
ungovernable, unyielding, sweeping, 
raging, tearing, storming at will until 
their very fury is spent and they lie 
painting on the vast expanse of their 
“uin, And then caught in the glimmer- 
ing twinkles of hope emanating from 
the first rays of another short return- 
ing summer’s sun, which soon bursts 
forth in respendent glory, reanimating 
the slumbering remnants of the season 
before till within a few days under the 
warming influence of the most welcome 
summer season the whole country not 
clothed in perpetual snow is again 
quickly one living sea of waving ver- 
dure, exuberant, succulent, rich, luxu- 
rious and prolific. For one short period 
each season the land is a_ veritable 
garden of nature’s green, teeming with 
niyriads of wild flowers, grasses, shrub- 
Lery, berries and plants of every kind 
known to this clime, all growing in 
rank profusion, even up to the very 
borders of the permanent remains of 
the King of Winter, the glaciers. 
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RESULT OF A CHICKEN HUNT IN WHICH THE AUTHOR PARTICIPATED. 


“Jiggers, Fellers, Bluebills” 


Having 
with very 


made severul ‘rips to camp 
little success as to the num 
ber and quality of birds bagged, our 
party, consisting of Dad. the veteran, 
und myself, concluded that we would 
wait until the next good freeze before 
returning for another, and probably the 
final shoot. It was now late in Octo- 
ber, and the weather had been for the 
past two weeks unusually warm and 
fair, regular Indian summer; in fact, 
only once had there been a freeze, and 


that a slight one, just sufficient to 
start the native ducks on their way. 
Nearly all the hunters returned with 


the same story, viz: shooting very poor. 
In quizzing some of the fellows as to 
their dope on the situation—that is, 
why so few ducks at this time of the 
season when the shooting should be the 
best—many different solutions were of- 
fered, For instance, the younger and 
inexperienced hunter would say that, 
according to his judgment, the ducks 
had just up and gone South, and that’s 
all there was to it. The hunter who 
bases his ideas upon past experiences 
will quote to you that so many years 
ago we had similar conditions, and that 
there was no general flight of ducks, 
saying that they just keep going South 
i few at a time, and that in his judg- 
ment this year would Le the same. 
Then we seek out the old boy who has 
hunted them on the ice, with the mer- 
cury around 20 above; the old boy wh¢ 
goes out after them when nearly every- 
one else had oiled up the gun and laid 
it aside for the season. Let’s see what 
he has to say: “Why, bless you, my 
boy, the ducks are not down yet,” and. 
continuing, says: ‘While it is true that 
up to date this has been an off year for 
cuck shooting, and while it is true that 
the general line of flight of the birds 
is a few hundred miles west of us this 
venr, it is also true that when the next 
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freeze comes, if it is general, you will 
see some wonderful shooting. But ow- 
ing to the lateness of the season it will 
not last long, so I warn you to be on 
the alert concerning the weather con- 
ditions, and govern yourself accord- 
ingly.” 

Other members of the club who were 
in camp on the 9th of November tel- 
ephoned to the secretary and suggested 
closing camp for the season, saying that 
they were not getting enough ducks tu 
eat, and that, seemingly, all the birds 
had gone South. But our party had al- 
ready notified the secretary of the club 
that under no circumstances should the 
camp be closed until we had another 
week-end trip, shooting or no shooting. 
So instructions were given to keep the 
cook there until our party arrived. 

We had been watching the weather 
report faithfully for the past ten days, 
and when on November 12th the weath- 
er man announced much colder, and we 
read that in the Canadian Northwest 
the temperature was 5 to 10 above, we 
rejoiced and held a hurried consulta- 
tion. As a result of the consultation 
we decided to leave for camp at 3 
o’clock via auto. 

At the last moment I hud decided to 
take my friend, Jimmie, along, as he 
ean fix anything from a leaky duck 
boat to a frozen radiator. 

The trip to camp was uneventful. The 
going was good, and to add to the ex- 
citement we had not covered thirty 
miles before we saw ducks flying South, 
and from then until dark numerous 
bunches were seen, all headed in the 
same direction. This made Dad skep- 
tical, and he remarked that we were go- 
ing to be too late, and I will admit that 
1, too, was feeling a bit pessimistic, but 


the Veteran told us to cheer up, that 
the birds we saw flying were the last 
of the natives and he was mighty glad 
they were getting out of the country. 
because he only wanted “Northerners.” 

We can already feel the change in the 
atmosphere, and the Veteran announces 
a sure enough freeze tonight, “and that 
means some real shooting over decoys 
tomorrow. If I am not mistaken we 
will just be in time for the big blue- 
bill shoot,” said he. 

We arrive at camp about 7 o’clock 
and are welcomed by Dick, the chef. 
“Gad, Dick, there is some difference in 
the temperature up here a _ hundred 
miles north; when did it start to get 
eold?” Dick replied that it turned much 
colder during last night, and also said 
that ducks had been leaving the lake 
all day, and was rather pessimistic re- 
garding the shooting for tomorrow. 
“Where do you get that way?” says the 
Vet. “You will see more ducks on this 
lake tomorrow than you have seen be- 
fore all season; get busy with a feed 
for four hungry hunters.” 

After partaking of a wonderful camp 
dinner, the principal course of which 
was baked duck, we discuss the possi- 
bilities of the flight for the morning. 

“Tell you what we better do, fel- 
lows,” drawls out the Vet. “Go down 
to the dock and haul our boats up on 
the shore, for it will surely freeze: to- 
night, and it will be some job to get 
the boats out of the ice tomorrow morn- 
ing before daylight.” ‘Agreed,’ we 
say. So we don our coats and boots and 
proceed to the dock, where we find a 
small fleet of hunting boats, every one 
of which is loaded down with decoys. 
By this time we are wondering what 
kind of decoys to use in the morning. 
“Listen, boys,” says the Vet; “take blue- 
bills and canvasback. While there will 
undoubtedly be thousands of mallards 





here tomorrow, it is altogether unlikely 
that we can get down to the potholes 
near shore on account of the ice; but 
if we can get to the outside rush line, 
the bluebills and other deep-water ducks 
will sure come in to the decoys.” 

After returning to camp, we find the 
table all cleared, chairs in place and 
other things in readiness for a game of 
cards, the name of which is familiar to 
all sportsmen. As usual, we agree to 
quit at eleven bells, and also, as usual, 
no One carries away any great reward 
for having engaged in the pastime. 

“What time do you fellows want to 
get out on the lake in the morning?” 
usks Dick. For the first time I butts in 
and says: “There is no use in rushing 
out before daylight, as these deep-water 
ducks do not begin to fly until some 
little time after sun-up,” and as I cite 
cases and recall past experiences, I get 
by with my argument for a not too 
early start. But the Vet and Dad in- 
sist that we must allow time for break- 
ing through a barrier of ice and hence 
must be at the boat landing at 6 o’clock 
at the latest. We all agree. 

Seeming only a few minutes, but in 
reality several hours, after we hit the 
pillow, “Big Ben” notified us that it 
was time to get up, and those who re- 
fused to respond to the alarm were 
soon tempted with a stronger invitation 
to arouse when the fumes of bacon and 
eggs and the aroma of coffee came from 
the kitchen. 

“Who will take the lead in case we 
have to break ice?” asks one of the fel- 
lows. This question is promptly an- 
swered by the Veteran, who announces 
that the fellow who drew the steel boat 
will have to lead, for the reason that 
the steel boat will stand the ice break- 
ing and the wooden boats will not. 

After the shoot was over, I congrat- 
ulated myself more than once that I 
had brought my friend, Jimmie, along 
on this trip, as he drew the steel boat; 
und I will tell the world that he is some 
ice-cutter with a boat. Had it not been 
for his strong arms, and his untiring 
nerve, and ability to handle a boat, my 
shooting this day would have consisted 
ouly of what birds I could have got 
within a hundred yards or so from the 
dock, which, by the way, would have 
been mighty few, as was later proven. 

On arriving at the dock we acknowl- 
edged to the Vet that he knew what 
he was talking about when he prophe- 
sied that we would have to break ice 
this morning to get out into our favor- 
ite blinds, for we find ice better than 
a third of an inch thick, and conclude 
that nearly the entire lake must be like- 
wise frozen. We also thank the Vet- 
eran for having the good judgment to 
command us to beach our boats the 
night before. What a fierce time we 
should have had cutting our boats out 
had we not followed his advice. 

It was an easy matter to slide our 
boats onto the ice to the end of the 
dock, Jimmie leading, followed by the 
Veteran and myself. 

After receiving a few instructions 
from the Vet, Jimmie jumps in his boat 
and with his extra weight crushes thru 
the ice, and the fight is on. The way 
Jimmie tears thru that ice is scandal- 
ous. We fall in behind, all but Dad, 
who is fussing around camp, as usual, 
trying to get his things together. As 
Jimmie is not acquainted with the 
lake, the Veteran tells him to head for 
a certain bunch of rushes, which, by 
the way, is a favorite blind and a dandy 
bay for bluebills. I take it for granted 


that the old Vet will pull in at this 
point and make a stand for the day. 
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We begin to see hundreds of ducks 
on the ice, and when they take to wing 
the noise from the vibrations of their 
wings can be distinctly heard at a long 
distance on this frosty morning. Mal- 
lards and other marsh ducks are now 
jumping up from their abode near the 
shore line on the south side of the lake, 
while out in the lake proper we see 
thousands of ducks. 

The morning is clear and cold, and a 
light wind is blowing from the South- 
west. We hear not a gun on the entire 
lake, nor do we observe any other hunt- 
er. Soon we arrive at the point which 
we Call Bluebill Bay, and the Vet angles 
off here and takes possession of the 
blind and announces that he will try 
it out for awhile. We see Doc just 
reaching the boat landing. 

As Jimmie seems to be real ambitious 
I tell him to lead on and make for the 
southwest end, where I feel sure we 
will find some open water. As we move 
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the northwest of us, except the small 
open space which we were in, all was 
ice, and the ducks were sitting there 
by the thousands. Hundreds flew out 
of the open bay when we came in, and 
dropped on the ice near by. There was 
something in the atmosphere in the na- 
ture of a mirage, which made the ducks 
sitting on the ice look unusually large, 
and I am sorry that I hadn’t a power- 
ful camera with me. My! what a pic- 
ture! Now and then a bunch of fifty 
or a hundred would arise gracefully, 
fly around a bit, and, seeing that there 
was nothing to disturb them, again 
alight. Many were squatting or sitting 
down, while others, more alert, were 
walking around, heads erect, antici- 
pating; full of suspense and curiosity. 

“Well, Jimmie, let us beat it over to 
the farther side of that alley which 
you see yonder to the west of us and 
make a stand. While the blind does 
not look very good, it will be sufficient 




















THE CAMP. 


along we notice now and then small 
open places, kind of slushy, which the 
ducks have kept open by swimming to 
and fro during the night. As we move 
thru these places I wonder how these 
birds get their sleep and at the same 
time keep these places open. No doubt 
they take turns just the same as a hu- 
man being would do under like condi- 
tions. 

“Jimmy, look over west just beyond 
the outside rush line and tell me what 
you see.” “I see open water and more 
ducks than I ever saw before in my 
whole life; and look at them on top 
of the ice, too,” says Jimmy. “You’re 
on, my boy; break right out into the 
open water and we will make observa- 
tions.” 

In ten or fifteen minutes we are out 
in the open water, and the scene which 
we behold is beyond description. Words 
fail when one attempts to narrate even 
to one with eyes and ears of a sports- 
man. To many hunters, the first and 
foremost thing that would enter their 
minds would be, “How many ducks can 
I get out of this today, and where is 
the best place to get the largest bag?” 
But to me the most important event 
of the day was taking place, and I had 
not even placed a shell in my gun as 
yet. I even commanded Jimmie to drop 
oar for a few minutes so that we might 
witness the flight of these wild birds 
of nature and study them on this won- 
derful frosty November morning, under 
conditions which we do not very often 
find. Jimmie was rather excited, and 
it was with considerable reluctance that 
he heeded my command. 

We could now see the entire west half 
of the lake with no.rushes in front of 
us to interfere. For nearly a mile to 


for bluebill shooting.” So Jimmy leads 
on, now easy going in the open water, 
and in a few minutes we arrive at the 
point designated. W notice, upon our 
arrival here, that some fool hunter has 
left about a dozen large canvasback de- 
coys, no doubt from the previous day’s 
shooting, and I begin to make unkind 
remarks about the carelessness of some 
of the members of our club, thinking, 
naturally, that they belong to us. How- 
ever, on examination, I find that the 
decoys do not belong to us, and fee! 
much better toward the afore-mentioned 
members. 

“We will make a stand of our own 
decoys right near these others, and if 
the guy that owns them shows up, he 
may have them and find another blind. 
This business of leaving your decoys 
out over night near a certain blind with 
the intention of holding the same for 
the next day is damn poor hunting eti- 
quette,” I tell Jimmie. 

So we place out about forty decoys. 
bluebills and “cans,” and take our po- 
sition in the blind. We have some dif- 
ficulty in getting in to the rushes, for 
we find quite a layer of ice around 
them. 

The ducks are beginning to take 
wing now, but do not come in to the 
decoys. Jimmie is very anxious to get 
his gun off and takes a couple shots 
at a wide range, scratching one, which 
falls several hundred yards away. He 
insists upon going after it, and while 
I tell him it is useless, he says he de- 
sires to go back near the shore line 
anyway, where we have already ob- 
served hundreds of mallards dropping 
in. As I see it is useless to try to head 
him off, I tell him to try to find the 
place where they are lighting and made 
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it emphatic that he should get good 
cover because the mallards are mucu 
more alert than the deep water variety. 
I waved him goodbye, watched him 
plowing through the ice for a few min- 
utes, and this was the last I saw of 
him for two hours, 

As I relax to try to make myself 
comfortable, I notice that the bluebills 
are beginning to fly and will surely be 
decoying soon. I also note, with much 
pleasure, that the wind is slightly 
stronger from the southwest, which 
means that the birds will have to fly 
against the wind when coming to my 
decoys. Now I begin to feel the warm 
rays of the sun on my back, and I con- 
clude that in a few hours the entire 
lake will be open, especially if the wind 
keeps up. I look at my watch and ob- 
serve that it is ten minutes to 10. 

“Ah! here comes a bunch headed 
straight for the decoys. Come on, you 
beauties.” They swing a little too far 
this time so I let them go on their way. 
I do not have to wait long for the next 


eall. In come four, swing a trifle to 
one side, turn, come back and drop 


right into the decoys. Oh, boy! I let 
them swim around for a minute or so, 
then stand up in my boat and holler, 
“Get out of there, you little devils.” 
After giving me the once over they take 
wing and the best I can do is to down 
two of them. 

I‘or the next two hours or more these 
little fellows paid my decoys several 
visits. It was ideal bluebill shooting. 
Many times I would let them sit in the 
decoys and swim around to their hearts’ 
content, studying them, seeing how 
they would act with the wooden boost- 
ers. They sure are fools to decoy and 
I conclude that on this day they would 
decoy to any old thing that resembles 
a duck were it stuck out in this par- 
ticular place. Each visit they make 
they come the same route, just as if 
there were a road a few yards wide, 
which they were compelled to travel 
over. And the distance they fly above 
the ice and water does not vary five 
yards. Now and then a single would 
eall, then a bunch of ten to fifteen. 
Some were the “greater” and some the 
“lesser.” The “lesser” predominated. 
The drakes of the greater species were 
certainly beautiful with their winter plu- 
mage. Now and then a bunch of mal- 
lards would pass over, or gadwalls and 
spooners, but they did not take a liking 
to the deep water decoys, and would 
fly on, seemingly disgusted. Here 
comes three little fellows and alight 
just to the right of my decoys. I take 
it for granted they are the lesser blue- 
bill. Now they are swimming into the 
decoys, and on closer examination I ob- 
serve that they are hooded merganzers, 
commonly called fish ducks. The drake 
is a beauty, with his white top-knot, and 
as the other two are hens, he seems 
to realize the importance of his posi- 
tion. They are among the later arriv- 
als from the far North, coming as they 
do very late in the season. I do not 
molest them and they swim around for 
several minutes; in fact, they visit with 
me until I shoot at the next bunch of 
bluebills. 

Just to the north of the open bay 
there was an ice gorge or barrier, 
which caught all my dead ducks. The 
waves and wind would wash them up 
against this ice jam and there they 
would remain. This proved to be a 


great convenience, for had it not been 
for this condition, I should have had 
to leave my blind many times to re- 
trieve the dead birds. 

is becoming con- 


I notice the bay 
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siderably larger from the effects of the 
wind and sun, and soon the entire lake 
will be open, so I conclude to retrieve 
the birds which I have shot. As l 
start to leave the blind I see a boat 
approaching from the’ north, and _ be- 
fore I have retrieved all my birds the 
hunter reaches the open water and 
heads straight for the decoys. At once 
I draw the conclusion that here comes 
the owner of the decoys which we 
found at this point. When in hailing 
distance, I ask him if he is the owner 
of the decoys and he answers in the 
affirmative. In the short visit which 
we had, he informed.me that on the 














THE AUTHOR IN THE 


STUBBLE. 


evening previous he was shooting here 
and fell out of his boat into about four 
feet of very cold water. No wonder 
he left his decoys out over night. He 
also reported that he had had a fine 
shoot the day before at this point on 
red heads and canvasback. After load- 
ing his decoys he pulled over to the 
west and located at another point some 
distance away. 

After resuming my position in the 
blind, I look to the east and observed 
two boats coming through the identical 
path which Jimmie and I had made 
earlier in the morning. I do not have 
to guess who it is, because I can readily 
distinguish the stalwart form of the 
the Veteran as he stands up in his boat 
making observations, and no doubt try- 
ing to locate from whence comes all 
this shooting. Soon they are out in 
the open water and I can hear the 
Vet talking to Dad. Surely they are 
debating where to go. I decide that 
question for them by standing up in 


my boat, shouting and waving my 
hands. Although they do not quite 
understand, Doc leaves the Vet and 


pulls toward my blind, and the Vet 


pulls into a point of rushes to the 
south. 
When Dad got within hailing dis- 


tance I said, “Gad, I am glad you fel- 
lows finally got the tip to come out 
here where the shooting is. Why the 
dickens didn’t you come two hours 
ago?” He is nearly out of wind and 
doesn’t say much, only that the Vet 
wanted to stick it out at his favorite 
blind and that he, Dad, had stuck there 
thinking that the Vet knew his busi- 
ness, 

“Well, get in under cover and if I 
am not inistaken, I will show you some 
of the best bluebill shooting that you 
have ever seen, and to prove it just 
take a squirt into my boat.” When 
Dad saw the number of birds I had 





he imincdiately became brighter, and | 
told hira it was up to him to dupli- 
cate the number which I had, that | 
was actually tired of shooting, and 
would rest, smoke and watch him 
shoot. This met wilth his approval, 
and believe me, he soon began to dem- 
onstrate that he would have his share 
if the flight kept up long enough. At 
first I had to call him down for shoot- 
ing at them too wide and too soon. He 
wouldn’t let them come in, even when 
they insisted upon it. Soon, however, 
he tamed down, and would even let 
the little rascals come in and sit in 
the decoys. Say! Dad had the time 
of his young life for the next hour or 
so, and every few minutes would curse 
the Vet for not getting over here 
sooner. 

Jimmie finally returns from his wild 
zoose chase, and although he got a nice 
bag of mallards, reports that it was 
awfuliy hard work as he had to con- 
tinually break the ice. 


‘The Veteran is coaxing a few in 
over yonder, and very few of those 
those that come in will get away,” | 
remarked; “but he sure made one grand 
mistake this morning by sticking around 
his famous bluebill point near camp.” 


The flight is now practically over 
and after a visit and finishing the re- 
mains of the lunch, we decide to pick 
up and return to camp. 


“Do you know, boys, this has been, 
to me, the best shoot that I have ex- 
perienced for years. Now by that, I 
do not mean from the standpoint of 
the number of birds which I have in 
my boat. Although I have my limit 
in the bag, to me this does not meas- 
ure the success of my hunt. But the 
most wonderful part of it consists in 
a good warm camp accessible to the 
Juke; light hunting boats that do not 
leak; plenty of large block decoys; a 
cold frosty morning in November, with 
a moderate wind, and a few of your 
trusted hunting partners near you. It 
was a revelation to me to see the way 
those bluebills decoyed today. And, 
mind you, they were not flying and de- 
coying everywhere like this, as the ex- 
perience of Dad and the Vet will show 
you. However, I venture to say that 
most any point on this side of the lake 
would have been o. k. Without exag- 
gseration, had a game hog, or market 
hunter been in my location today, he 
could have easily killed 100 bluebills.” 

The Vet is now picking up his de- 
coys. Later when we had joined him 
on the journey to camp he gave out 
the following for our consideration: 

“Roys, I confess I had the wrong 
cope this morning. Just didn’t guess 
it out right, that’s all. You see, I was 
too far away from the open water, but 
I hept holding out, thinking that the 
bay would open up any time. I knew 
some of you boys would hit it right 
and I am sorry now that I did not move 
sooner. However, I have had a very 
pleasant day, notwithstanding a small 
bag. Did you notice that nearly every 
duck you saw today was a northerner? 
And the mallards that dropped in up 
near the shore line. I watched them 
from my bay near the camp, and from 
the numbers which I saw today, I pre- 
dict some great shooting in the corn 
fields in a few days. You know, this 
time of the season these mallards feed 
almost entirely in the corn fields, and 
if one can get in the right field, with 
a good blind, he can have some real 
sport. But tomorrow will find me on 
the lake again to have an outing with 
the bluebills, and watch my score!” 
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Tigers of the Fresh Waters 


Author of ‘Eighty Muskellunge on Bass Tackle in Sixteen Days,” ‘*Fisheritis and 
Muskies Galore,”’ ‘‘An Unusual Muskie Fishing Trip,” “‘Wolves of 
the Sand Lake Chain,” “‘His Largest Muskellunge,’’ etc. 


When winter chill vanishes, welcome 
spring arrives, bringing with it balmy 
zephyrs, song of birds, budding leaves 
and flowers. It heralds the coming of 
summer, and in the mind of the angler 
forms another alluring picture. It is 
that of the wilderness in all its glory— 
the majestic pines, wild flowers, bab- 
bling brooks, running streams, rivers 
and lakes. And then his thoughts re- 
vert to his fishing tackle and other 
equipment. 

The new laws prohibiting the taking 
of bass in Wisconsin during the month 
of June because of their not being thru 
spawning was a wise one and should 
have been done years ago. Of course, 
it was a blow to sportsmen’s 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


about it, what do the sportsmen who 
read my stories look for, and what in- 
terests them most? Aside from the 
description and pleasure depicted, pos- 
sibly adventure, which is enjoyed, is 
the information imparted relative to 
my outfit. The reader may contem- 
plate just such a trip, and wants to 
know what kind of game was secured, 
tackle employed, ete., and I tell him. 
The same should apply to hunting 
trips, ete. Without this information, of 
what account is the story? None what- 
ever from a practical standpoint. 


sea angling it might seem incredible 
when I say that I have taken the prin- 
cipal big-game sea fish of Florida with 
this kind of tackle, and that the world’s 
record with it is a swordfish weigh- 
ing 314 pounds, and made by James 
W. Jump at Santa Catalina Island in 
1918. And in contrast to this I hold 
the world’s record for catching the 
largest game fish on Clark’s O. N. T. 
No. 24 Spool Cotton Thread, a 12-pound 
barracuda, caught in January, 1916, at 
Long Key, Fla. 

Under the circumstances you will 
perceive that for muskellunge fishing a 
bass rod and line is sufficient for this 
kind of sport. Among the bass rods 

and reels on the market 








camps on lakes where only 
bass fishing obtains. Also a 
disappointment to anglers ac- 
customed to June bass fish- 
ing. But I am sure that all 
true sportsmen will welcome 
laws that tend to protect and 
conserve game fish of all 


LET'S GO. 


Can't you see that day will be here mighty quick? 
Can't you see the ice is melted in the crick? 

Take your bait-can and your pole jest below the swimmin’ hole 
Underneath the but'nut tree 
Where the trout are jumpin’ free, 


kinds. That's the place for you an’ me—let's go. 


As every angler knows, 
July and August are not good 
fishing months, nor is it a 
pleasant time to be in the 
woods on account of flies 
and mosquitoes. Conse- 
quently in the states where 
bass fishing is prohibited in 
June the fall fishing should 
be so much the better. 

I rather imagine that many 
anglers who have been used 
to June bass fishing in Wis- 
consin will take up muskel- 
lunge fishing. June is a good 
month for that sport, but the 
“knowing ones” prefer Sep- 
tember, and as the season 
advances and the water be- 
comes colder, as in October 
and November, the fish be- 
come gamier. 

Now, the aim and object 








Can't you see the sun a-shinin’ through the trees? 
Can't you hear the rushes talkin’ to the breeze? 
Take your castin’-rod an’ frog, stand for hours on some old log, 
Where the black-bass sport an’ splash 

Where the shiners leap an’ flas 
See! He strikes it with a crash—let's go. 


Can't you hear that grey-squirrel barkin’ like a dog? 

Can't you hear that pa'tridge drummin’ from a log? 
Leaves are droppin’ from the trees, crick’s a-startin’ in to freeze: 

Take your dog an’ take your gun, 

You can have the mostest fun 

When the fall is just begun—let's go. 


Can't you hear the fire a-cracklin’ in the grate? 

Can't you smell the fried-cakes sizzlin’ on that plate? 
Snow is fallin’, winter's here, but you needn't know no fear; 

Jest sit baskin’ in the heat, 

Dog curled up aroun’ your feel; 

Ain't your happiness complete?—let’s stay. 


are such well-known rods as 
Leonard, Bristol, Hedden’s, 
Divine, Thomas, Richardson, 
ete. Reels—Pfluger. Shakes- 
peare, Meek, Boetzsel, Milan, 
Takapart, Heddon-Dowagiac, 
etc. We all have our indi- 
vidual idea regarding rods 
and reels, so take your 
choice. My preference in se- 
lecting a rod for muskellunge 
fishing would be a 6-foot 6- 
ounce split bamboo Heddon 
bait casting rod, costing 
about $25, and for trolling, a 
514-foot 6-ounce rod, _ be- 
eause the strain on the rod 
would be less severe. 

For reels, my preference 
would be a Meek No. 3, jew- 
eled Kentucky. It is an ex- 
pensive reel, selling at the 
present time, I think, at $32. 
If you do not care to put that 
amount of money into a reel, 
get No. 3 Blue Grass, for 
about $18. It is an excellent 
reel. I have a number of 
each kind, and they are just 
as good as the day I got 


Racpw WiILtiams. them. A fine reel is like a 








watch and should be taken 
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of a sportsman’s magazine 
should be to encourage a love of 
10d’s Great Outdoors; to create inter- 
est in fishing, hunting,  trap-shoot- 
ing camping, canoeing, etce.; to have 
imparted in stories and_ articles 
knowledge that will enable the reader 
to learn how to do things. They can- 
not be too practical. And the ones best 
qualified to do this are the sportsmen 
who are professional writers, men who 
have “been there” and are “still going” 
—not theoretical, library and desk out- 
of-doors writers, which one can readily 
discern, but men who are familiar with 
the technique of the out-of-doors, who 
are expert on equipment in different 
lines, 


The amount of worthless “junk” 
dumped onto the market each year by 
manufacturers and sold to credulous 
sportsmen is appalling. Only by use 
and experimentation can the practica- 
bility and worth of certain kinds of 
equipment be ascertained. And _ the 
cnly way that a reader can find this 
out is by reading articles of sportsmen 
who are competent to judge, and whose 
opinons are worth while. 

When I go on a big-game, sea-angling 
expedition, for instance, and _ write 


There are writers, I am told, who 
profit by exploiting equipment regard- 
less of its true merit. Sooner or later 
they are found out and cease to be- 
come contributors to magazines that 
are beyond reproach. No true sports- 
man will jeopardize his reputation or 
east reflection upon a magazine by do- 
ing such a thing. 

Some writers on angling, who are 
more theoretical than anything else, rec- 
ommend a heavy rod, weighing about 
nine ounces, for muskellunge fishing, 
and 20 or 24-pound test lines. Others 
say that it is immaterial what kind of 
tackle is used so long as one gets the 
fish, and.the enjoyment of fishing. All 
of which is very absurd. 

In big-game sea angling “light tackle” 
is now used by the better class of 
sportsmen; and light tackle as applied 
to sea angling means a rod of wood, 
consisting of a butt and tip that is 
not shorter than 6 feet over all; butt 
to be not over 14 inches long; tip not 
less than 5 feet in length, and to 
weigh not over 6 ounces. And the 
line used is a No. 9 thread line, which 
has a breaking tension .of but 18 
pounds. To those not familiar with 


care of. Don’t forget this. 

When it comes to lines, select a soft- 
braided one for casting. Kingfisher, 
“Special Bait Casting” is a fine line; 
for muskies their “Slickest Casting” is 
more durable. For trolling, a stiffer 
and stronger line may be desired, and 
in that case a _ Kingfisher “Silver 
Sheen.” I seldom troll, consequently 
use a soft, light bait casting line all 
the time. 

My lures for muskellunge have re- 
mained practically the same since boy- 
hood. Frogs, red horse (suckers), 
mice, sometimes squirrels; but my fa- 
vorite lure has always been pork rind 
attached toa single weighted spoon bait 
hook. Formerly I used to cut my pork 
baits in different shapes and sizes, but 
of late years I buy it in bottles already 
cut in strips and ready for use, Fre- 
quently I adorn it with strips of red 
flannel. 

One time, while bait casting for bass 
on a Florida lake, I passed a boat in 
which was a man slinging a plug that 
had six treble hooks attacked to it. 
That sight was enough for me. But to 
be perfectly fair, tho, the plugs catch 
the fish all right. Nearly all the prize- 
winning small and large mouth bass 
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1919 AT 


LAC VIEUX DESERT, WIS., BY JOHN 


KANOBLA. 


\ 51-LB. 3-0Z. MUSKELLUNGE CAUGHT IN 
in the North, and the big mouths in 
the South, and some of the muskel- 


lunge the past few years, have been 
taken with plugs. 

Sometimes conditions are such that it 
is advisable to resort to trolling for 
muskellunge. One of the best spoons 
I know of is the Pflueger “Lowe-Star” 
spoon, and “Pflueger Burlie’”’ No. 5. 

I have been unable to improve on 
my clothing outfit, ete., for use in the 
woods in the fall of the year. It doubt- 


less will be of interest to those seek- 
ing a practical outfit or desiring to 


improve on what they already have: 
Leather coat (flannel lined), breeches 
laced below knee, 
Duxbak hunting coat. 
Wool breeches, laced below knee. 
Stetson hat, and Duxbak cap 
band for ears. 
Two wool outing shirts. 
Two suits wool underwear. 
Two pair wool stockings. 
Two pair wool pajamas. 
Six colored handkerchiefs. 
Cruiser moccasins, 10 inches high. 
Hudson Bay or California blankets. 
Canoe slippers, soled moccasins. 
Boot oil and laces. 
Bath robe, wool 
towels, ete. 


with 


slippers, Turkish 


Medicine kit, lot water bag. 

Sewing box. 

Other practical things to complete 
the outfit would be: 

Packsack. 

Poncho. 

Rubber coat and hat. 

Fishing gloves and leather wool-lined 
gloves, 

Canteen. 

Compass. 

Flask, 

Watch. 

Flashlight. 

Matchbox. 

Colored glasses. 

3oat cushion. 

Kodak. 

Of course it is advisable to have a 
shotgun with you, for in the fall of the 
year you will be able to get partridges 
and ducks. A .22 rifle is a pleasure 
for target shooting and different kinds 


of small game. 
There is good muskellunge fishing 


in Canada and in this country Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan are noted 
for that sport. If you will look over 
the records of the prize winners the 
last nine years you will find that 
nearly half were caught in Wisconsin. 





The Badger state is certainly the 
home of the large ’lunge. I have fished 
it for thirty years and caught many 
big ones, the biggest a 45-pounder. Last 
year my old guide, John Kanobla, took 
a 51-pounder at Lac Vieux Desert. 1 
was pretty sure I hooked onto this old 
warrior the last time I was there while 
John was guiding me, but was unable 
to get him out of the weeds. If it 
wasn’t this fish, then it was a larger 
one, for they are there, and I’m not 
given to romancing. 

Speaking of muskellunge fishing re- 
minds me of a character I once met 
while Mrs. Ellsworth and I were stay- 
ing at a camp up in Minnesota. One 
day there transpired on the scene a 
novice at the angling game. He was 
a big, good-natured, jolly, “rough neck,” 
unfamiliar with the ways of a sports- 
man. His equipment consisted of a 
cheap rod, screeching reel, line and a 
few hooks. Immediately on arrival he 
obtained bait, and securing a_ boat, 
rowed out in front of the camp and 
started fishing. Presently he hooked 
a fair-sized muskie, and the fun start- 
ed. We were sitting on the bank, 
watching him, and much amused at the 
grotesque way he handled the fish. 
Finally he succeeded in getting it near 
the boat and then discovered he was 
minus a gaff hook. Seeing me, he 
shouted: “Hey there! you _ fellow! 
bring me a gaff hook. Quick! Have a 
big one on and can’t land him.” 

I thought him rather presumptuous, 
but seeing the predicament he was in, 
I jumped into a boat and took my 
gaff to him. He finally succeeded in 
boating the fish and felt highly elated. 

The next morning while we were 
easting at the end of the lake, he pulled 
up alongside of us and said: “Say! 
Let fMme take a trolling spoon? Just 
lost mine.” He was so pleasant about 
it that I couldn’t refuse. But a few 
days later the anglers around the 
camp began to miss tackle; and one 
nocen while we were cooking dinner -the 
“roughneck” pulled ashore and request- 


ed me to come down and look at a 
muskie he had just caught. It was a 
beautiful fish, weighing about 20 


pounds, and I congratulated him, Then 
to my amazement I saw some tackle 
of mine lying on the seat in his boat. 
It consisted of a trolling spoon, some 
weediess hooks, leaders, and a spool of 
fine silk line. 

“Where did you get that tackle?” I 
inquired. “Well, I'll tell you,” he re- 
plied frankly, with a grin; “I needed 
it ard went to a fellow’s cabin this 
morning to borrow it. He was out, so 
I just went in and helped myself.” “Let 
me tell you something,” I exclaimed. 
‘osing my temper. “That tackle belongs 
to me. If I ever catch you entering 
my cabin again and taking anything 
the next time your friends see you 
you'll be holding a white chrysanthe- 
mum between your fingers. Get that?’ 
—and he did. 

Go ye, now, into the wildernes and 
play in God’s Great Outdoors. Rejoice 
in the beauty of nature. Drink in the 
vitalizing, pure, pine-laden air. Enjoy 
the sunshiny days and peaceful nights, 
and wax strong. Catch plenty “beeg”’ 
muskellunge with “light tackle” and re- 
turn to the water all fish caught except 
those needed for food or one desired 
for mounting. In so doing you will be 
a conservationist, likewise living up to 
the highest ideals of true sportsman- 
ship. 
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Fun With an M.D. and a D.D. 


By Arthur Requa. 


I often think of it! True, it all oc- 
curred many years ago, but the mirth- 
provoking experiences herein described 
could not easily be forgotten. Both the 
M.D. and the D.D. happened to be rath- 
er ponderous men; both appreciated a 
good joke, and, if as in the following 
instances, it happened to be on them, 
it really,made no difference. 

The time had been set for an angling 
trip. It was to be on the following day. 
The M.D. and the writer were to go 
together. We had not yet taken up the 
later methods of angling for pickerel 
and black bass, but, as a matter of 
course, at least a part of a day must 
be spent in catching bait fish. This 
usually proved to be quite an interest- 
ing part of the game. There were the 
hip rubber boots, the bait-pail, the net. 
By the dextrous use of the big boots, 
encasing feet and limbs of good propor- 
tions, multitudes of shiners and other 
brook fish were frightened into a large 


smash. Things happened very quickly. 
The 225 pounds of humanity dropped 
rapidly, the elevated rubber boot caught 
on the wire and ripped down, or up, 
several inches; there was a piercing 
yell from the “big man” as he still held 
d¢hat pail high up in the air to save the 
bait. For a brief space of time the 
M.D. rested right there, unable to get 
loose. The writer was absolutely pow- 
erless to render necessary aid, for just 
then he was otherwise employed. Some- 
body had to do the laughing. Somebody 
had to join in the shouting, just for the 
sake of variety of tone. Certainly the 
writer was very busy just then. In 
addition to his other strenuous efforts 
he lost no time in cautioning the M.D. 
to “be sure to save the fish.” It all 
looked very funny. We confess to a 
serious omissfon, for we altogether for- 
got to ask the M.D. if it really felt 
funny. 

Well, those bait fish were saved, and 
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WHERE THE BASS LURK. 


(This happening did not take place here, but something did happen to the angling editor right beyond 
those lily pads—he lost his rod!) 





landing net and then dumped into the 
bait-pail. On the day now in mind the 
M.D. carried the pail and the writer 
manipulated the net. There had been 
fairly good success in catching bait, 
when at length we came to a high 
barbed wire fence stretched across the 
stream. Numerous freshets had washed 
down branches from trees and piled 
them up nearly as high as the fence. 
Now, the M.D. was quite averse to turn- 
ing aside for small obstructions, hence 
his ready decision to walk right over 
that wire fence, broken limbs and all. 
Being, as stated, a rather ponderous 
gentleman of probably not far from 225 
pounds, it looked like a startling propo- 
sition as he started in to climb right 
over that obstruction. He was faith- 
fully warned by the writer, almost 
pleaded with. Nevertheless, step by 
step proceeded the M.D., pail in hand, 
until at last there stood the M.D. on 
the very highest limb on the brush heap. 
And now, holding that precious bait- 
pail well up in the air and standing 
eautiously on his left foot, the M.D. 
lifts his right foot up into the air and 
over the top barbed wire. But alas! 
Before it could even touch the coveted 
support on the other side of the fence 
that cruel, heartless branch on which 
rested the full weight of the daring 
M.D. suddenly broke with a startling 


in due time the M.D. became extricated 
and we proceeded on our way, the fel- 
lowship entirely uninterrupted and no- 
body “crying over spilt milk,” or fish. 
But the end of the fun was not yet. 
We now will glance sympathetically 
at scene II. It is on the very edge of 
a lake in Duchess County, N. Y. The 
waters of that lake were unusually low. 
For some distance out into the lake 
heavy planks had been placed on stones 
down towards the boats, the planks be- 


‘ing laid in pairs. The writer was very 


busy getting things ready for the boat. 
The M.D., always doing his full share 
of the work of preparation, started to 
carry that pail of bait to the boat. He 
was not far from one-half the way down 
the planks when suddenly things hap- 
pened again. Looking up from the bank 
things of interest were to be seen. The 
M.D. had slipped. So had the pail out 
of his hand. The bait fish were an 
active lot, flopping on and off those 
planks, between and over the sides. The 
M.D., having righted himself, sat on the 
planks with his big fat fingers running 
races with the fish as he tried to save 
a few. That his long coat-tails were 
hanging down into the water he had 
not noticed. “Doctor, your coat-tails 
are in the water.” Thus faithfully 
shouted the writer, It was a shout that 
cost much effort, for the writer’s 
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Strength seemed about used up as he 
lay rolling convulsed with laughter and 
yelling upon the bank. But the M.D., 
with his fingers still racing with the 
fish, simply responded, but not without 
much emotion, “Darn the coat-tails; | 
want these fish!” He really did save 
some, and we did catch fish, but with 
our continued roars of laughter it was 
n wonder that any fish had the courage 
to remain within “striking distance.” 

But the D.D. who figured in another 
angling trip was not only a large, but 
also very tall man. He and the writer 
had started out to get a pail of bait 
fish. Arriving at the stream with pail 
and net, in walked the D.D., taking 
small notice of the deep water he was 
fast approaching. “Doctor!” exclaimed 
the writer, “look out or you will be in 
water over the tops of your rubber 
boots!” “Oh, I guess not; just see that 
big school of fish,” replied the D.D., 
and on he went, only to step into a 
deep hole and filled his boots to the 
brim. Undaunted by such small things 
as that, the doctor kept right on until 
at last the bait were in the pail on the 
bank, It was musical to hear him step 
as the water in his boots yielded to the 
pressure of his feet. But the big, tall 
D.D. crawled up on the steep bank, 
rested upon his stomach, and, holding 
up high over his head first one foot and 
then the other, he created a waterfall 
over his back as he let the water drain 
out. 


But the end was not yet. We at once 
started for a neighboring spring, into 
which we were to leave our bait fish. 
On the way we met with another of 
those barbed wire fences, of which there 
are so many in that vicinity. But, like 
the M.D., the D.D. was not to be hin- 
dered by such little things as wire 
fences, and at once he proceeded to at- 
tempt to crawl thru between the wires 
of the fence. Considering the closeness 
of the wires, the sharpness of the barbs 
and the thickness of the D.D.’s well- 
developed body, it certainly looked as 
if something of interest might presently 
happen. Well, it happened right off. 
For in less time than it takes to tell it, 
there was the D.D., stretched out full 
length between two wires, the barbs of 
which had penetrated his clothing and, 
evidently, had begun to find their way 
into the D.D.’s skin and flesh. Now, 
the D.D. always had been rather elo- 
quent, and, on this particular occasion, 
he certainly had not forgotten either 
rhetoric, logic, simile or any of the 
tricks of oratory. Yes, he was posi- 
tively eloquent. It was worth listening 
to. It was so impressive that to this 
day the impression of that impressive 
occasion has never been lost. On the 
pext day we caught fish, but surely did 
not forget the artificial waterfalls nor 
the fact that even D.D.s may sometimes 
“be caught.” 

Moral: If you want fun when you go 
angling, go with a jolly M.D. or an elo- 
quent D.D. 








WHAT SUCCESS MEANS. 


Any man can work his best for 
eight hours. 

Any man can be loyal to his em- 
ployer, who carries the heavy load. 

Any one can be honest, kind and 
truthful. 

That’s all that success really 
means.—Will Andy. 
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Ruminations of a Woods Loafer 
A Bird Pilgrimage 


Major Charles S. Moody. 


I immade a little journey not long ago, a sort of bird 
pilgrimage, to Ray’s Lake. You need not look for 
this Jake on any map in your collection, for you will 
not find it. Take my word for it, tho, it is the most 
interesting little sheet of water anywhere out of doors. 
It lies in Jefferson County, Idaho, and is entirely sur- 
rounded by sandhills, sage and cactus. A more unin- 
viting prospect for adventure one would seek leagues 
to find. The lake itself, however, when you reach it, 
is a surprise, and to the bird student, a revelation and 
treasure-trove. 

Not long ago I piled two pairs of blankets, a pup 
tent, frying pan, Dutch oven, coffee pot, sack of spuds, 
some flapjack flour and other things necessary to the 
inner man into the car and got me away for a two 
days’ sojourn on this lake to study the aquatic bird 
life resident there. It is some trip across the mesa, 
barrenness and desolation personified, yet, to the eye 
of faith, not without its possibilities for the future. 
Water, that Great Magician, will, in time to come, 
transform what is now a breeding ground for jack- 
rabbits that wear their shoes out running after water, 
into waving fields of grain. 

After leaving the railroad track at Hamer, a wind- 
blown little hamlet, you turn westward once more 
across rolling hills of sand toward the lake. My good 
friend Curtis and his excellent lady have established 
a halting place on the shores of the lake, where they 
care for the duck shooters in the fall, the fishermen 
in the summer, and let me whisper it to you, there is 
no more supreme delight than to plant yourself down 
to one of Mrs. Curtis’ home-cooked meals after a day 
in the marsh with the north wind blowing a gale and 
the snow flying in scuds. 

But fudge! what’s the use of loitering along here 
when the wildfowl are calling and the air is vocal with 
the call of red-wings and the liquid-clear note of the 
tule wren. 

I procure a boat and pole it silently out thru the 
border of rushes that encircle the lake, seat myself 
and paddle slowly along the willow fringe watching the 
play of bird life ail about me. First, a great white pelican 
slides off her two large white eggs deposited in a de- 
pression in the sand on a reedy islet, and glides away 
watching back over her shoulder apprehensively as 1 
moor the boat and inspect her treasures. A little later 
on, as the sun sinks behind the western mountains, the 
pelicans will congregate on the open water in a great 
white squadron, and, at a call from the leader, will 
beat the water with their pinions until the whole fleet 
is in the air, when they will form themselves in battle 
line and perform an aerial drill most interesting to 
witness, 

Several pairs of loons, the Great Northern diver, 
are disporting themselves in the open water farther 
down the lake. Nowhere except in these solitudes do 
you get the thrill of the loon’s ery—a clear, piercing 
note like nothing on earth unless it be a shriek of 
demoniac laughter, sending a thrill of half superstitious 
fear thru even the most stout hearted. 

Next to the ducks proper, perhaps the grebe family 
is best represented on this lake. Hundreds of West- 
ern grebe and its cousin, the eared grebe, are to be 
seen floating on the calm surface, examples of aquatic 
grace. The Western grebe is the submarine of the 
avian navy. Sit perfectly still in your boat and these 


w 


birds will swim apparently unconcerned all about you, 
but raise a hand and there is a flash of silver and 
black and the bird is gone, scarce leaving a ripple to 
indicate where he disappeared. Make your presence 
known less suddenly and the bird fills his submerging 
chambers and gradualiy sinks beneath the surface. The 
eared grebe is a much smaller bird but possessed of 
the same habits as his larger cousin. The beautiful 
white breasts of these birds became very fashionable 
a few years ago for trimming women’s headgear and 
conscienceless vandals slaughtered the nesting birds by 
the thousands, 
law-making body will step in and throw the mantle of 
protection over these and other birds that have become 
the victims of barbaric fashion. 

The nests of all grebes are floating islands of 
rushes anchored to growing tule stalks. Upon these 
the bird deposits her three or four dirty white egzgs 
and nurtures them into bird life. Given a few mo- 
ments and the mother bird adroitly conceals her eggs 
by raking loose moss and rotting tule stems over them 
before she glides off into the water, dives, and comes 
up hundreds of yards away. 


The Tern family is represented by two _ species, 
TForster’s and the black. There is no more graceful 
sight in Nature than a flock of Forster’s terns skim- 
ming the water with long, rapier-like wings, their snow- 
white breasts gleaming in the sunshine. They are 
very sociable birds, always nesting, playing, fishing or 
gossiping in groups. On this lake the Forster’s tern 
chooses for a nesting site a reedy, sandy island near 
the south shore where hundred of them arrive in the 
spring and set up housekeeping. 


The black tern is almost if not quite as numerous 
as the other and presents quite as interesting picture. 
Unlike the Forster’s, however, the black chooses the 
wave-washed shores of muddy islets where the female 
deposit her one or two dirty brown eggs that look so 
much like balls of mud that it requires an educated 
eye to detect them as they lay lapped by the water 
without the least evidence of nest architecture. It is 
one of the marvels of Nature how the eggs, chilled 
thru all the time, manage to retain their vitality. In 
flight the black tern is the most swallow-like of all 
the birds except the swallows themselves. Approach 
their nesting places and immediately the air is filled 
with darting, wheeling, turning black sprites. Stand 
off from the shore a few yards and sit still; in a few 
minutes the birds all return to the shore and settle 
down. Unless you know them well you would say they 
were simply resting, but each bird is covering an egg, 
perhaps two. 

The sun went down in a bank of red cloud as 1 
slowly rowed back to camp dragging a spinner behind 
the boat, for this Jake abounds in lordly rainbow and 
1 must needs fish for my supper. 


As the stars came out I sat beside the campfire. 
Fradually the turmoil on the lake became stilled as 
the birds, one by one, sank to rest. In a short time 
not a sound was heard save now and then the lonesome 
eall of some burrowing owl sitting on a deserted badger 
hole out in the desert, or the booming of the myriad 
frogs in the lake. Finally I knocked the ashes from 
my pipe and crept between the blankets, for I must 
be up betimes in the morning. 
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It is to be hoped that sometime a wise. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear y our kicks if you don’t.—E] Commancho. 





The Big Timber Country 


Away over on the West Edge of 
‘Things is the Country of the Big Sticks 
where trees grow so straight and so 
high that one has to look two or three 
times to see the tops thereof. 

This sounds like idle twitter, no 
doubt, to you if you live anywhere in 
the old plains country where a tree 
fifty feet high is a “big one.” Down 
‘South in the yellow pine and the cypress 
woods you will find an occasional one 
growing 100 to 125 and 120 or 125 feet 
high, but hardly more. The North 
Woods are only a tradition now, so they 
cannot be measured. 

But if you go into that territory 
bounded on the south by the Columbia 
River, on the east by the Cascade 
Mountains, on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean and on the north by a lot of 
unrestrained Arctic climate, you will 
find the country of the Big Sticks. 

Just how big they grow is hard to 
express so you get an idea of what 
these trees are, so listen and then try 
and find something that you know to 
compare these figures with. 

Vision a single plank, a timber used 
in the building of a big wooden ship; 
take out your tape line, run it around 
the stick and read these dimensions: 
length 138 feet, width 6 feet, thickness 
12 inches. Look it over carefully and 
find that there is not a single knot in 
it—it is “clear as a bell.” 

I saw that particular stick cut from 
a fir tree and used in the Port Madison 
ship yards just across Puget Sound 
from Seattle; it went into the vessel 
‘down next to the keel somewhere, tho 
I don’t know what to call it in a tech- 
nical way. 

Imagine a comfortable’ three-room 
house, not at all skimped for room, 
hewn from the inside of a single log, 
leaving the shell of the tree intact. 
Many people saw that wonderful little 
house at the Omaha Exposition; it was 
made from the trunk of a spruce tree 
cut on Gray’s Harbor, near Aberdeen, 
Wash, 

Now look at this long, trim, schooner- 
rigged, two-masted cod fishing boat, the 
crack sailer and best weather boat of 
all of these sturdy little vessels; it. is 
somewhere about 100 feet over all by 
ten or eleven feet beam, by, say eight 
feet draft—much longer and shallower 
and narrower proportionately than any 
boat you ever saw before, but a witch 
to sail and fast as anything afloat any- 
where. Do you know what she is and 


where she came from? 
She is a rebuilt Hydah Indian war 
canoe from the old days when these 


Indians were the Norsemen of the Pa- 
cific Coast—who built war canoes and 
cruised all along the Pacific shore of 
North America from Nome to Santa 
Barbara Channel! 

And their big war canoes held a whole 
company of barbaric fighting men, for 
they were all, each and every one, like 
this one, hewn by hand and fire from 
the solid trunk of one single cedar tree! 

This rebuilt cod fisherman is prob- 
ably the last remaining war canoe of 
its kind in the world (if it still exists), 
and never will there be built another 
like it. I am not sure that it floats 
today, for it is ten years or more since 
I saw it last, and it was then under- 
going its second transformation for its 


‘Indian owners were equipping it with 


a modern gas engine! 

I think it was the most beautiful 
sea boat that I ever saw, tho it was 
so long and slim and shallow that a 
white man would call it a freak when 
comparing it to his own designs—yet 
she would ride dry a sea that would 
drown any white man’s boat. 

These Hydah Indian tribesmen con- 
structed their big sea canoes entirely 
“by feel” and “by eye” as they used 
no drawings and none but the crudest 
measurements, yet the finished boat was 
a marvelous thing, for she rode the 
water on an even keel without ballast! 
She weathered the fierce storms of the 
worst coast known to sailors—a coast 
that takes its winter toll of ships each 
year, even today—the best steel ships 
that men can build—in spite of sea- 
menship and engine power. 

These big canoes were hewn by hand 
and fire always from the solid trunk 
of a huge cedar tree growing at some 
point near the water. 

They were all, from the big war and 
whaling or other sea-going canoes, down 
to the small “family” canoes and even 
on down to the sixteen-foot individual 
canoes for one fisherman, all wonderful 
boats, for each and every one was hewn 
from a solid cedar log by hand, and 
each and every one was so perfectly 
made that it balanced exactly when 
placed in the water, and therefore re- 
quired no ballast to keep it level and 
make it safe. 

Each one of them had a long, over- 
hanging prow fitted to the forward end 
and lashed into place with hemlock 
roots and cedar bark or rawhide thongs, 
and this prow would cut thru and throw 
aside any wave that came against it, 
thus insuring a “dry” boat in a seaway, 
which was a vital need because these 
Indians lived on the sea and took their 


food and clothing from the water ani- 
mals, birds and fishes. I have owned 
and used several of their canoes my- 
self. 

Their land was covered from the 
mountain sides down to the water’s 
edge by the densest forest of the largest 
trees the world has ever known, for the 
individual trees averaged (and still do 
in the few remaining uncut districts) 
about 300 feet high and from 6 to 8 
feet thru at the stump, with many of 
them doubling that diameter tho not 
growing much over 300 feet high. 

Just how big that is will come to 
your understanding if you can vision a 
log on the ground that will reach an 
ordinary city block, and perhaps across 
ene or both streets at the ends of the 
block, and tapering from about the size 
of an ordinary box car at the butt to 
a twig no bigger than a slate pencil at 
the extreme top! 

“Some tree!” you'll say. Yes, and no 
later than thirty years ago I stood on 
the top of Mt. Constance, 8,000 feet 
high, in the Olympic range of mountains 
just west of Seattle, and looked down 
on a solid, unbroken forest of just such 
trees. That forest was from 80 to 110 
or 120 miles wide, and it ran out of 
sight over the northern and southern 
horizons ! 

Each tree in all those tree-covered 
miles would, if sawed into lumber, 
build anywhere from one to four small 
cottages or one big house, from its 
single trunk! 

Today that same landscape is almost 
denuded of trees—a fire-swept waste 
today of blackened stumps, even now 
swiftly disappearing under a blanket 
jungle of alder and other almost useless 
trees slashed here and there (more and 
more thickly as the years go on) with 
orchards and clearings of one kind and 
another where the farmer is following 
the lumberman and transforming the 
land for the benefit of civilization, for 
civilization must eat and never again, 
as long as man lives and retains his 
destructive ability, will the Gods ever 
replant that great forest of giant trees 
which, like the buffalo herds, has gone 
to join the Shadows in the Sandhills— 
that dwelling place of all good Indian 
ghosts—and I saw them both go. 

The tropical jungles are hot, wet, 
steaming masses of vegetation where all 
green things grow quickly to very large 
size—and rot as quickly after death. 
Mostly these jungles are small stuff— 
undergrowth, vines, big ferns, canes, 
big-leafed stuff like bananas and other 
rather low-growing, wide-spreading 
things, and rearing up thru all this mass 
are the big trees that overtop it all. 

Such a jungle is typical of the trop- 
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ics, and it is a “jungle” more than a 
forest, but it in no way compares with 
this real forest of giant trees that cov- 
ered the Northwest coast country origi- 
nally. 

In this Northwestern forest the big 
trees grew straight and tall and smooth 
trunked from ground to tops—200 to 
250 feet without limbs—making the big- 
gest, cleanest, straightest logs that ever 
grew anywhere in all the world. 

The California redwood grows the 
same way, but not so clean trunked, 
and the territory where the redwood 
grows is like a postage stamp beside a 
pocket handkerchief when compared 
with the area of the big Northwestern 
forests which grew solidly all over the 
land and not just in a few valleys. 

The Northwestern forest growth con- 
sisted of fir, hemlock, spruce, and ce- 
dar, all growing hamoniously together 
side by side and all reaching about the 
same average size, tho there were more 
real giants among the cedars and 
spruces than among the firs and hem- 
locks, as the former grew closer to 
streams and swamps, while the hem- 
lock was more of an upland mountain 
grower, and the fir filled in between, 
being the predominating species. 

These giant 300-foot trees stood all 
over the ground just as thickly as they 
could crowd and get to the air and 
light with their high tops. 

Under them, reaching a third of the 
way up—or half way to the first limbs 
—was a second forest of cottonwood, 
alder, birch, soft maple, wild cherry, 
cassacara, laurel and scattering speci- 
mens of ash and white pine. This for- 
est of itself would be considered a thick 
grown anywhere else, while here it was 
only the legitimate underbrush of a 
really great coniferous forest! 

Down under this second forest was a 
third of still smaller trees growing fifty 
feet or so in height. 

This forest was a sub-undergrowth for 
the big trees and it consisted of sweet 
gum, rhododendron, mountain mahog- 
any, willow, red birch, serub pine, vine 
maple and a few scattering varieties 
not worth enumerating. 

Down under this was the real under- 
growth of devils club, salmon _ berry, 
squaw berry and ferns—ferns of a 
dozen or more varieties—growing up 
from the logs and swampy turf from 
four to six feet high; up from the 
moss-draped tree limbs from two to four 
feet high in clumps as big around as 
« big tub were ferns—ferns—ferns! 
Ferns everywhere, in such masses that 
one could not force his way thru them! 

That was the old fir forests of the 
“Big Stick Country” thirty years ago; 
it was a forest where one did not go 
afoot because he couldn’t unless he fol- 
low the animal trails that always ran 
as well-defined paths along each 
stream, and, in many places, along each 
ridge top unless the end of the ridge 
was too steep to get up and down over. 

The only way to make any progress 
thru this forest of thirty years ago 
was to follow up the streams in an 
Indian canoe, and nearly all the streams 
(which cut the forest everywhere) were 
clear and cold and very swift—all typ- 
ical trout streams full of the finest 


of fish. 
By hard work with machete or axe, a 
big, strong, hearty man, in a_ hurry, 


could make five or six miles a day thru 
this old original forest—but if he were 
a weakling it was no place for him be- 
cause it would eat him alive; he just 
couldn’t get thru it at all! 

To the newcomer this old forest was 
a very impressive thing for many rea- 
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sons; the great size of the trees, the 
appalling density of growth, the great 
variety of species, the tropical aspect, 
the variety and quantity of moss and 
fern growth, all made him sit up and 
wonder, for never anywhere else was 
there a forest like this which grew in 
the moist, warm climate of the Pacific 
Northwest Coast. 

Presently he would begin to note the 
absence of flowers, of butterflies and 
like winged insects, of birds and small 
animal life. 

The hush—the deep silence—the in- 
tense stillness that always hung over 
this forest was in the old days so no- 
ticeable as to be obtrusive—especially 
to the newcomer—the “Cheechaco.” 

Yet when one learned the ropes there 
was an abundance of life present all 
the time. 

Deer—the Pacific blacktail—blaci 
bear, elk, cougar, wolverine, fisher, 
martin, mink, otter, beaver, bobcat, er- 
mine and many smallfry animals were 
plentiful, while ruffed grouse, moun- 
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The Woodland’s Poem 


All around, the dense, cool, silent woods; 

“Far above, the deep blue sky; 

The horizon, a irend of ragged peaks 
Where patches of snowdrift lie. 

Within the heart of the woods’ shaded wilds 
Is the song of the mournful pine; 

And the whisp’ring breeze thru aspen trees 
Is the kiss of Love's spell divine. 


But, the charm of it all is the rare stretch of 
space, 
Of sun-gold; and flowers ;—a dale 
You can glimpse thru shadows of boughs in- 
terlac’d, 
At the end of a winding trail. 


M. Layton Kopp. 
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tain quail, blue jay, camprobber jay, 
crows, two or three varieties of wood- 


peckers, wrens, warblers, sparrows, 
banded pigeons, humming birds and 


other scattering varieties furnished the 
bird life, 

Yet the forest was so dense, so big, so 
impressive and so close to one on all 
sides that he must dwell here a long 
time to see or hear all the wild life 
that lived in it. 

The very density of it killed all 
sounds within it and a gunshot could 
not be heard a block away except under 
the most favorable sound-carrying con- 
ditions. 

There were big snails—as big as one’s 
thumb and a foot long; there were two 
or three varieties of reptiles including 
a salamander, a lizard, a toad or two 
and at least two varieties of frogs— 
but no snakes of any kind except the 
little striped garter snake, and only a 
very few of them. 

The two most notable things were the 
extreme density of growth and the in- 
tense stillness of the whole forest. 

One could take five steps in any di- 
rection from wherever he happened to 
be standing and he would disappear as 
absolutely as tho the ground had opened 
up and swallowed him; all he need do 
would be to stop and stand still—the 
foliage would hide him completely! 


. 





Imagine trying to hunt deer—or 
cougar—in a forest growth like that! 
Yet we did—and killed both. 

The trees were so high and so dense 
at their tops, 300 feet above ground, 
that no wind ever reached dowa to the 
jungle underneath so one could build 
a fire and the smoke would go straight 
up for 100 feet anywhere, any time— 
and in the old original forest there was 
little danger of starting a forest fire 
because it was always wet under foot 
the year around; the big fires came 
only after men had begun to cut the 
timber and let the sun and air down to 
the ground to dry out the undergrowth 
and humus and then—Oh man! What 
terrible fires they were then—fires that 
swept up the valleys on hot summer 
afternoons and licked up acres—miles 
sometimes—of the finest timber that 
ever grew in the world! 

I have traveled up some mountain val- 
ley following the game trail thru the 
mass of jungle, growing brilliant yellow 
green in the sunshine alongside of the 
singing, brawling stream—miles on end 
I’ve gone on fishing trips like that, glad 
to be alive. 

I have rested there on moss-covered 
logs, soft as feather cushions, shoulder 
high in ferns that would be worth a 
fortune for what I could see without 
moving if one could land them in New 
York or Boston or any other large city. 
Many summer days I have stepped in 
just such beauty spots smoking, rest- 
ing, dreaming, and watching, with quiet 
satisfaction, the great golden-brown 
tree trunks, straight as pillars and high 
as high, rising in uncountable ranks one 
behind the other, rows and ranks with- 
out end—making such a grand cathe- 
dral as man could never fashion; sit- 
ing there surrounded on all sides by 
this mighty forest whose solemn gran- 
deur made one feel his own smallness 
compared with the works of nature; | 
have lived my hours and thanked my 
Gods that such things could be, for there 
was about this great forest that hush 
one finds in a great place of worship-— 
the same deep silence, with its under- 
tones of song, which here was furnished 
by the drone of rushing waters and of 
hurrying winds high, high overhead. 

In these forest places I have rested. 
many, many times—thankful to be of 
the world because it was a joy just t» 
live and be there—and then—I have seen 
a smokepall hang over my valley and 
after a while I have journeyed back 
again to gaze on such black wreck and 
ruin as hell itself could possibly contai) 
—black, twisted, fire-tortured stumps of 
limbs that belonged up there in the air 
—black burned trunks each big enough 
to build three cottages, all tangled. 
twisted, piled in horrible, tortured 
heaps of dead giants—all because some 
careless camper had gone away and left 
a fire behind—some careless logger 
threw a cigaret butt into dry moss. 
some fool somewhere didn’t care—and 
my forest died—my beautiful forest 
that the world will never, never know 
again even here in this land of Big 
Sticks! 

A-a-a-ae! Brother, that is the way of 
the world and man will never learn— 
never—until he must begin to eat his 
fellow man, because he has destroyed 
all else, and then will the vengeance 
of nature even the account, for he who 
eats flesh alone shall perish from the 
face of the earth and his seed shal! 
perish and be no more. It is so written 
in the Book of the Past Ages which 
one may read, page by page, in the 
rocks of the hills—silent but truthful 
tales each one. 
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Trout of the Catfish Family 


By O. W. Smith. 





I did not select my title without due 
thought and deliberation, and I believe 
the catfish I have in mind deserves the 
name I have given them. 

The catfish family is a large one, 
there being over 100 genera and nearly 
a thousand species! In the United 
States and Mexico we have about thirty- 
four species, of which perhaps a dozen 
deserve the angler’s consideration. The 
two genus, “cats” and “bull-heads,” 
comprise, say, seven of the latter and 
three of the former with which the 
angler may have to do, (In passing 
perhaps I should mention a single mem- 
her of the genus “mud cats,”: which is 
of sufficient importance to engage the 
Mississippi Valley angler’s attention, the 
so-called “goujon.”) 

The “trout” of the catfish family be- 
longs to the genus ictalurus, that is, 
channel cats, of which I have already 
said the angler may desire to become 
acquainted with three species: the blue 
cat or Mississippi cat, the eel cat or wil- 
low cat, and the spotted cat, or channel 
cat, my “trout.” It will readily be seen 
that all these three fish are true chan- 
nel cats, the first mentioned attaining 
a great weight up to 150 pounds; while 
the second is a small fish, weighing up 
to five pounds. While the spotted cat 
may attain a weight of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds, and a length of two feet, 
[ have never taken one in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley that measured over 
twelve inches, and weighed much over 
two pounds. The fish is trimmer built 
and more active than the other channel 
eats, and has a liking for cooler and 
more stirring water; consequently is 
more cleanly in its habits, a little mat- 
ter which the flavor of its flesh at- 
tests. 

The fact that the willow cat, blue 
cat and my trout-cat or cat-trout, are all 
channel cats has resulted in great con- 
fusion of names, as has the fact that a 
wall-eye is a perch and not a pike, the 
blackbass not a bass but a sunfish, etc., 
ete. My troubles have been many on 
this score. Now if anglers would only 
drop that name “channel cat” when 
speaking of the “trout” and call it spot- 
ted-cat or trout-cat, all this confusion 
would be obviated. 

I have already stated that the “trout” 
is trimmer built and more shapely than 
the other cats, and tho a member of the 
homely cat-fish family, the fish is not 
unhandsome! Oh, I remember that 
“Punch” of London long ago sang: 


“His face is broad, and flat, and glum; 
He is like some monstrous miller’s 
thumb; 
He’s bearded like a pard. 
Beholding him the grayling flee, 
The trout take refuge in the sea, 
The gudgeons go on guard.” 


Nevertheless I stand by my asser- 
tion “he is not unhandsome!” The gen- 
eral color is a light olive or bluish olive, 
sometimes appearing almost silvery, 
hence the name sometimes used, “sil- 
ver cat.” (Oh, the fish has aliases 
enough for a Conan Doyle criminal.) 
The belly is always white or silvery. 
The sides are decorated with small, ir- 
regular black spots or blotches, from the 
gill opening to the caudal fin, more 
numerous on the posterior portion of the 
body. The fins are often edged with 
dark green or greenish-black. 

My first spotted cat were taken from 
the Wolf River, tho I have enjoyed con- 
siderable sport on the lower Wisconsin 
and Chippewa, not to mention the upper 
Mississippi itself. As the fish is a lover 
of comparatively swift water, the angler 
must look for him at bends of the 
stream, in active eddies, and where en- 
tering creeks keep the water in commo- 
tion. The proper bait is live shiner 
minnows of two or three inches in 
length. Not always need one fish deep. 
for there are days when they may be 
found comparatively near the surface; 
more than once have I been tempted to 
try fly-fishing, tho obviously that deli- 
cate method of angling would be out 
of the question. By and large, I should 
say that I have had the best results 
fishing at a depth of from six to ten 
feet. The bait should be kept in mo- 
tion, and alive as long as possible; to 
that end I unhesitatingly recommend 
some of the many minnow harnesses 
upon the market, tho a minnow hooked 
in the usual manner, if “manipulated,” 
will prove satisfactory. 

I can never get over the surprise oc- 
ecasioned by the way in which the 
spotted-cat bites. Now we think of all 
eatfish as slow and deliberate biters. 
mouthing the bait with satisfaction; but 
our “trout” does nothing of the sort, he 
takes it suddenly and dashes away in 
almost a troutish manner. I realize that 
sounds like a tale from Baron Mun- 
chausen, but it is a sober fact never- 
theless. ‘The fish is very active on the 
hook and puts up a really splendid bat- 
tle; a two-pound spotted cat giving as 
good an account of itself, save for the 
aerial leaps, as will a black bass of 
equal weight. When it comes to real 
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tuckle testing ability, I am not sure but 
that the spotted cat can give either bass 
“ounce for ounce and pound for pound,” 
uce and spades and beat the game. If 
iny reader thinks that I have over-rated 
and over-praised my ‘“warm_ water 
trout,” let him attempt its capture upon 
proper tackle and then form his own 
opinion. 

Of course the secret of real enjoy- 
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that paraphernalia is not so productive 
of thrills and shudders. Better than 
the 5-foot or 5-6, is the so-called “Hen- 
shall pattern” casting rod, 644 feet long, 
slim in waist and resilient; with that, 
you will sit up and take notice of what 
is going on in the water. I played one 


fish once, which I think would have 
weighed in the neighborhood of six 
pounds for forty-five long, thrilling 
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ment is found in two words of that last 
sentence—“proper tackle.” Improper 


tuckle will rob any angling of enjoy- 
ment save that of the possessive pro- 
nouns. Bullhead fishing and catfishing 


is often irreparably marred by heavy 
and unresponsive tackle. If you desire 
thrills of a different kind, essay the cap- 
ture of spotted eat with an 814-foot, 
7-ounce fly-rod, and multiplying reel. 
Believe me, you will find your rod bend- 
ing perilously one and a dozen times. 
while your self-acting winch will shriek 
wild staccato words of protest. For 
stick-to-itiveness and staying qualities I 
know of no fish that can flirt a fin 
in the same class with the cat. I have 
fought a two-pound spotted cat for 
twenty-two minutes on a five-ounce fly- 
rod before inducing him to enter the 
net; even then it was more the result 
of a fortunate dip on my part than be- 
cause of exhaustion on the part of the 
fish. One can use the regulation short 
casting rod and multiplying reel, tho 


CATFISH. 


minutes, only to see him escape with a 
portion of my line. Moral: It never 
pays to fish with an old line. 

As to the hook, of which I have said 
nothing, I would recommend the regu- 
lation black bass size, tho a larger one 
may be employed if the fisherman so 
desires. The spotted-cat has a_ suffi- 
ciently large mouth to swallow any hook 
the angler may determine to use. See 
that the point and barb are kept sharp, 
for which purpose a small file should 
be carried in the tackle-box. 

In closing, just a word regarding the 
fish’s edibleness: I know of no fish 
its equal, unless it be the aristocratic 
trout itself. The fish is all the more 
toothsome because it prefers active 
water and is cleanly in its habits— 
something one cannot say for the other 
members of the family. A pan of nicely 
browned one-pound spotted cats is a 
dish for an epicure. It may be some- 
thing of a chore to skin them, but when 
skinned you have something. 





A Line on Vest-Pocket Baits 
By “Jack” Maxwell. 


Yesterday is gone, tomorrow 
never come, but I have today. 

It is said that it only takes about 
two minutes to cut off a fellow’s gas, 
und then he is ready for that great 
trip from which no fisherman has ever 
returned. 

3elieving this to be absolutely true, 
I endeavor to get my angling as I pass 


may 


along; in other words, I try to live as 
much as possible in the present. I 


don’t worry much about the “big one” 
that got away yesterday, or become too 
much enthused over the proposed trip 
of tomorrow, tho I realize much pleas- 
ure is to be derived from both retro- 
spection and anticipation in the angling 
game. 

Hanging in my office are various and 
sundry things pertaining to outdoor 
recreation, both hunting and fishing, and 
T get quite a bit of satisfaction by 
giving them the once over: they bring 


back again many pleasant hours spent 
on lake or stream by reminding me 
once more of those days forever gone, 
except when I turn a page in memory’s 
book. 

They remind me ever so often that I 
am the victim of a hobby (angling) and 
as I look at the different lures hanging 
in a conspicuous place, I am constrained 
to admit that in past years I have 
spent some of my coin for artificial baits 
advertised to capture bass, dead or 
alive. 

Much has been written about the dif- 
ferent lures used in bait-casting as to 
their respective merits in taking bass, 
and after several years’ experience in 
both buying and using same, I feel at 
liberty to express my private opinion 
as to why I prefer certain lures when 
in pursuit of “Mr. Bronze Back.” 

I believe every bait that has been 
placed upon the market will take bass 





if properly presented at the right time,. 
as regards water, weather conditions 
and time of year. 

In bait-casting I use lures that suit 
me, and I don’t care a continental cuss 
whether they suit the other fellow or 
not, as I am like the fellow who 
bought the cradle, “It’s to keep peace 
in the family, and to rock baby to 
sleep.” I am out absolutely for pleas- 
ure. 

I have a reason for using certain 
baits; in other words, I have figured 
the game out to suit myself. Angling 
is my hobby, and like my work, I wish 
to pursue it with as little exasperation 
of spirit as possible, tho I am very 
fond of both, my hobby and my profes- 
sion, one as a means of providing the 
necessary “wolf-bait,” the other, the 
requisite amount of sane recreation, as 
I feel that each is a necessity. 

I often ask some one what their 
hobby is, and the answers I receive are 
sometimes amusing. The other day I 
asked a lady for whom I was working 
what her hobby was. She replied: “Re- 
ligion and Wyandottes”—a mighty good 
combination it seemed to me, one that 
I am sure she will find both profit- 
able and pleasant, here and in the 
Great Beyond, so let her hop to it, and 
may good luck follow her. 

Now, back to the subject: Just sup- 
pose I was going fishing tomorrow, and 
you were to take a peep into my pocket 
in which I carry my lures, what would 
you see? Here you are—first a bait 
known as the Oriental Wiggler; second, 
another single hook bait called the Lit- 
tle Egypt Wiggler; third, a smaller lure 
known as the Shimmy Wiggler, a lure 
on which I can fasten either an eyed- 
fly, buck-tail or pork-rind strip. 

The Oriental Wiggler and _ Little 
Egypt are to attach pork-rind strips to, 
tho they may be used without them, 
but are not so effective. I owe the 
maker of these baits nothing, so forget 
what you were going to say. I use them 
because they are fish getters, have only 
one hook, and that single hook is al! 
I need; set your hook and let the fish 
do his darndest; he can’t remove the 
hook with his hands, so it’s up to him 
to pass the “buck.” 

I don’t believe in carrying around a 
multiplicity of baits; I believe in going 
light. I can put a small cork on the 
hook of these baits, slip them in my 
vest pocket and go my way rejoicing, 
feeling that I am well equipped for 
taking bass, as confidence in a thing 
or person means a great deal to me. 

These baits are as near weedless as 
anyone should wish, cast well, and can 
be used as semi-surface or under-water 
lures, depending upon the nature of the 
water one is going to fish. 

As stated in other articles in Outdoor 
Life, I think the larger lures have a 
tendency to frighten to some extent 
the smaller fish, say those weighing 
from one-half to one and _ one-half 
pounds, and I confess the majority of 
bass I take belong in this class. The 
“he wops” don’t come my way every 
day in the week, tho my largest bass 
taken in years (a seven-pounder) fell 
for the Oriental Wiggler last season. 

In using these lures, should I catch 
an undersized fish, I can return it to 
the water practically uninjured, some- 
thing I can’t do every time if I am 
using a lure with more hooks. 

I believe it would be more disastrous 
to my anatomy to sit upon several pins 
with their points turned upward, than 
it would to have just one enter my car- 
eass. The same holds good when it 


comes to bass and many hooks. 








However, this is just my private 
opinion; let the other fellow use any 
jure he may like, as “It’s not all of 
fishing to fish,” and every fellow has 
a perfect right to use his pet lure, and 
whether he be a _ single, double or 














A SPOT FOR LURES. 
treble hook angler, let him play the 
game clean, and may good luck follow 
all of us on both lake and stream. 

Atho we may differ as to tackle, 
method or individual need, each can be 
a true sportsman and enjoy the gentle 
art of angling; as Mother Nature is 
very generous in her gift of both fish 
and waters, and it’s up to us as fol- 
lowers of the beloved Walton to emu- 
late him in this pleasant, health-giving 
form of recreation. 











RUMOR AND TRUTH 


I breathed a rumor into the air; 
It was accepted everywhere; 
For so swiftly it spread that | 
Could not explain it was a lie. 


I breathed the truth into the air; 

"1 fell quite flat nearly everywhere; 
For who in these days cares, forsooth, 
For a thing so stale as the simple truth? 


For long months afterward—oh! how 
long !— 
I found the rumor going strong; 
But the truth, from beginning to end, 
Was hotly denied by my dearest friend. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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A Magazine of the West 


The Production of Silkworm Gut 
By O. W. Smith. 


Probably few anglers pause to ask 
from whence comes the gossamer thread 
of colorless white that connect their 
lines with the fuzzy wuzzy lures; | 
mean, of course, if they are using the 
so-called “gut leaders.” The fact of 
the matter, is, the leader is not made 
from gut, but from unspun silk of the 
silkworm. But to go back to the be- 
ginning. 

The silkworm moth lays in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 eggs on leaves of cer- 
tain trees provided by the “silk-farmer” 
for the purpose, usually those of the 
mulberry, which is to become the food 
of the worm when born. These eggs, 
which are about the size and appear- 
ance of spider’s eggs, are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. As soon as the 
little worm, not more than one-fourth 
of an inch long, emerges from the egg 
it begins to feed, for it is born hungry. 
In less than twenty days it has moulted 
three times—its coat won’t stretch, so 
it has to throw aside the old one and 
grow a new one—and gained a length 
of an inch and a half. Soon after the 
third moult it hunts out a spot, close 
to the green leaves of the forage plant, 
to spin its cocoon. When the silkworm 
gut producer sees that his little charge 
is on the point of spinning, he steps 
in and interrupts the life history. 

When ready to spin the worms are 
killed by being immersed in strong vin- 
egar, Where they are allowed to remain 
for six hours. After a thoro washing, 
girls take up the little bodies and break 
them in half, so disclosing the sacks of 
un-spun silk, It is of interest to know 
that the the number of tiny silk sacks is 
not constant, even in worms of the same 
size, varying from one to three. The 
workman, or rather work-woman, for the 
work is generally done by women, re- 
moves the sack from the body of the 
worm, grasping it firmly with thumb 
and fore-finger of each hand, with a 
quick motion stretches it out as far as 
it will go without breaking; watching 
to see that the strand of “gut,” as we 
may call it, remains round and firm. 
Not a little skill is required on the part 
of the operator, else as the reader can 
easily see, the gut will be ruined. After 
stretching, the elongated sack, for that 
is what it is, is fastened between two 
nails and allowed to dry. Of course the 
“cut” is still covered with the brown 


sack or casing with which it was pro- 
tected when within the body of the 
worm. After thoroly drying, the “gut” 
is removed from the nails and passed 
on to “finishers.” 

The first-step in finishing is to re- 
move the brown casing, which is ac- 
complished by boiling in a solution of 
sodu and soap, after which it is easily 
removed with the fingers. Now comes 
the “bleaching,” for the strands are of 
a dirty white color. After having un- 
dergone several washings to remove 
every trace of the soda, the strands are 
exposed to the sun which bleaches 
them; but as the operation is slow, 
manufacturers have come to depend 
upon a chemical process much more 
rapid. I am wondering if the chemical 
bleaching does not weaken the gut, tho 
I have been unable to secure any data 
upon the matter. I should like to ex- 
periment with sun-bleached and chem- 
ical-bleached gut, as to durability and 
strength. 

From the “bleachers” the gut goes to 
the “polishers.” The worker takes one 
end of the strand between his teeth, 
holding the other with his left hand, 
und with wash-leather in his right hand 
polishes the gut until it shines. It is 
an open question as to whether or not 
the polishing is an aid to the angler. 
It would seem that the bright, glisten- 
ing gut would be more conspicuous in 
the water than would the dull strand; 
but so far as I know, unpolished gut is 
unobtainable upon the market. Here is 
another open field for experimentation. 
After the polishing comes the “grading,” 
wn operation which requires much skill 
wnd experience upon the part of the 
workinan, for there are eight grades of 
undrawn gut, and he must be familiar 
with the requirements of each. When 
graded the gut is bound into bundles 
of 100 strands each, those in turn into 
larger bundles of 1,000 or 10,000, when 
it is ready for export. It is the small 
bundle of 100 strands that the angler 
who makes his own leaders or ties his 
own snells purchases. 

The angler and student of tackle cat- 
alogs is familiar with the words “drawn 
gut,” and mayhap has wondered just 
what the phrase means. The gut of 
which I have been talking is “undrawn.” 
Drawn gut has been forced thru small 
round holes in steel plates, sometimes 
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thru very small holes made in precious 
stones and set in steel plates; the op- 
eration removes all inequalities and 
produces a gut perfectly round and of 
a given size from end to end. One rea- 
sen why drawn gut is not regarded as 
serviceable as the undrawn is because 
the poorer grades are often drawn, con- 
cealing blemishes and inequalities. It 
is only the expert who can pass cer- 
tainly upon the quality of drawn gut 
and even he may be deceived. If the 
expert may not always be sure of the 
quality of gut, what of the angler? For 
his protection he should purchase of a 
dealer whose name stands for goods of 
quality, and purchase good grades. Nat- 
urally, a good gut leader costs more 
than a poor one, but always it is worth 
every cent it costs, I can say that per- 
fect gut is round and without inequali- 
ties, transparent, and colorless as the 
limpid waters of a mountain trout 
stream. A good test is to place the gut 
between the teeth; it should be hard 
and resisting. After all, the only guar- 
antee of quality is the dealer’s word. 
Parenthetically, all fine gut practically 
is of course “drawn.” 

In conclusion a word regarding where 
silkworm gut is made. To quote from 
a former article of mine: “At the pres- 
ent time nearly all gut comes from the 
silk-producing districts of Spain and 
Italy, tho experiments recently carried 
on in the United States leads us to hope 
that eventually we will be able to pro- 
duce our own material, the the high 
price of labor in this country is a dis- 
advantage. Today, Murcia, Spain, is 
the center of the silkworm gut indus- 
try, and in the towns in its immediate 
vicinity the raising of silkworms and 
the production of gut is the only occu- 
pation. The worms are kept in the little 
two-room cottages of the working peo- 
ple, and are cared for with all the tend- 
er solicitude an Irishman bestows upon 
his pig. The little creatures are fed 
five times daily, fed even when the silk- 
worm farmer’s cupboard contains but 
little for himself and family. All sickly 
worms are cast one side so that only 
the best grade of gut may be produced, 
not that the farmer is so much inter- 
ested in the grade as he is in the price 
received.” The foregoing should in- 
crease your respect for the gut leader, 
that after all is not gut, but the un- 
spun silk of a worm killed for the 
angler’s pleasure. 


Fishing Versus Tackle 


(A sequel to “Tackle vs. Fishing” in February, 1919) 
By “Nimrod” 


Undoubtedly the regular readers of 
this magazine will remember the article 





referred to in our sub-title, “Tackle 
Versus Fishing” and the stand main- 


tained by B. A. Caster therein, that, 
in a word, the chief joy of angling is 
found in the possession of the tackle. 
Now, while I am ready to grant that 
there is much pleasure derived from the 
mere possession of tackle, I am not 
ready to grant that mere possession of 
even the finest tackle can compare to 
the appreciative use of the most com- 
mon outfit. In order to truly appre- 
ciate fine tackle a man must be an ex- 
perienced angler. The miser, hoarding 
his gold, knows nothing of the joy of 
money in comparison with the philan- 
thropist who spends for the good of 
the race. 

The joy of angling is not found in 
the mere possession of tackle, but in 
adept and appreciative use of it. 

As the editor of the Angling Depart- 
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JUST TACKLE. 


“Unless you can keep your tackle where it belongs, in the category of things, you had best go back 
to the cane-pole days.” 


ment has been saying for the past sev- 
eral years, the true lure of fishing is 
the Call of the Open, the blandishment 
of God’s Out-o’-Doors. The ‘barefoot 
boy, with cane pole and tomato can 
filled with worms, intent upon his sun- 
fish angling, is more truly a sportsman 
than is the dilettante possessor of ex- 
pensive tackle, who can neither lay a 
long line, nor, to borrow an expression 
from Addison’s Will Wimble, “Tie a 
may-fly to a miracle.” The man or boy 
awaiting eagerly the first warm days 
of spring, because, forsooth, fish will 
bite, is the true appreciator of fishing. 
These are the days when we get out 
the old rod, give it a coat of varnish, 
oil the reel, rearrange the flies, sharpen 
the hooks, etc., etc.; not because we 
love the old tackle for itself, but be- 
cause the long arms of spring are reach- 
ing into palace and hovel alike, touch- 
ing the hearts of true anglers every- 
where. 

Tackle! Shades of Izaak Walton! 
Can you not remember the _ barefoot 
days, when you could hardly wait for 
the ice to go out of the mill-pond be- 
cause the stagnant water concealed a 
few bullheads? And the nights on its 
shores, the red light of the fire, the 
“thump” of the ugly fish when it struck 
the bank, your unholy glee when the 
grunt of your companion informed you 
he had stuck a “horn” into his hand, 
the following a hook down into the bull- 
head’s “subsequent anatomy” as was 
sometimes necessary, the walk home 
late at night with a string of bullheads 
hanging down over your back. 


But let time move forward a few 
years. You have arrived at the dignity 
of a brass reel and jointed “pole.” You 
have learned to cast from the reel. You 
go “casting for bass.” Now let me ask 
you, which is of the most value in mem- 
ory, the cheap outfit or the long tramp 
along the winding river or lake shore, 
with a bass taking your offered bait 
or lure now and then? Can you ever 
forget the straining line, the shrieking 
reel and the bending rod? Perhaps you 
were not fully conscious of it then, but 
it was your environment and not the 
fish you took that called you into the 
open. AS you remember now, your big 
days were not when you caught your 
largest or most fish, but when you most 
fully entered in the spirit of the open. 
“Tackle!” Bless you, in the second 


stage of the developing angler it mat- 
ters little. 

A few more years speed and you are 
you. Now perhaps you possess a val- 
uable rod, a Thomas or Leonard, hand- 
made and hand-engraved, while your 
reel is the product of an artist in metal. 
Your whole outfit speaks of money, lots 
of money. As you fondle those expen- 
sive articles your mind leaps back to 
the boy and his bullheads, the lad and 
his brass reel, and you sigh. Come now, 
be honest, do you not long for the sim- 
ple pleasures of the long ago? What 
is the matter with you? You have been 
trying to raise things to the n-th place. 
Perish expensive tackle if it shuts out 
the true joys of angling. 

Why, bless you, you have acquired an 
outfit so valuable that the end is de- 
stroyed in the means to the end. You 
must needs always think of your outfit 
lest something happen to it, so you have 
destroyed the very thing for which you 
sought. The joy of angling is not found 
in the mere possession of tackle, and 
never was. Unless you can keep your 
tackle where it belongs, in the category 
of things, you had best go back to 
the cane-pole days. When things, tackle 
no less than other possessions, shut out 
the birds and flowers, dull appreciation 
for the simple things of life, they be- 
come a curse, 

Oh, I own some good rods and reels. 
possess quite a collection in fact, but 
forever they are but reels and rods; 
they are but means to an end, and that 
end is God’s out o’ doors. When I look 
at my outfit, I hear, first, the song of 
the birds, the whisper of the wind, the 
ripple of the water; then I hear the 
strident notes of the reel, the swish of 
the line as it rips thru the water, the 
wild plunge of the bass. Those are the 
things of which tackle speaks to me. 
The lure of tackle can never compare 
with the lure of fishing. The one is 
of things, the other is of realities, The 
call of fishing is the call to our inmost 
being, the call of God’s out o’ doors. 
The call of mere tackle is the call of 
sordid artistry. Understand me, I do 
not undervalue fine tackle, but I do 
try and keep it where it belongs, sub- 
ject it to the higher motive—fishing. 
By all means own tackle, but never 
allow the tackle to own you. Now 
abideth these three: tackle, skill, fish- 
ing—and the greatest of these is fishing. 
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Letter No. 656—The Leap of a Carp. 

Editor Angling Department:—Is_ it 
true that a carp makes more noise when 
it leaps than a bass? Is a steel a better 
bass rod than a split bamboo?—N. &., 
Colo. 

Answer.—I doubt very much if you 
could tell by the sound alone whether 
or not a leaping fish was a carp. At 


any rate, I have been fooled, not only 
at night, but when gazing directly at 
the fish. It is true that a twenty-pound 


carp will make more noise than a two- 
pound bass. Of course there is a differ- 
between the leap of the two fish, 


ence 
which should enable anyone to distin- 
guish between them. Just the same, as 


I said a moment ago, I have been fooled. 
A carp wallows on the surface; a bass 
leaps clean; but I have seen bass wallow 
and carp leap clean upon occasion—and 
As to a steel rod being 


there you are, 

better for bass fishing than a split bam- 
boo, I can only say it is a matter of 
opinion. Some like one and some an- 
other. I use both.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 657—Fishing for Catfish. 

Editor Angling Department: — Wish 
you would kindly tell me how to catch 
catfish—the mud cat, we call ’em here— 
‘bout the only thing we have. I’ve had 
best luck in swiftest part of the river.— 
V. M. J., Neb. 

Answer.—To answer you fully would 
be out of the question in the compass of 
a single reply. Perhaps there is no more 
confusing family than the catfish, for a 
goodly number of them are true bull- 
heads, while half of the bullheads are 
catfish—that is, as they are commonly 
called. There was a brief article in Out- 
door Life, December, 1915, and we have 
another scheduled for this number, en- 
titled, “The Trout of the Catfish Fam- 
ily,” dealing with spotted cat. I have, 
as a rule, had better success in fishing 
for what I term “mud cat” in eddies and 
backwaters. The fact that you found 
them in swift water suggests that you 
might have been getting spotted cat. 
Far and away the best bait is, I think, 
raw beef—and a little bit ’igh, as the 
Englishman says. For live bait —and 
somehow it appeals to the angler at 
least—is frog—just common green frog. 
Hooked up thru the head and allowed 
to go well down, heavy sinker, of course, 
close to the edge of the current, is sure 
to attract a cat if there is one in “yowl- 
ing” distance. Live minnows are good, 
especially the mud minnows, for they 
live long upon the hook. In my expe- 
rience, the best time of the day for 
fishing is after nightfall, and as late as 
you care to keep at it.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 658—Spoon for Trout. 
Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me what you consider the 
proper spoon for trout fishing, and 
which material is better—silver or gold? 
Would you have gold on one side and 

silver on the other?—K. L. S., S. Dak. 
Answer.—I presume you are familiar 
with Chapter 9 of “Trout Lore,” “Spin- 
ning for Trout.” Personally I am not 
an addict of spoons for trout, tho I have 
taken a few good fish on them; I much 
prefer flies. Still, as pointed out in the 
chapter to which I have just referred, 
there are times when the small spoon 
is a good lure. My preference is for the 
silver (both sides) spoon, smaller than 
those generally used. In certain waters 
I have found the gold spoon attractive, 


tho as a rule I would say, cling to sil- 
ver. I have found the spoon with a 
bright-colored fly more attractive than 
those without any appendage. If pos- 


get a spoon not over one-quarter 
inch wide and not half an inch 
must be well made and play free- 
Ww. S. 


sible 
of an 
loons: 
ly.—oO. 


letter No. 659—Wire-Wound Steel Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would 
you recommend winding a steel rod with 
fine copper wire? Where can I obtain 
No. 34 black enameled copper wire?— 
BM. Pa. 

Answer.—I do not know where you 
could procure the wire you mention. 
Why not use the ordinary copper wire, 


then treat to a coat of “Rod Spar.” the 
Columbia Specialty Co., Columbus, Ohio? 
The “Rod Spar” makes worn steel rods 
look like new, and I don’t know why the 
enamel might not do the trick for you. 


TI doubt very much that you would be 
satisfied with the results should you 
wind a steel rod with wire; can’t see 


what you would accomplish thereby. I 
have seen wood rods wound with wire. 
but did not like them at all, at all, for 
casting. The silk-wound steel is an im- 
provement, but silk is not wire. Perhaps 
some angler has had experience along 
this line and will report results thru the 
Fireside.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 660—Fishing Near Bend, Ore. 


Editor Angling Department:—I live on 
the Deshutes River, which is a fine fish- 
ing stream. We have also several lakes 
within reach of our town which cannot 
be beaten for big fish. There are two 
lakes—East and Pldina—stocked with 
Eastern brook and steelhead, which are 
now from five to twelve pounds in 
weight. When you connect up with one 
of those fellows you surely have some- 
thing to do. Odeil and Crescent Lakes 
are good for Rainbow and Dolly Varden, 
the latter growing to twenty and thirty 
pounds in weight. One other lake I 
should mention of many is Elk, fine for 
steelhead. The streams around us are 
great—say, from four miles up in dis- 
tance, but with fine auto roads every- 
where. The limit is fifty fish a day, 
and a good fisherman sometimes reaches 
the limit in a couple hours’ fishing. Just 
come and see. Our favorite flies are 
March Brown, Queen of the Waters and 
— Coachman.—A. D. Whitson, Bend, 

re, 

Answer.—You see, I am violating a 
rule in attaching your name and address 
to your letter, which I do in order that 
the boys may write you direct if inter- 
ested in your country, thus saving them- 
selves time and the angling editor a lot 
of trouble. You people of the West 
surely have great fishing, and it stands 
you in hand right now to move in an 
effort to preserve some of that fishing 
for those who follow you. In the East 
too often we fish out streams with never 
a thought to the future, and now those 
streams are barren. Limit catches and 
open seasons.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 661—Rod for Brush Fly- 
Fishing. 
Angling Department:—Will a 
Bristol, best grade, handle eighty feet 
of line? Brush wears away enamel! of 
rods so much that they soon go to pieces. 
L. L. W., Idaho. 
Answer.—You should have no diffi- 
culty whatever in casting seventy to 
eighty feet with the rod you mention. 
After all, it is not so much the rod as 
you. Of course, in fishing a brushy 
stream you will find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to cast any great distance, but not 
because of the rod, but because of the 
brush: the “back-cast” would be more 
than likely to get you into trouble. I 
doubt if the brush is responsible for 
the wearing away of the enamel or var- 
nish on your wood rods. Any wood rod 
should be re-varnished now and then— 
quite often if used in wet weather. I 
make it the rule of my life to keep my 
bamboos well varnished, and I get un- 
limited service from them.—O. W. S. 


Editor 





Letter No. 662—Getting New Tip. 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me how to go about securing a new 
tip for my split bamboo—one that will 
fit?—C. H. W., Ariz. 

Answer.—You will discover that in or- 
der to get a perfect “fit’—a tip that 
will become a component part of the 
rod and act like the original one—it 
will be necessary to send in the whole 
rod. Makers can, by having the old fer- 
rules, give you a tip that will fit in the 
old ferrules, but have nothing to do with 
the original rod. I make it a rule, when 
a new tip is needed, to send in the whole 
rod, and to the factory from which the 
rod originally came; then I get satisfac- 
tion. A good rod must be treated with 
consideration. Not any old tip will act 
right.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 663—Problems of Brush and 
Light Lures. 


Editor Angling Department:—‘“Trout 
Lore” is worn and all but memorized— 
the favorite of quite a shelf of books. 


Ever use the new Bristol fly rod—8s¥% ft. 
long, weighs 5 ozs.? Seems the thing 
for our brushy streams, tho of course, 
a split bamboo would be preferred if 
one could use it. Can you tell me how 
to handle a fly rod where the brush is 
so thick that one must let the line down 
ard consequently the fish take the fly 


when line is slack and one can hook the 





fish. How can one handle a fly under 
those conditions? In bait casting I have 
tried to use “Tuttle’s Devil Bugs” with 
short rod, with but indifferent success, 
tho when used with fly rod have suc- 
ceeded fairly well. Don’t want to take 
two rods, see?—H. I., Conn. 

Answer.—First, I desire to thank you 
for “them kind words” re “Trout Lore.” 
Hope you will like “Casting Tackle and 
Methods” as well, and as the last book 
is from the press of Stewart Kidd & Co., 
I am sure the makeup will please you, 
for that firm knows how to build a 
book. Now to your questions: Am afraid 
I can’t help much. I find it next to im- 
possible to fly-fish where I can’t handle 
the rod. Sometimes one can “dangle a 
fly’—that is, poke the end of the rod 
thru an opening in the brush with three 
feet or so of line dangling, but there is 
little fun in it. Where I can not use the 
fly rod I resort to bait unashamed, for 
grasshopper fishing is the nearest ap- 
proach to fly-fishing that I know. I am 
unacquainted with the lure, “Devil Bug,” 
but presume it may not be unlike the 
well-known “Bass Bug”; if so, I doubt 
very much that you can ever use it 
very successfully with a five-foot cast- 
er; too light, is a fly rod lure. The fact 
of the matter is, the ultra light lures on 
fly rods prove so enjoyable that I leave 
my caster at home.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 664—The Leap of the Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—With 
reference to your article in the March- 
April “Outdoor Life,” I wish to say that 
I have seen bass leap at least three feet 
in the air. I have seen bass jump over, 
and one into, my boat. One night in 
particular I remember, for with my 
brother in the boat, no less than twenty- 
five bass leaped clean over our craft. 
We were approaching the shore, and I 
was holding the lantern outside and 
looking for the landing place when the 
bass began to jump. I wish you could 
accompany me on this lake where the 
bass know how to leap.—M. L. L., Pa. 

Answer.—I want to thank you for your 
courteous letter and the friendly way in 
which you disagree. So many men come 
at me with something like this: ‘Here 
you eternally darned. fool, don’t you 
know anything about this matter?” 1 
might quote an ungentlemanly and un- 
fair—as ungentlemanly as unfair—thing 
that was sent to an Eastern sporting 
magazine in criticism of an article of 
mine on trout fishing. To answer such 
letters in the same spirit their writers 
manifest is always a temptation, but I 
never do. I wait until I can reply quiet- 
ly, or I do not reply at all. Of course, 
I had the hooked and fighting bass more 
particularly in mind, as my opportuni- 
ties for observation of free-leaping fish 
have been somewhat limited. I gather 
from your letter that your high jumpers 
could not be regarded as “free-leapers”’; 
they were frightened into the air. I have 
talked with one man since the two ar- 
ticles under discussion appeared who has 
“looked into the face of a bass as it 
leaped over his boat.” That bass was 
frightened into the air, deliberately, 
however. I certainly should have en- 
joyed the sight awarded you: it must 
have been great. A little odd—all the 
letters thus far upon the subject have 
come from your state. Perhaps you have 
royal jumpers there that I know nothing 
about. I have something to live for. I 
am going to wait to see a bass jump 
over my head.—oO. W. S 





Letter No. 665—A Six-Book Trout 
Library. 

Editor Angling Department:—Please 
give me six books on trout fishing— 
worth-while books, I mean.—W. W. IL., 
Canada. 

Answer.—I recommend the following, 
which can be secured from Outdoor Life: 
“Trout Lore,” Smith, Stokes Publishing 
Co., $2 and postage; “Dry Fly and Fast 
Water,” La Branche, Scribners, $2 and 
postage; “Stream Craft,” Holden, Ste- 
wart Kidd Co., $2 and postage; “Fly- 
Fishing and Spinning,” Shaw, Macmillan 
Co., $6 and postage; “Trout Fly-Fishing 
in America,’ Southard, Dutton, $7.50 and 
postage. The last two books are espe- 
cially beautiful and wonderfully com- 
plete, worth all they cost. When it 
comes to grayling fishing, the only book 
I know that deals with the question at 
all is Henshall’s “Favorite Fish and 
Fishing,’ Outing, $2—and that book 
gives only one chapter on the subject.— 
oO. W. S. 





Modern Matches. 
A truly patient man we like 
Who doesn’t care a bit 
How many matches he must strike 
3efore he gets one lit. 
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National Rifle Matches, 


By R. E. 


After almost ideal weather conditions, 
ideal from the standpoint of presenting 
conditions guaranteed to test all the 
abilities of the riflemen, the 1920 Na- 
tional Matches came to a close with the 
firing of the last shot in the United 
Service Match at Camp Perry, Ohio, on 
August 28th. Many records, some world- 
wide, were broken, and for the first 
time since 1916 the Marine Corps lost 
the National Team Match, whereat one 
Colonel Green and one team from the 
U. S. Infantry smole great expensive 
smiles, and well they may, for rest as- 
sured, gentle reader, any team of rifle- 
men capable of besting the Marines in 
military rifle shooting can hold their 
heads up in any company in the world. 

Unlike 1918, Lake Erie behaved very 
nicely, and forebore slopping over on 
the range and filling the butts with 
sand and water, Likewise E. Jupiter 
Pluvius stayed his hand and merely 
used a sprinkling can instead of a high 
pressure fire hose, as we have suspected 
him of using in times past during a 
national match. The usual Lake region 
winds prevailed for the most part, so 
that in practically every match the win- 
ner proved that he could not only hold, 
but could also dope wind to win. 

To us, at least, the cream of all the 
individual matches in the United States 
is the Wimbledon Cup Match. This, as 
is well known, is a silver tankard of 
great value, that was presented to the 
riflemen of the United States by the 
Princess Louise of Ireland in the year 
1873, and ever since has been keenly 
contested for by long-range riflemen, 
and for the first time since 1901 at 
least has this match been won by a 
perfect score, and this is what won the 
match for Lieut. L. A. Yancy, U.S.N., 
and to- make the match doubly certain 
of going over for a perfect score, W. R. 
Stokes of Washington, D. C., also 
punched out twenty bullseyes at the 
1,000-yard range. It seems the irony of 
fate that this year was the only time 
in twenty years when a perfect score 
would not have won first place, but this 
time it only brought second. 

The Leech cup was again won with 
a perfect score, the fifth time since 
1902. This match calls for two sight- 
ers and seven shots for record at 800, 
900 and 1,000 yards, and fell this time 
to Sergeant T. B. Crawley, U.S.M.C. 

The 200-yard Rapid Fire Match, call- 
ing for ten shots kneeling, and ten shots 
kneeling, sitting or squatting, time sixty 
seconds, brought out sixteen possibles 
from 560 entries, and on the shoot-off 
was taken by Lieut. V. L. James, U. S. 
Infantry. 

While the Members’ Match was for 
the fifth time since 1913 won by a per- 
fect score, Sgt. T. B. Crawley’s score 
of fifty, plus nine additional bulls, was 
hut a mere babe in arms compared to 
the score of Corp. C. P. Kennedy, who 
won this match in 1919 with ten straight 
hullseyes plus. thirty-five additional. 


Camp Perry, Ohio, 1920 


Herrick. 


This match calls for two sighters and 
ten shots at 600 yards. 

One of the most sensational matches 
of all was the Individual Rapid Fire 
Pistol Match, won by Lieut. W. J. Wah- 
ling. This match is fired at twenty- 
five yards in strings of five shots, 
each string in twenty seconds. The 
Army “L” target is used, having a 
five-inch bullseye. Every one of his 
forty shots in four scores found the 
ten ring, and at that Sergeant 
Thomas was only three points behind. 




















LT. L. A. YANCY, WINNER WIMBLEDON CUP 
MATCH. 


Both men used the Army .45 Colt Auto- 
matic pistol, which is rapidly gaining 
some claims to being a target arm, par- 
ticularly when, in good hands. it is ca- 
pable of landing from 90% to 98% of 
its slugs in the five-inch bull at fifty 
yards, aS was demonstrated repeatedly 
at the matches this year. Many an old 
revolver man had to own up that this 
short, blunt Army gun was a pretty 
fair target arm, after all. 

Naturally, the peak of the national 
matches was not reached until the team 
match was fired. While this match 
was short seven teams from the 1919 | 
record, still the sixty-five teams com- | 
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peting made it a real shooting match, 
especially when the fact is considered 
that the match was won in the last five 
shots fired. No one had much doubt 
but that one of the Service teams 
would be high, but no one predicted 
such a close race. During the first and 
second stages it was anyone’s match, 
with the Marine Corps, U. S. Infantry, 
U. S. Cavalry, U. S. Navy, and Philip- 
pine Scouts all well up, and at one 
time it appeared as though the Cavalry 
had it cinched. However, the long 
1,000-yard range usually decides this 
match, and as the last few relays came 
up to fire it was apparent that it was 
a tight race between the Marine Corps 
and the Infantry, with the Navy close 
at hand. It was nearly dark when the 
last pairs finished firing, and only a 
few minutes intervened between the 
firing of the last shot and the totaling 
of the scores on the big score board, 
when it was found that the Infantry 
had won by a margin of less than 
twenty-five points. One big sailor, 
after scanning the board carefully, ex- 
ploded a stream of fine cut at a big 
cricket, and remarked to his mate: 
“Hell! We could have won that match 
if we had had two more relays.” 

The small-bore rifle also came into 
its own, with its own range and tar- 
gets and range personnel. Almost un- 
heard-of scores were piled up at from 
fifty to 200 yards. Twenty selected 
riflemen were chosen to compete 
against England for the DeWar trophy, 
which was won by the United States 
last year. The morning of this inter- 
national match broke cold and windy. 
Things looked dubious, indeed, for our 
riflemen. The English team had already 
fired its score, which was only known 
by E. Newitt, the English representa- 
tive. All day long the boys fought the 
wind and cold, and it seemed impossible 
that they could win, but the three 
cheers and a tiger accorded Mr. Newitt 
after he announced that America had 
won by a margin of eighty-four points, 
could have been heard clear’ across 
Lake Erie. It was a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of fighting spirit and stamina, and 
our boys certainy earned their victory. 

Nearly a dozen airplanes were on the 
grounds, ranging from a little German 
Fokker up to and including a big Mar- 
tin Bomber. The planes had their own 
shooting match, and every afternoon 
after the range was cleared off plane 
after plane would leave the ground and, 
after circling around, would dart toward 
a big target out on the 800-yard range, 
spitting machine gun bullets from each 
of the three guns mounted on each 
plane. Several air circuses were staged, 
to which the people for miles around 
would congregate. 

An interesting feature of the air 
service exhibit was the daily demon- 
stration of the wireless telephone. It 
was almost uncanny to hear thru the 
big megaphone the voice of the observer 
in a plane hundreds of feet above the 
ground. Then, throwing a switch, the 
ground service men would give flying 
instructions to the plane above, and 
almost before the demonstrator would 
get the words out of his mouth the 
plane would dip and turn at every 
order. 

Upstairs in the big mess hall was the 
ordnance exhibit, comprising a large as- 
sortment of machine guns and small 
arms, including one of the heavy Ger- 
man anti-tank rifles. This arm is 
something like six feet in length, and, 
while it closely resembles a_ gigantic 
Mauser rifle in outline, it is fired from 














SGT. T. B. CRAWLEY, WINNER OF LEECH 
CUP MATCH. 


a tripod, and uses a cartridge having 
a one-half inch bullet, of armor 
piercing type. 

Another section of this exhibit com- 
prised a series of panels on which were 
mounted examples of the successive 
stages of manufacture thru which go 
the regular center-fire cartridge cases, 
beginning with the circular blank of 
brass, and showing each successive 
drawing until the finished case was 
viewed. The different types of bullets 
were also similarly shown, and these 
comprised the regular metal cased bul- 
let with lead core, the tracer bullet, 
the incendiary bullet and the armor- 
piercing bullet; all sectioned, and each 
operation carefuly titled. 

To the real crank rifleman the na- 
tional matches are more than just 
shooting matches. They are great clear- 
ing houses of shooting information, and 
one has but to go around keeping eyes 
and ears open to learn many things in 
the arms and ammunition line that were 
absolutely unheard of a few years ago. 
Powders that are not yet ready to put 
on the market are already back num- 
bers, and new ones have been devel- 
oped with marvelous velocities and low 
pressures. 

The service ammunition used at the 
1920 national matches was loaded with 
a new 170-grain, flat-base bullet, and a 
powder known as No. 15%. This pow- 
der has a heavy content of tin, which 
is used to counteract the metal fouling 
usually encountered in the use of metal- 
eased bullets. This idea was worked 
out during the war. While this cart- 
ridge is a fine one, there is still a 
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Shooters Who Know 


SS of sportsmen whose names were known throughout the country-side 
and whose experience goes back three or four decades have found that the loads 
listed below are all that any shooter needs. 


These are the Standard Loads. They are standard because they do the work best. 
Keep this list handy. The loads are for 12-gauge guns. 





— - 7 oo 
DUPONT |BALLISTITE|/DUPONT, OUNCES SIZES 














SMOKELESS|SMOKELESS| BLACK Sh 
Drams Grains | Drams Shot jot 

Large Ducks...... 3,334 or 344 | 24, 26 or 28 314 Igorl%| 4,5,60r7 
Small and Medium | | 

Ducks..........| 3,3% or 3%4 | 24, 26 or 28 | 3% I4orl%| 5,6,70r8 7 out of 10 use 

rouse, Partridge, 

Prairie Chicken.. 3 or 3% 24 or 26 3% 1% 6,7 or 7% 
Pheasants........ 3 24 | 3% 1% 5,6,7 0r 7% 
eee eee 3% | 28 3% 1% |4, 3,2, 1 or BB 
Wild Turkey...... 3% | 28 3% 1% 4,3, 2 or! 
Squirrel, Rabbits. . ; 24 3% 1% 6 or 7 
Doves, Pigeons... . 3 or 3% | 24 or 26 3% 13% | 6,7 or 8 
| 3 P zenen ed + 3% Spend he pot? 
Snipe, Woodcock. . % or | or 24 or 1%} .9or 10 
Shore Birds....... 2%or3 | 22 or 24 | 3 lor 1% | 8, 9 or 10 
pS OS 2% or ; = or Z 3 . 1 or i% , 9 or ys SMOKELESS 
Trap Loads..... | or 3% | 4 or %or 1% 14 or SHOTGUN 

We are justly proud of the confidence put in Du Pont Powders by such a large propor- POWDERS 











tion of the sportsmen of this country. It has been our constant effort for over a century 
to increase this confidence by unremitting efforts to turn out the finest powders it is 


possible to make. 


Shooters Who Know 
THE GUIDE 


*‘Wal, I never take 
chances—allus use 
Du Pont Powders.’’ 


Your dealer carries these Standard Loads of Gh aki 
Du Pont Powder. Ask him. , 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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BETTER tire re- 
pale method jemels 
gmen RICH! Chas, 
Evans, carpenter, 
a. +, now MAKING 
$100.00 a week in shop 
shown here. Gibbard of Mich., age 62, learned 
TIRE SURGERY, has shop ‘in small town, 
writes: “push receipts for May, June and July; 


1920, $30,000.00, 


is easy to learn. I will teach you in two weeks, 
Withier’ thirty ¢ days you’ tarted on reed to fortune. Car 
owners EVE YWHE ERE 
od, as it POURS life of Tires. 28 
ing dc oan DAILY. ONE OUSA 

sho 


at bas c' 
fn beak for John W. Blair, Dhio, in 12 
00 for Fleming, of N 
3 


Investigate! 
tails. Send Soupea 
once for the 
FREE book, 


Mr. t |, Pres., & Co. 
Capmeal A + indian. pnagotio, le ind. 

Dear Bir: yp full details’ of Tire Surgery, as I want 
to get into big paying business quickly. 




















FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
dition to the modern shotgun, Makes good shots 
of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Doublegunsonly. Postpaid, 
$2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.” Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New York 

















When poeing your next Out- 
door hr t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toa small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 

Write to-day for catalog 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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these matches, 








newer one being developed, having a 
boat-tailed bullet, and yet another new 
powder, that, from the trajectory dia- 
grams exhibited, gives almost double 
the range of the present service cart- 
ridge. 

Every rifleman who is interested in 
this game should by all means endeavor 
to make his state team, if for nothing 
else than the education involved, even 
if he does not expect to win a high 
place in any match. When it is con- 
sidered that each state is entitled to 
send a ‘team of eighteen civilians to 
with all expenses paid, 


surely it should not be necessary to 
solicit candidates, whereas the opposite 
has been the case in more than one in- 
stance that I know of. Neither would 
it be necessary if every N. R. A. club 


‘would advertise its operations, and get 


before the public eye. Rifle shooting 
is one of the cleanest sports in the 
world, and unless we as a people get 
behind this game it will not be long 
before some wide-awake country across 
the water is going to wrest our laurels 
from us, and America will have to take 
a back seat when “nations of riflemen” 
gather together. 





The Two-Gun Man—Past and Present 


Ed McGivern—Ninth Paper. 


Flying or Aerial Targets With Two 


In ye olden days the two-gun man 
was generally regarded as one who 
meant business; as some writers put it, 
“the killer.” It’s a long way from the 
killers to shooting flying targets with 


Guns and Multi-Speed Camera Work. 


lem. We wanted something that could 
be carried conveniently and not too 
large. We found the regular clay pig- 
eons too large entirely for our use, so 
during 1915-16 we had Morrill Target 











two revolvers at once, and I’d imagine 
quite a little safer and much more fun. 
No time is lost explaining to the mar- 
shal, sheriff or posse. No widows to 
look after and no delay on account of 


Company of Omaha make up some mid- 
get clay pigeons for use in this kind of 
shooting with revolvers; and I can rec- 
ommend them to all as the best aerial 
target ever made for revolvers and ex- 











the funeral, as the targets disappear 
immediately when you hit them. That 
was the real problem—hitting them. 
To find a suitable target for aerial 
revolver work was also quite a prob- 


hibition work generally. 

The Winchester Company is now put- 
ting these targets out with the 410-shot 
gun in the junior trapshooting outfit. 
We were the ones who had them first 











BREAKING TWO TARGETS AT 





SAME TIME, ONE SWINGING, 
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brought out, and put on the market for 
our own use originally. We also brought 
out a hand trap for throwing these tar- 
gets, but the Winchester Company 
brought out a different one last year. 
I have one of them now and it is a very 
fine little machine, weighing only a few 
ounces, but it delivers the goods, and 
with the little target makes a very fine 
outfit for general exhibition use. 

But the subject on hand just now is, 
shooting two guns at a time and trying 
to break two flying targets at the same 
time. This gave us a pretty hard prob- 
lem to solve, Many of our friends en- 
couraged us a great deal by telling us 
plainly that it was impossible. This 
kindly advice no doubt was the main 
reason why we kept everlastingly work- 























ing at it and trying different methods 
until we did finally master the stunt, 
as herewith shown in pictures num- 
tered 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

A close oui of these pictures will 
show plainly that the lapse of time be- 
tween the two shots in each case was 
exceedingly small. The fact is, there 
is only a fraction of a second between 
them. Several trials with timers on 
different occasions showed about three- 
tenths of a second lapse of time between 
the two shots. The time varies consid- 
erable sometimes, due to poor throwing, 
ete. 

Picture No. 5 shows very plainly the 
difference of time in the two shots, as 
the camera was snapped just about as 
close to the last shot as it is possible 
to get it, which is shown by the break- 
ing of the second target. Notice the 
recoil of the guns also shows very 
plainly in this case, 

Picture No. 6 shows a little more time 
between the first and second shots. It 
ilso shows that the camera was a little 
inte in making the exposure. 

Picture No. 7 shows the two targets 
vere broken very close together, with 

small fraction of time between shots, 
altho the camera was somewhat slow 
n eatching them, allowing the pieces of 
the targets to separate pretty well; 
till, the position of the throwers shows 
that not much time has elapsed since 
they tossed the targets in the air. 

A close study of the throwers in each 
of these pictures will pretty well tell 
the story of the entire time taken to 
complete the stunt. 

Picture No. 8 shows a much wider 










‘4 MARBLES S Gan Sights : 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “‘guess” when buying sights—now what you're getting. You can 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 








7 Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
Are gen At most dealers—by mail 
~ <r if you can’t get them. Ask for 


catalog. 
Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—vperfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $3.60. 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Ps 
7 a \\ 
ee 
Shows up fine in dark tim- ° 
Marble’s Sarai es blur in bright r 
V-M light. Shows same color on 
Front different colored objects. $1.65 
Sight Marble’s Standard 


Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.10. 













Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Aipitie Binoculars 


——= 


Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage ‘incidental to 
hunting in a rough and 
rugged country. 





Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass before 
purchasiug. 






PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE St DENVER, COLORADO 
MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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Hourchol cocane? ee (91.00 

Farm & Home (monthly) 1 Yr. 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 91 

A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk | sing, sives:-cnioyment you can have 

Send all orders to Book shows full line of South Bend 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS | 7°38inSfbenp Barr co 


25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago oo — oo a Bend, ‘Ind. 





HIS book, “The Days of 
Real Sport,” illustrated 
by Briggs, the cartoonist and 
containing a r P 
blooded story of [iim 
boyhood fishing ff 

in wil be sent FR to every 
sportsman. Learn of the pleasure, 


excitement and thrills which bait casting 
angling gives--enjoyment you can have. 
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No. 6. Trial No. 1. 
was fired. Exposure of camera 1/300 second. 
No. 6. Trial No. 2. 


Two flying targets, gun in each hand. 
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Time between shots, 3/10 sec. 


close together to show both broken targets in the picture. 


No. 7. 


Camera snapped a little slower this time, allowing the pieces of targets to separate a little. 


angle than any of the others. This, of 
course, increases the difficulty and 
helps to prolong the time, also. AS 
will be noticed, the thrower on the right 
has partly straightened up, showing 
that a little more time was required for 
this stunt than when targets are closer 
tagether and more in front of shooter. 
4 this particular case the camera was 
on the job instantly at breaking of sec- 
ond target. Fortunately, we had very 
expert throwers, working. together in 
very good time and thoroly understand- 
ing the game, which was-a great help 
towards the success of the experiment. 
The one on the left of the picture is 
Bob McGivern; the one on the right is 
Harry McGowan, both expert revolver 
shots. To them a great deal of credit 
belongs, as the expert, carefully-timed 
throwing by them is the most important 
factor in this game, and on them the 
suecess of the experiment depended in 
a great measure, 

Picture No. 1 shows two guns used 
to break target on each side of shooter. 
In this case the targets are thirty-five 
feet apart. In this test both guns are 
shot at exactly the same time. This 


stunt has no practical value except to 
amuse the audience, 

Picture No. 2 shows a target in front 
and one at back of shooter. Both guns 
are shot at exactly the same time in 
this case, also. The target behind the 
shooter is located and gun is sighted 
with the aid of a mirror attached to the 
gun, which is held over the shoulder. 

Picture No. 3 shows another angle of 
the two-gun game, The two guns are 
shot in this case also at exactly the 
same time. 

Another way of doing this two-gun 
stunt is to have one of the targets 
swinging and one stationary, both shots 
fired at exactly the same time. The 
lady at the right starts the target swing- 
ing when wanted. 

Picture No. 4 shows the two-gun 
stunt where one target is stationary and 
one flying, This is the dividing line 
just where you start getting away from 
the stationary targets and into the flying 
target two-gun game. What success we 
had with this “flying target two-gun 
game” is herewith shown. We were 
favored with a very expert camera man, 
who was on the alert at all times, get- 
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Camera snapped almost at same instant that last shot 
Small fraction of time slower on second shot shown by separation of pieces of first target. These two shots have to be very 


Two flying targets. Gun in each hand; fastest one of the trials. Targets as shown were broken with very little lapse of time between them 
Average time in six trials, 3/10 seconds between shots. 


ting us some very fine pictures, show- 
ing the results and variations in time 
much better than we could describe 
them. 

We feel that the pictures make this 
very plain if given a little study. 

We have been working on the quick 
draw with two guns quite.a little lately, 
but have not yet decided to write up 
the results, as we feel that we will have 
something still better a little later ou 
along this line to offer to the readers 
of Outdoor Life. 

That two guns can be handled at once 
on two entirely separate targets, both 
of which are moving or flying, is here 
pretty clearly demonstrated. The shots 
are fired very close together, as the re- 
sults show, and this sort of practice is 
surely very valuable and practical, as 
the two shots in each case would cer- 
tainly account for two persons in the 
case of one man against several others 
in a tight place, with no other way out 
of the situation but to shoot his way 
out. 

In summing up the matter of the two- 
gun man, undoubtedly we did have 
some very good ones in the olden days 
who could and did deliver the goods 
when called on to do so. We still have 
such men and have the material for 
many more. Practice is all that is nec- 
essary, coupled with a little determina- 
tion to succeed. 


Gun Talk—No. 10 


Chauncey Thomas. 





Ki-yi-i anda yippy ki-ki— 
Some folks say that a Colts won’t shoot 
But I have one in my right boot; 
An’ another one to keep it warm, 
An’ a belt of cartridges to improve my 


form— 
Ki-yi-i anda kippi yi-yi— 
Y-e-e-e-0-0-w. 

Even my good friend Ashley Haines 
gets mixed up a bit over my remarks 
in ancient times about the Peacemaker 
Colt sixgun; and we are the origina! 
“ * * * two old cronies, went to 
town on their sore-back ponies.” I have 
said that the good old .45 S. A. was not 
accurate with store cartridges such as 
we buy today. And it is not. Also I 
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have tried to make clear that I knew 
a Colt .45 was accurate under some 
mysterious conditions, and it took me 
some years to find out the reason why 
—and it is this: The .45 Colt was de 
signed as an army weapon, hence just 
like both the S. & W. and the Colt N. S. 
taking the .45 automatic cartridge and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


used in France, the old .45 was delib- | 


erately over-chambered to insure rapid 
and sure loading where a sixgun with 
a target chambering would go bad on 
one because of dirt, rust, dust, and other 
causes. Also it was wise to insure that 
all cartridges fitted on the battlefield, 
and there accuracy was not needed in 
a sixgun, but sure shooting was. Hence 


the very same over-chambering of the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


.45, where the .44-40 and the .38-40 and | 


the .32-20 were snugly chambered; 
hence these last three were accurate 
and the .45 was not accurate with fac- 
tory cartridges. And by accuracy, 
which of course is a comparative term, 
[I mean compared to other revolvers, 
guns that are the usual standard of six- 
gun accuracy, such as the .44 Russian, 
the .44 Special and the .38 Special, out 
of both makes of revolvers. 

Now to repeat a bit what I wrote 
some time ago: In the early frontier 
days in Colorado I remember, as a boy, 
of having known of .45 S. A. Colt six- 
shooters that were accurate; also even 
at that time, of others that were not 
accurate. That was before I knew 
enough about guns to measure their in- 
sides to the 1/1,000 of an inch or less. 
Since that time I have learned from a 
source that I believe to be correct that 
the first 500 or so S. A. Colts that were 
turned out were practically hand-made 
because the Colt machinery was not 
then all ready to turn out a machine- 
made gun complete. And among these 
first 500 guns were no doubt the accu- 
rate ones; alse they showed that they 
were too tightly chambered for army 
use, so all the others that followed 
by the tens of thousands and are still 
coming from the machines had larger 
chambers. And it was no doubt an 
occasional gun among that first 500 or 
so that I knew of when a boy on the 
Colorado frontier in the Rockies. 

Today I have a .45 S. A. Colt that 
is accurate with factory ammunition, 
but I had to have a special cylinder 
made for it, as I explained in a recent 
article about that special sixgun. 

Now how comes it that Ashley 
Haines has found his. 45 Colt accurate? 
I take the liberty of indirectly quoting 
from one of his private letters to me— 
for we exchange them now and then 
and have for some years back—and the 
reason is, as he says in said letter, that 
“nine-tenths of his revolver shooting 
has been done with reloaded ammuni- 
tion.” And I, too, found that a .45 Colt 
is accurate with reloaded cartridges, for 
the simple reason that reloaded shells 
are expanded to fit the chamber, hence 
give a tight fit. I found that as a rule 
the difference between the factory un- 
fired shell and the fired shell in the 
45 Colt was not less, as a rule, than 
4-1,000 of an inch. And it is just this 
difference that makes for accuracy or 
inaccuracy in any sixgun. 

But also I found some .45 Colt guns, 
especially the army ones, that were not 
accurate with any ammunition, and ap- 
parently new guns. Come to find out, 
they were Bannerman guns, made up 
out of parts bought from the govern- 
ment, without any regard to serial 
numbers of the various parts, and oc- 
casionally with barrels that were not 
the right caliber exactly, or the same 














Will Your Shells Fire 
| W hen Wet? 


[3 hardly to be expected that your 
shells will never et wet. The ordinary 


kind soak and swel when they are wet, 
and then they will not work freely 
through your gun. 


Remington UMC has overcome this handicap. A 


new process makes all Remington shells ** Wet- 
proof, an exclusive advantage which now applies 


to all of our shells, “Arrow,” ** Nitro Club” and 
“New Club.” 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


There are 88,000 Remington dealers — 
Sportsman's Headquarters — where Rem- 
ington Wetproof Shells can be obtained 
without extra cost. No need nowadays to 


take chances— Remington UMC Wetproof 


makes you sure of your Shells. 
Write for ‘‘Wetproof Folder” 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Woman’s 
Championship 











Toots Randall of the 
vaudeville ern 
team “The Randalls 


won the Woman’s 

fy Grand American Han- 

i dicap in 1919 and 

= in 1920. Mrs. 

Harrison fin- 

“eed aneand this year. 
Both shoot Ithacas. 


Catalogue Free 
™ Double guns for game 
BA $45.00 up. 


* 


me 
5» Single barrel trap guns 
3 $75.00 up. 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10. 


WARNERS "2282 











32 “THE 
CAL. PISTOL 
That 

1s Sheets so6 ye 
QUICK rere eR hy 4 
SHOTS, me 
No Jams at least 


So 2 ee = $5 
Get a Warner “Infailibie’” Automatic and teach the 
women how to plug the bull’s eye. Target shooting is 
{ntense, exciting sport txcellent training for nerv.s and 
eyes. Teaches self-reliance, confidence and familiarity 
with mathe Pi What a Shooter Says :'' Your ‘Infallible’ 
Automatic Pistol is all that you claim and more. 1 put 
seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at distance 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The accuracy of 
this arm is igs! assed by any r:gardi:ss of price.’ 
C, S. Hoffman, 157 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J 


FREE LESSON OFFER 
An authority has prepared for 
us, a set of six lessons on the 
Art of Pistol Markmanship. 
These lessons are of marvelous 
value in the use and care Of a 
Warner“‘infallible’’ Automatic. 
Write today for illustrated cir- 
cular and terms of Free Lesson 
Offer. 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. (Dept. OL ) New | York 











fArmy Auction Bargains 


ANents - $4.25 up |C.W.Revolvers $2.65 op 
~ Saddles 6.50 "” | Army Haversacks .15 ”’ 
s 2.50 °” \Knapsacks Re Sit 
lickers 1 1 85 Army Gun Slings. 30” 
ne 80 OF Bonet shot rifle for ae 
! We cartriges: "87 cart. $3.50per 1 


Ng 15 acres army g goods. Large illustrated 4 
4 a 4 slopedia reference Setalon-400.pages-lesue 1920, 
mailed 60 cts. New Cireular 100. 


Francls Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 


ADJUSTABLE 
The KERR Gun’ SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR’ ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 

40 Cedar St. NEW YORK 
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nner Armor for auto tires. Prevent punctures ana 
blowouts Double mileage, Easily applied. Cost 
.. Details free. Agents wanted. ig profits. 
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trouble might have been in the cylin- 
ders. Also the cylinders and other 


| parts very often did not fit properly. 


| 


It will no doubt be recalled by some 


| familiar with these compounded .45 Colt 


| ex-army guns, altho new, 
| for $8 





| 
| 


that they sold 
each, about half the price of 
the Colt factory guns. And there are 
thousands of these guns on the market 
today, some new, but most of them 
now probably second-hand, no doubt. I 
haven’t played with the S. A. Colt six- 
gun for over thirty years without learn- 
ing something about them, and especially 
the .45—the regal old Peacemaker. 
“But any sixgun as it comes from the 
factory will shoot closer with factory 
ammunition than any man can hold it.” 
Not so. I have heard that mistake made 


circle; then still later one high, another 
low, etc., and each two inches from the 
holding circle center; and this gives us 
a four-inch group, simply because both 
gun and holder vary two inches each. 
If the gun makes a one-foot group at 
100 yards, and the holder also cannot 
hold closer than a one-foot circle at 100 
yards, then the group if a sufficient 
number of shots are fired, is sure to be 
not a one-foot, but a two-foot group. 
To test the matter for oneself with- 
out a gun, draw a circle on paper, and 
in that circle put ten dots as the places 
the sights were pointing when the gun 
goes off each time. Some of these dots 
must, of course, be on the edge of the 
circle. That is your holding-circle. Now 
draw another circle with ten dots in it, 











CHAUNCEY THOMAS ON BERTHOUD PASS, COLORADO ROCKIES, OCT. 1, 


for as many years back as I ¢an re- 
member guns, and I used to make the 
same remark myself, but in time Il 


And the reason, which 
a moment’s thought, 


learned better. 
is very clear after 
is this: 

In shooting, as in many if not all 
other doings, one error does not right 
another error, except occasionally by ac- 
cident in individual cases of course, but 
the two or more errors must be added 
together to get the sum total of error. 

Such as one mistake in addition may, 
and often does, as any bookkeeper 
knows by sad experience, offset another 
error in addition; hence the books bal- 
anee but are not correct. So in shoot- 
ing, if we have a sixgun that makes a 
two-inch group with perfect holding at 
fifty yards, and we can hold within a 
two-inch circle at fifty yards, then the 
group will not therefore be two-inch but 
four-inch. If we had a perfect gun, then 
our group would. be two-inch. If we 
held perfectly with the gun, giving two- 
inch groups with. perfect holding, then 
we would have a two-inch group, of 
course. But say one of our shots is 
held on the edge of the two-inch circle, 
that is the best we can hold, Now the 
gun varies enough to make a two-inch 
cirele, and naturally for this shot the 
center of the gun-circle is on the edge 
of the holding-circle. Now if that shot 
in the gun-circle happens that shot to 
be farthest away from the gun-circle in 
the direction away from the center of 
the holding-circle, then we get a bullet 


hole just two inches from the center 
of the holding circle. Now swing the 
same conditions to the other side, and 


we sooner or later get another shot two- 
inches from the center of the holding- 


. 


1919. 


some on the edge. This second circle 
represents the group the gun would 
make from perfect holding, presumably 
from a machine rest. (Altho as I wrote 
recently, I have by no means perfect 
faith in all machine rests. But that is 
another story.) 

Now put the center of your gun-circle 
over each dot in turn of your holding 
circle, and mark thru your gun-circle 
with a pencil the supposed bullet hole, 
till the ten bullet holes are marked. The 
result will be that the final group is 
just the size of the diameter of the two 
circles added together. If not familiar 
with figures and designing, then refer 
the matter herein to be drawn out and 
mathematically demonstrated by anyone 
familiar with geometry, and he can 
easily make it clear to you right before 
your eyes. 

Now, a group of a few shots may be 
much smaller than either the ability of 
the shooter to hold, or the gun to shoot. 
This is so because, as mentioned just 
now, for a few shots the errors tend to 
offset each other, but a _ sufficiently 
large number of shots will surely make 
the final total group the size of the 
ability of the shooter to hold plus the 
ability of the gun itself to shoot 
straight. 

Some of the most expert gun men stil! 
cling to this ancient error, that is as 
deceptive and also as untrue as the 
world-old saying that the earth is flat. 
Millions of people still believe that, by 
the way, the same as many shooters 
still cling to the totally wrong idea that 
“the gun will shoot straighter than 
anyone can hold it.” And exactly the 
reverse is true: namely, that “any good 
shot can hold closer than most guns 
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will shoot.” For almost any good shot 
has no difficulty in holding within two- 
inch circle at 100 yards, with a rifle 
and rest, but most rifles of today will 
not shoot into a two-inch circle at 100 
yards, from a machine rest and with 
store ammunition. 

There is another error usually made 
by many first class gun men; in fact 
one of the most famous shots in the 
world today made it in a letter to me 
recently, and thus accidentally called 
my attention to the matter, hence | 
mention it here. And it is this: That 
the distance of the bullet holes far- 
thest apart in a group is often taken 
as the diameter of a circle that will 
enclose the whole group. This is a 
mistake, that a simple geometrical test 
will readily reveal as an error. In fact, 
when running over a number of targets 
taken at random I found that this com- 
mon assertion was incorrect about three 
times out of five. The simplest test is 
to place three holes so that they make 
the three points of a triangle equal on 
all three sides, what is called in geom- 
etry an equilateral triangle. Make the 
sides of this triangle say two inches. 
Now place your other two, or seven 
shots within this triangle, then try to 
put a two-inch circle around it. Can’t 
be done. This is, of course, all too 
elementary to anyone with a knowledge 
of geometry, but most people know 
nothing of Euclid, hence my attempt at 
over plainness here. Nor need the sides 
of the triangle made by the three holes 
farthest from the center be equal; if 
you find any two holes that are 
an equal distance from one hole on the 
opposite edge, then the circle en- 
closing the group must be Jarger in 
diameter than the distance indicated 
by those two bullet holes from the one 
hole on the other side of the group. 
Mat. has never yet, and never will, most 
likely, put a circle thru the three points 
of any triangle, except a right-angle tri- 
angle, unless the diameter of the circle 
is greater than any one side of the en- 
closed triangle. 

So when I here calmly remark that 
the two statements so often made, 
namely: “Most guns will shoot straight- 
er than a man can hold them,” and also 
that “The distance between the two 
bullet holes farthest apart is the diam- 
eter of the circle that will enclose the 
whole group,” are not correct in them- 
selves, I may be poking up another 
— of hornets; but remember they 
have got to hang me and Mr. Euclid in 
the same noose—so bring on the rope. 
A little system I have is to “Give them 
rope enough and they hang them- 
selves” like the proverbial calf; so if 
there is going to be another lynching 
don’t be tangled up in your own rope 
and fall all over yourself—and over Mr. 
Euclid. 





Regarding Dr. Mann’s Tests 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-As “Gun Talk 
No. 6” in July Outdoor Life was evi- 
dently written principally for my ben- 
efit, and feeling sure that many state- 
ments in the article are subject to cor- 
rection, I would like space for a few 
comments. 

In the first place, I fail to see where 
there was any “misunderstanding” as 
the statements I questioned a year ago 
were “Experienced men do not reload,” 
“It can’t be done,” ete. 

As to the saving by reloading, Mr. 
Thomas says the best he can do is about 
$4 ner day of eight hours’ hard, trying 





HE unusually good 
results that shoot- | » 


ers have with Peters e 
Shells are due notalittle | @ 
to the perfect Pattern. 
Uniform, highly polished | @ ® 
shot;elastic wads made © 
of thoroughly cleaned 
cattle hair; and acareful- » 


produced within our own 
factory contribute to the 
better pattern which 
Peters Shells give. 'e 
There are many other 
good features—‘‘steel 
where steel belongs,’’the 
sure-fire primer and soon. 
Peters Shells are better. 
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It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in- 
terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 











Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. , cus'tistes MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 
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KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
PTS 









SCREW-DRIVER POINT a 





No. 10—Flat Top, $1.75. No. 6—Flat Top, $1.50. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowl- 
edged in a class by themselves. Each of the various models has the 
patented adjustable, reversible sighting disc, which has four notches 
of different sizes and shape, two “U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT 
COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are made with short and long 
bases for rifles and carbines, Furnished in either Flat Top, Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights 
with Flat Top or Semi-Buckhorn. Price, $1.50 each. 


Pas Se EB 


No. 20-B, $1.50. Paion 
aiiedtiendien No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 37-B, $1.50, Lee vad 


Carbines. Savage H. P. Ss. & W. Pistols. 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the 
STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They 
have full-length solid beads, very hard, patented braced construction 
and have STEEL CENTERS. Show perfectly in any kind of light or 
on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, which gave them 
their name, “‘Spark Point’—round and distinct. Made for all rifles, 
carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


sc Pp sz 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester No, 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00, No. 17, $1.00. 
Carbines. Savage H. P. Colt Revolvers, All Rifles. 





a Rifles. 





KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest 
Ivory Bead Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, prevent- 
ing blur; for all arms, Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O,” showing over 100 sights and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,” FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 

















UTDOOR BOOK 


By WARREN H. MILLER 


For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 


Save yourself money in buying the right gun, rod, dog, canoe, 


Experience counts. 
Miller Knows! 


camping outfit. Read up before you spend money. 


CADP GRATE, Wal TOI «os oiseccwnc cer sce tie wens ee es oes Seo, eheee Sera $1.50 
CAMPING OUT. Por VerBraiae. «ccc os cevceees ccc cswencs : : : : .. 1.50 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. Big Game and Wing Shooting....... ee. 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. The only Up-to-Date Dog Book.. ; ae 
CANOEING. SAILING AND MOTOR BOATING. .........-.5.. 52:2 c cee cece enee 2.50 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING. For Your Kid. ceeete ee 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. A Practical Training Handbook......... 1.00 
THE OUTDOORS MAN’S HANDBOOK. Facts, Tables and Game Laws......... 2.00 
THE RING-NECKED GRIZZLY. Big-Game Hunting in the Rockies......... 1.50 
MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. How to Make Your Own Medicine Kit.... .25 


Buy Direct From the Author and Save Money 


WARREN H. MILLER Interlaken, N. J. 











FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STEUCK. ii’xz 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














work; but he made no allowance for 
the cost of shells nor did any resizing, 
so estimates his saving at only about 
$2 per day. 

The cost of the shell is the greater 
part of the load. The last I bought 
were for .22-15-60, which cost $2.15 per 
bundred empty, or $2.80 loaded, so 
every time I reload I save the $2.15 the 
shells cost and somewhat more, as the 
factory must make something on its 
work. 

However, as my opinion on matters 
of this kind is not supposed to be wort): 
much, we will take costs and time con- 
sumed from better-known writers. Writ 
ing on reloading the Service rifle with 
full charges, C. S. Landis says in “Arms 
and the Man,” December 29, 1917: “The 
cost figures to 35 cents per box of 
twenty shells, using government compo- 
nents. Buying the bullets, etc., at pres- 
ent prices runs about 65 cents per box 
against retail of about $1.50 per box for 
ammunition that will not begin to shoot 
with it.” 

This shows a saving of 85 cents on 
twenty cartridges, or $4.25 per hundred. 

For the time to reload 100 shells turn 


to Colonel Whelen’s book, “The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” page 347. He states that he 
only reloads about once a month, so his 
time may be taken as an average. The 
time for reloading 100 shells, including 
the decapping and resizing of old 
shells, getting materials off the shelves. 
setting up tools and adjusting powder 
measure is given as 29 minutes and 25 
seconds in which to save $4.25, or 4 
rate of better than $68 for eight hours. 

The superior quality of the pressed 
factory lead bullets is also mentioned. 
The worst lead bullets I ever saw were 
some I got direct from a factory. I used 
very few of them, melted the rest up 
for casting. 

In an article entitled “The Famous 
Quick Pull” in Outdoor Life, June, 1919, 
page 366, Mr. Thomas writes: “Ful! 
loads, 44-5 grs. No, 3 powder, 158 gr. 
factory bullet. Cartridges not mucl 
good, as many of them snapped and the 
lot were not accurate at fifty yards.” 

In Outdoor Life, April, 1918, page 276 
Mr. Haines writes: “I had 100 factor) 
bullets some time ago that were the 
poorest things I ever saw sent from any 
factory. In three-fourths of them the 
cavities in bases were not in center. 
while about as many were of varying 
depths. Didn’t look good to me. With 
Ideal moulds can beat ’em ‘all holler’ 
any time of day or night. And this is 
not boasting the least bit.” 

Now we come to the part of the July 
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“Gun Talk” to which I most seriously 
object, where the writer of the article 
seeks to discredit me by referring to 
Dr. Mann’s book, “The Flight of the 
Bullet From Powder to Target.” 

It may be remembered that I ques- 
tioned Mr. Thomas’ statement that the 


service rifle with full load will “hardly | 
keep in a three-inch circle at fifty yards, | 


but steadies down to two inches or less 
at 100 yards and groups nicely in three 


to five inches at 300 yards. Mr. Thomas | 


replies as follows: “As for the un- 
steady flight of the 150-grain bullet as 
actually traced thru tissue paper, tar- 
gets set close together, see Dr. Mann’s 
‘Flight of the Bullet’; also government 
reports, Also the same happenings with 
lead bullets, as tested out years ago by 
an Eastern magazine. * * * £=The 
groups actually open and close like an 
umbrella.” 

Dr. Mann’s tests of the Springfield 
rifle and ’06 ammunition were made in 
December, 1908, and are described in 
his book, pages 359 to 368. In all, thir- 
ty-two shots were fired, and every bul- 
let had a hole drilled in the side near 
the base to throw it out of balance. Not 





one unmutilated bullet was used and no 
groups were shown. As screens were 
set up four inches apart over a range 
of 100 yards for the first sixteen bul- 
lets and a separate set of screens for 
each bullet, only from two to four shots 
were fired per day. On page 362 prints 
of bullet No. 6 on twenty-eight screens, 
the farthest one being 14 feet 8 inches 
from muzzle, are shown. On page 364 
are fifteen cuts of the prints of bullet 
No. 14 from one to eleven feet from gun. 


On December 28 screens were set 
twelve inches apart and eight shots fired 
as a group, all with drilled bullets, mak- 
ing a fifteen-inch group at 100 yards. 
The next day eight more shots were 
fired. The first went too low to catch 
the 100-yard screen, the second going 
too high, as thru a mistake the eleva- 
tion was raised sixteen inches instead 
of eight inches. As No. 5 shot was fired 
the wind turned the seven-foot screen; 
the bullet was deflected by striking the 
frame and lost. The remaining five 
shots made a 100-yard group of 3.75 
inches. In this test each bullet was 
placed in the rifle with the drilled spot 
in the same position, so all were de- 
flected in the same direction. On page 
367 prints are shown of the holes made 
by the five bullets in the group, three 
of each bullet at distances of from four 
feet to 298 feet. 

Where is there anything in the above 
te bolster up a claim of groups of three 
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Showing Easy 


NX ideal double purpose 
Loading Feature 


rifle for Hunting and 
Targets. For hunting use 
the .22 smokeless hollow 
point. 


The splendid sights and extreme accuracy of the 
B.S. A. Match Rifle which have already made it 
the favorite equipment of U. S. Smallbore experts, 
also admirably adapt it to small game hunting. 












With one setting of the rearsight, rats, squirrels 
and similar small game may be hit up to 70 yards; 
with another, woodchucks, rabbits and game of 
similar size may be hit up to 110 yards without 
change of aim, or change of elevation, for intermed- 
iate distances. 


It is the famous B.S. A. No. 8 a rearsight with its 6-hole 
aperture disc that renders this possible. 





Rapid and convenient toload. With “Shootwell” quick- 
loader, an inexpensive extra, the B. S. A. Match 
Rifle becomes as rapid and convenient as a re- 
peater for hunting. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Dept. 16, 5 Union Square, New York 
Sole Distributors in the U. S. for B. S. A. Guns, Ltd., Great Britain 


Canadian Distributors: 
FRASER & COMPANY, 10 Hospital St., Montreal, Canada 

















THE ONLY 
LAMP OF 
ITS KIND 


The Carbide 
BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT for Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, Sold throughout the world for 18 years. 
Shines 300to 600 feet. Singleor Double Lens with 
darkening door. Four styles, $10.00 to $12.00. 
Sold by Hardware & Sporting Goods Dealers. Catalog free on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship on receipt of price, postage paid. 








BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529So. Dearborn St, Dept. 4, Chicago, Il. 














After A Good 
Day’s Sport 


OUR tired and aching muscles and 

joints should be “toned up” with a 
good application of Sloan's Liniment. 
Use it freely, it scatters congestion, 

works quickly, penetrating without rub- 
| bing. Makes you feel “fit as a fiddle” 
for the next day. 


Sloan’s is Pain’s Enemy. 
3 sizes, 35c., 70c., $1.40 
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Keep it handy 














STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 


Hole. 

BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











GENUINE 


HUDSON'S BAY 
BLANKETS 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY-—WHITE-—BLUE—SCARLET 


Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 





Point Size Weight 

3 60"x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
38% 63*x81" dble. 10 Ibs. 

4 72"x90" dble. 12 Ibs. 


~=D) PIKEGe.. 


a 
10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















FIRST AID KIT 


A Medical and Surgical Outfit with Directions. 


Made for Camp and Trail Emergencies. 
Indispensible for accident or sickness. 
Sent prepaid in U. S. for $5.00, 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 


Falls City, Nebraska. 








BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONAGBLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














inches or more at fifty yards and two 
inches or less at 100 with unmutilated 
bullets? 

As to groups with good ammunition 
opening and closing like an umbrella 
with either lead or metal-cased bullets, 
Dr. Mann disposes of this in writing of 
his tests of the .236 Lee navy rifle on 
page 304. He says: “Observe that with 
this barrel, as with all others, the prints 
bear the same relative position to each 
other at 100 yards as 100 feet; that the 
group at 100 feet is just one-third the 
size of that at 300 feet.” Groups made 
with other rifles and shown on pages 
85 and 204 show the even, regular 
spread at 25, 50, 100 and 175 yards. 
When once they open they never close. 


A year ago Mr. Thomas said I didn’t 
understand his writings. I don’t yet. 
In Outdoor Life for November, 1919, one 
of his friends vouched for him as a very 
careful, accurate and reliable writer. 
One’s opinion as to the accuracy of 
statements are usually governed by his 
knowledge of the subject under discus- 
sion. 


For corroboration of Dr, Mann’s state- 
ments on the regular spreading of 
groups, read Colonel Whelen’s article on 
page 46 of the January (1920) Outers- 
Recreation. He says: “In all four of 
my Springfield rifles this ammunition 
(172-gr. Newton soft point bullet at 
2,750 foot-seconds velocity) will aver- 
age groups the centers of all shots of 
which will be inside the cireles of the 
given diameter at the ranges indicated, 
as follows: 


50 yards, 1.30 inches; 
100 yards, 2.60 inches; 
200 yards, 5.20 inches.” 


I also enclose reproductions of two 
groups (See pages 332-333) fired from 
machine rest with the 1917 model rifle 
and ’06 ammunition; five shots in each 
group, 100-foot distance, made with dif- 
ferent rifles at different factories. 
Whenever I am wrong I want to be 
corrected, but don’t try to do it by mis- 
quoting a known authority. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 





Exploding Some of Dr. Mann’s Theories 
Frank M. Woods. 


Mr. Thomas has for the last year or 
so been springing as facts what are in 
reality erroneous theories derived from 
a book written by one Franklin Mann 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Thomas has stated with great cer- 
tainty that the inaccuracy of rifle bul- 
lets is due to hidden air bubbles within 
their mass. I know quite well where 
he derived this information; it is found 
about two-thirds of the way thru the 
above-mentioned book and _ illustrated 
with photographs, showing fine wires 
thrust into cavities found in cast .22 
caliber bullets forwarded to Mann by 
his friend, Dr. Baker. In a short ar- 
ticle by Mann he mentions these “air 
bubbles” as one of the first troubles 
an amateur can and must overcome, 

The fact that Mann believed these to 
be “air bubbles” and that they could be 
overcome, on the assumption that they 
were “air bubbles” caught in the melted 
lead as the bullet was cast, shows that 
all of his repeated statements regarding 
many test bullets being “perfect bul- 
lets” before firing may have been en- 
tirely erroneous; moreover, he fails to 
state any standard either of weight, 
form or hardness by which he was able 
to arrive at the conclusion that the dif- 
ferent bullets were “perfect” before fir- 
ing; also, he did not know what he must 
have studied in rudimentary physics, 
that the hardness of many alloys is sub- 
ject to wide changes with the passage 
of time, and this latter fact undoubt- 
edly caused errors thruout all his work. 

The cavities which Mann believed to 
be “air bubbles” were in reality shrink- 
cavities caused by forces which have 
no connection whatever with the trap- 
ping of air in the molten lead; these 
cavities are always found nearly on the 
central axis of the bullet, are cylindri- 
cal in shape instead of spherical, as 
would be the case with air bubbles, and 
when cut open under water instantly 
fill with water to their uttermost ex- 
tremities, showing them to be almost per- 
fect vacuums; to those who have never 
Seen them, I will say they average about 
fifteen-one-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter by about four times that meas- 
urement in length, the cavity always 


lying very closely parallel with the lon- 
gitudinal axis of the bullet; these are 


average measurements for a one-to-30 
mixture .32-40 bullet cast in a Pope 
mold, but in ordinary practice these cav- 
ities will occur in only about one-third 
of the bullets cast, and will vary from 
the fully developed sized mentioned to 
very small ones not more than one- 
third as large, or may even be entirely 
absent from individual buMets. My ex- 
planation of the formation of these cav- 
ities is that the molten lead necessarily 
first cools where it is in contact with 
the steel form of the mold, and as the 
bullet thus becomes solid on the out- 
side first, when the still molten core 
euomes to the critical point of contrac- 
tion coincident with the solidification 
of the metal, there being no other place 
to shrink away from, it very naturally 
draws outward towards the solid crust 
and leaves the central minute shrink 
cavity. When I wrote to Mann in 1911 
or 1912 and showed him these simple 
facts such as an ordinary high school 
course in physics gives everyone the 
opportunity of acquiring, he answered 
that if I had asked him “off-hand” he 
would probably have said that there 
were “shrink cavities,” but, to tell the 
truth, “he had given very little thought 
to the matter”!!! — photographed. 
written up, published in his book, and 
sold for four dollars per copy, with a 
preface stating that every article in the 
book was the result of absolute 
proof’!!! 

Old Man Sidle said to me when I vis- 
ited him about six months before his 
death: “Frank Mann was never known 
as a doctor among his acquaintances; 
he always had plenty of money, but 
what he wanted was fame.” Three 
years before the date of the patent 
given in Mann’s book, Sidle invented 
the taper dove-tail block used for hold- 
ing rifle telescopes on the barrel or 
frame of a firearm, and has been using 
this method ever since that date; he 
stated to me that his idea was “to get 
away from the set-screw, aiming to- 
wards simplicity and cheapness.” (Sidle 
pressed his blocks into shape from 
sheet metal in a small hand press). 
Sidle stated that until he saw an article 
by Colonel Whelen he had never known 
that Mann had patented these blocks 
and was claiming to be the inventor of 
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them; he said further that when he had 
sent Mann (whom he considered to be 
one of his best friends) samples of these 
taper blocks, that Mann had not en- 
thused over them, merely writing that 
“they were good.” 

Mann states in his book that “fron- 
tignition” with black powder in the old 
.32-40 shell (by which is meant that the 
primer flash is carried thru the powder 
charge by means of a small copper tube 
soldered into the primer-pocket and 
ending about one-sixteenth of an inch 
from the base of the bullet so as to ig- 
nite the charge at the front end) does 
not overcome upset; he bases this state- 
ment upon the appearance of a .32-40 
bullet which had been entirely flattened 
by the muzzle-blast from a barrel only 
two or three inches long and which of- 
fered no evidence whatsoever on the 
subject; when he tested the standard 
method of “rear-ignition” he used a 
method suggested to him by Pope, the 
barrelmaker, which gave positive evi- 
dence that the black powder load in 
the .32-40 rifle does give upset before 
the mass of the bullet has started for- 
ward. In 1911 I tried front ignition in 
the .32-40 black powder rifle and using 
the Pope test found decisively that no 
initial or chamber upset takes place. 

Mann has the “Pope-test” described 
in his book, which was merely to short- 
en the shell and allow a loose-fitting 
bullet to lie in the throat with its base 
extending back into the chamber; if it 
upset on discharge, the bullet would 
show 














a concaved base from being | 


squeezed into the barrel; if it did not | 
upset in the chamber, the bullet when | 


recovered would show a flat base. 


In spite of knowing these facts, Mann | 


did not apply the same test to front- 
ignition, and therefore states, what is 
incorrect, that “front-ignition does not 
overcome upset, as has been claimed by 
some,” 

Mann believed that he knew more 
about upset than any man living, hav- 
ing spent years in poring over the sub- 
ject, yet he did not know the very first 
thing about this action, namely, that 
the upset of the old .32-40 and similar 
black powder cartridges was due to the 
powder being driven against the base 
as an unyielding plunger and forcing 
the bullet into the barrel with all the 
effective pressure being confined to the 
base alone; when front-ignition is used, 
the same action takes place as in mod- 
ern smokeless cartridges; here the gas 
pressure starts the bullet, and as the 
gas is perfectly elastic, it not only 
presses upon the base of the projectile, 
but also extends up along the sides as 
far as the gas-seal, where the bullet is 
being forced into the barrel, and this 
side pressure, being practically equal to 
that upon the base, the bullet not only 
does not upset in the shell, but cannot 
do so. I wrote this up in Outdoor Life 
back in 1912, and since then have seen 
articles by other writers all founded on 
my original “Gas Plunger Theory,” and 
all carefully omitting to give credit to 
me, 

Mr. Thomas quotes a letter from 
Mann’s book by one Professor Anthony 
in the May number of Outdoor Life, in 
which the “Prof.” tells Mann that the 
recoil of the rifle ts due to and in pro- 
portion to the energy imparted to the 
bullet! Now, Mr. Thomas knows better 
than that; the professor probably never 
fired a gun in his life; the recoil comes 
mostly from the reaction of the gas 
against the atmosphere, and Mr. T. will 
find that in his (Thomas) definition of 
“knock” and “shove” he has got the 














Target on the left shows the pos- 
sible score cf 10), plus a 5, made 
atlOO0 yards by Lt. L. A. Yancey, 
U.S. N., in winning the Wim- 
bledon Cup Match. 


they preferred. 


Wilmington 





Hercules Powder 
Makes New World’s Records 
in N. R. A. Matches 


N the N. R. A. and Ohio State Matches held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, August 11th to 19th inclusive, Hercules Pow- 
der was used in making three new World’s Records at 1000 
yards, and by nearly all of the winners of the high places in 
the most important long range matches. 
competitions riflemen were allowed to use any ammunition 


In the world famous Wimbledon Cup Match, the winners of 
the high six places, among 800 entries, all shot Hercules Pow- 
der. These scores included two possibles of 100, plus a 5, 
three 99’s, and a 98. They are the only possible scores ever 
made in the Wimbledon Cup Match. 


In addition to making a clean sweep in this long range championship, 
Hurcules Powder was used by the winners of Ist and 3rd places in the 
Catrow Cup Match, 2nd and 3rd in the Members Match, Ist in the 
Governor’s Cup Match, 2nd and 3rd in the Leech Cup Match, Ist in 
the Presidents Match with a record score of 296 out of 300, Ist in the 
Herrick Trophy Match with a record score of 1735, and Ist, 2ud, 3rd, 
and 4th in the Adjutant General’s Cup Match. In winning this match, 
Mr. John Hession scored 10 consecutive bullseyes at 900 yards and 31 
consecutive bullseyes at 1000 yards, making a new World’s Record for 
consecutive bullseyes at 1000 yards, in match shooting. 


No such scores have ever before been made in National Competitions. 


HERCULES POWDER co. 
1017 Orange Street 





Target on the right shows the pos- 
sible score of 100, plus a 5, made 
at 1020 yards by Mr. R. W. 
Stokes, D. C. Civilian Team, in 
awinning second place in the 
Wimbledon Cup Match 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $6.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.76. 








Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckekin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssukosis, wis: 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


The built-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 








can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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eet the demand of critical angling experts 


hecause theircorrect taper produces the proper an 
abtion and balance and the necessary power to ™ 
chst a long line with ease and accuracy 

Send for Circular = 


t GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


y 1245 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 














Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

dnd Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

, and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


| A.J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


; Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
. want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, ete. , we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


» LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


oy’ Patented. Made in U.S.A 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 
APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 
HUNTING — HIKING—CAMPING 

“The thing to wear when roughing it’’ | 






















At your dealer or write to 


195 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 





| idea by the wrong end; the “shove,” as 


Mr. Thomas calls it, comes from the 
starting of the bullet or charge of shot 
thru the bore, while the “knock” comes 
when the gas-blast strikes the space 
ahead of the barrel; one trial of a .30- 
40 with and without a “Silencer” will 
demonstrate this. With the Winchester 
1895 .30-40 shooting prone with steel 
rifle butt-plate, the recoil is both sharp 
and unpleasant; the same gun fitted 
with a Maxim Silencer gives about the 
recoil of a .25-35, with the difference 
that it feels like the old-time spring- 
gun we used as kids shooting a stick 
as a projectile; there is no sharp blow 
or “knock” as Mr. Thomas defines it, 
just a feeling against the shoulder as 
tho the rifle was a giant spring vigor- 
ously compressed backwards. 


“The Bullet’s Flight From Powder to 
Target,” which is the title of Mann’s 
book, and which title is further ampli- 
fied by the statement that it contains 
“the interior and exterior ballistics of 
small arms,’ may be said to contain 
nothing whatever on the latter subject. 
There are no records of temperature, 
pressure, velocity, or trajectory, such 
as would be accepted by anyone mak- 
ing a study of the subject of ballistics, 
and the book would be far more truth- 
fully named if it was entitled, “Expe- 
riments of a Rifle-Crank.” 

In making experiments with short 
barrels two or three inches long, using 
the .32-40 cartridge, Mann attempted to 
provide barrels of interchangeable 
length by slipping a closely-fitted iron 
tube over the rear barrel to which the 
action was fitted, and slipping the sec- 
ondary piece of barrel into the forward 
end of this tube held in place by a 
tough wax (presumably similar to seal- 
ing wax). When this front barrel blew 
out of the tube, he was much surprised, 
and next attempted to hold it in place 
with set-screws screwed into the barrel 
thru the iron tube! He was sstill 
greater surprised when these _ set- 
screws sheared off their ends, allowing 
the forward barrel to blow out of the 
tube, and tells the public that “as soon 
as the gas escaped into the space be- 
tween the iron tube and the barrel that 
the explosion was so powerful that the 
forward barrel was blown out of the 
tube!’ He was not able to see that the 
gas escaping between the barrel and 
the tube, which was of one inch diam- 
eter, had no appreciable action what- 
ever in blowing out the barrel; but that 
the instant gas escaped between the 
“ends” of the two short pieces of bar- 
rel, in that instant the bore of the .32- 
40 barrel became one inch in diameter, 
and he was attempting to hold with 
wax and set screws, what was in real- 
ity a one-inch cannon giving nine times 
the breech pressure! 

The two-cylinder bullet he speaks so 
much about has been used by most all 
target barrels designed to load from 
the muzzle, such as those used by 
Harry Pope; the “V-rest,” as Mann calls 
it, is only an amplification of Pope’s 
method of testing his .22 caliber target 
barrels, Pope merely butting the bar- 
rels up against a firing action and al- 
lowing the inertia of the barrel to hold 
it in position during the explosion of 
the .22 long-rifle cartridges. The “screen 
shooting was not original with ,.Mann, 
and the various conclusions he arrives 
at by their study are anything but il- 
luminating; in fact, a short article pub- 
lished in a magazine and written by 
his brother, William Mann, gave a 
clearer explanation and a far better in- 
sight into the motions of a projectile 


than can be had by repeated readings 
of Mann’s whole book. The years of 
work which Mann spent in riding cer- 
tain hobbys and trying to produce bet- 
ter shooting barrels and loads by de- 
luding himself into believing that the 
trouble lay in the chamber being too 
large, or failing to start the bullet in 
line with the bore, did not produce a 
particle of prdof that the large groups 
he publishes were due to the chamber; 
in all his infinte ponderings and labors 
he does not catalog one single, solitary 
instance where he had taken a good 
shooting barrel and showed the adverse 
results of enlarging or otherwise dis- 
torting one of his pet “self-cut-cham- 
bers”; in this he lacked the very first 
quality of a scientist, namely, the abil- 
ity to see the weakness of his own the- 
ories and the desire to subject his own 
work to any test that would prove him 
wrong. 

I am inclosing a group of five shots 
made by a_ .38-55 Winchester Single 
Shot made about the date Mann was 
striving to make wonderful results fol- 
low his long-thought-out ideas; this gun 
is of the following description: 

Caliber, .38-55; factory made and with 
factory barrel and chamber; barre! 
thirty-two inches long, No, 3, half octa- 
gon, with Lyman ivory-bead front sight. 
the regular “step” hunting rear sight, 
and mid-range vernier rear on tang; 
stocks of finest walnut, polished so as 

















Greup shot by George Duren of California with 
.88-55 Winchester single shot; 5 shots, prone; 
U. S. Smokeless soft-point bullets; on April 25, 
1920; cut same size as original. 


to make a pretty fair mirror; fine 
checking; pistol-grip, and cheek-piece, 
with heavy Swiss butt-plate; the beau- 
tiful old “bone” case-hardening mottled 
deeply in shades of cream-yellow, pur- 
ple and blue, and last, the old reliable 
Winchester single set trigger. I bought 
this gun a few months ago mainly as a 
relic of the best Winchester workman- 
ship turned out, say twenty years ago; 
not a scratch on the stocks, and only a 
little speckled with rust from standing 
in the rack for years. The bore has a 
few slight pitts two or three inches 
ahead of’ the chamber in one groove 
only, and a faint discoloration about 
half an inch from the muzzle, evidently 
due to the mistaken practice of setting 
the barrel away with an oiled rag in the 
muzzle. The target was made at fifty 
yards, using .38-55 U. S. Smokeless cart- 
ridges, evidently some years old, and 
the bullets were metal-cased, soft-point ; 
this type of cartridge with the bullets 
seated deeply in the shells, soft-point 
hullets, “store” gun chamber and cart- 
ridge, is the combination that a well- 
known writer states in a recent article 
will prove most inaccurate! 
Calif. 











THE VICTIM'S PELT 


For our part, whenever we see a 
woman with $1,000 worth of fur on we 
wonder who her husband skinned.—Dal- 
las News. 
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S ANDAMMUNITION iN 
- QUERIES : Bet 


Conducted by C. G. Williams. 


Correspondents are requested to en- 
close 2 cents in postage with their ques- 
tions if answers are desired by mail 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 
1s desirable for publication as _ real 
names. , 


iil ARM 








What is the point-blank range of the 
250-3000 Savage rifle? What elevation 
does each notch represent in the rear 
sights furnished with this gun at a 
point of impact, say 100 yds.? What is 
the best sight the Lyman Co. makes for 
this gun? Where will I obtain loading 
tools and bullets and what load will I 
use in reloading factory shells?—H. A. 
Straub, Muskegon, Mich. 

Answer. — The point-blank range, 
meaning the range at which the rifle is 
accurate with the sights at their lowest 
point, is, in the case of our own rifle, 
35 yds., and each notch equals 100 yds. 
The Lyman Co. recommends its rear 
sight No. 29% for this rifle, but its No. 
45 can be used equally as well. The 
Berg Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
putting out a very complete line of re- 
loading tools, and we believe that the 
.250-3000 Savage will be in their list. 
You might buy the bullets from the U. 
M. C. or the U. C. Cartridge Co., and 
there is a choice list of .25-cal. bullets 
to choose from for reloading.—Editor. 


Did you know the last Henrys were 
made with the King’s improvement? It’s 
a fact, and in my collection is a genuine 
Henry possessing this feature. I only 
know of two others in existence, they 
being owned respectively by the United 
States Cartridge Company and E. P. An- 
thony of Albany, Ore., made by the New 
Haven Arms Co., under Henry’s patent, 
with King’s improvement. There is a 
Winchester ’66 model in town having a 
breechbolt for centerfire ammunition, 
and from a close inspection I believe it 
chambers the old .44 American revolver 
cartridge. But I think it was altered 
from rim to center fire by some gun- 
smith, I having seen one similar job. 
The latter was a ’66 carbine I saw in 
Oklahoma, it being adapted to .44 S. & 
W. ammunition, altho I was unable to 
ascertain whether Russian or American. 
One thing that puzzles me is this: What 
Winchesters did Henry M. Stanley use 
in his first expedition into Africa? I 
had always supposed it was the ’66, but 
Winchesters in a letter to me told that 
they had no records and suspected the 
1886 was the gun. As Stanley went out 
in 1872, I think the ’66 must have been 
the gun used. But it would seem pretty 
light for the African game, it.seems to 
me. However, it killed a whole lot of 
ecrizzlies, Indians, etc., and I presume, 
in the absence of heavier types of re- 
peaters, the lack of power wasn’t no- 
ticed.—D. Wiggins, Salem, Ore. 

Answer.—The New Haven Arms Co. 
was the originator of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., for Oliver F, Win- 
chester bought out the insolvent Vol- 
canic Repeating Arms Co. and  0or- 
ganized the New Haven Arms Co., 
which was dissolved and _  reorgan- 
ized as the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. in 1866. All of these rifles 
(Model ’66) shot a .44 rim-fire cart- 
ridge, but having King’s improve- 
ment of loading thru the side of the 
receiver. Henry’s improvement over the 
Voleanic was in providing an extractor 
for the rifle so that metallic ammuni- 
tion could be used, and King’s patent 
permitted loading thru the side of the 
receiver, and upon the acquisition of the 
last the name was changed to Winches- 
ter. We have a letter in our files that 
states that Henry M. Stanley used a 
Winchester, Model '73, .44-40 on his trip 
into Africa, as the Winchester Co. sold 
some of these rifles prior to 1873 for 
this very purpose, they being handled 
by an English agent, and our informant 
gives the name of a titled Englishman 
as his authority. Many of those old ri- 
fles that seemed light to us were the 
acme of perfection to the hunter of that 
day, who had only the old muzzle-load- 
ers prior to the issue of the now-de- 
spised low-velocity rifle.—Editor. 


I wish to purchase a bolt action rifle 
and have decided to use the .30-cal. Gov. 
1906 cartridge. The rifle will be used 
°5% for target work, and the balance of 
the time for hunting animals such as 
deer or bear. I have decided on this 














Weighs 19 Ounces 
Packs 8 x 4 x 1% Inches 


UTILITY AUTO TENTS, 
PRACTICAL AND COM- 
PACT AND ARE GUAR- 
ANTEED WATERPROOF 


DON’T BUY 


UNTIL YOU SEND FOR 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CIR- 
CULAR AND PRICES. 





Packs 8 x 8 x 25in. Weighs 12 Pounds 
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Metropolitan 
Camp Outfits 


They are Manufactured Under the 
Supervision of an Expert Camper 






Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods pro- 
ducts have stood the test for 29 
years and are recommended by 
thousands of Campers, Hunters, 
Trappers, Fishermen, Automo- 
bilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, 
Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
These Goods are Manufactured Only by the 
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World’s Greatest Bird 


and Animal Paintings 


Masterpieces 

of Wild Life in 
., Art to be Found 

SS ee . Only in the 


ature Lovers 
Library 


The Greatest Set of Natural Histories Ever Published 


The Nature Lovers Libr is the world’s wonder book 
for sportsmen, No nature lover or sportman should fail 
top this splendid work. The reading matter is so 
fascinating that these books would be brimming over with 
interest if they did not contain a single picture. But the 
crowning feature is the collection of marvelouscolorplates 
from the brush of the world’s foremost nature artist 
showing six hundred birds and hundreds of animals in 
natu’ colors, together with 2,000 actual ——— 
taken from life. The six massive volumes in this 
set are a veritable treasure of wild life in art. 


Free Examination 


Let us explain how #3 can see these books right in your 
own home for FREE EXAMINATION, and tell you about our 
payment plan. Read our great free offer below. 


Free Pictone nn Ceincs Free 


Write TODAY for richly illustrated booklet givin 

full description of the wonderful Nature Lovers Li- 
brary, which will be sent you immediately together 
with a marvelously life like reproduction of four beau- 
tiful birds in natural colors absolutely free — size 
8x11 in. on heavy | paper suitable for framing. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 1648 Omaha, Neb. 
ORE 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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MADE FOR + 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


These 812.00 Goodyear 
U.S. Army Hip Bubber 
Boots were fete by cancellation 
of government orders. Every 
boot bears official stamp of the 
U.S. Gov't inspector. Sendnow 
before it is too lae. Why not 
save money by ordering 2or 
8 pairs? NOW ONLY 
ao. 85.85 apair. Pay onar- 
12 a rival. You risk noth- 
ing. If you are not per- 

SEND NO MONEY fectly satistied,we will re- 
turn your money at once. 

Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, 45c 
Show this wonderful Offer to your friends. 

Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 
EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
45 Armory ae Te East Boston, Mass. 


Send U. S. Gov’t. Hip Rubber Boots, C, O, D, 
My money back if not satisfied. 
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cartridge because there are so many dif- 
ferent loads already worked out, be- 
cause it appears to be most accurate and 
hase ample power. I am a member of 
the National Rifle Association and can 
purchase supplies at Government prices. 
If I select the Government Springfield 
rifle, I should have a sporting stock, 
straps and the Lyman No. 48 sight. If 
I purchase the Newton rifle, bored for 
the 1906 cartridge, I would have the ad- 
vantage of their regular equipment open 
sight (both leaves folded down when 
using peep sight) and I could also have 
the Lyman No. 48 sight. The Newton 
would also be a take down that would 
not effect the accuracy a great deal and 
would also have the double set triggers 
for target shooting. Now the question: 
Taking into consideration the above 
points and your own experience, which 
of the two rifles would be better, or do 
you know of any other bolt action rifle 
shooting the same cartridge that would 
be better? Which sight would be bet- 
ter, the Lyman No. 48 on the bridge, or 
the Lyman No. 103 attached to the firing 
pin, both sights being adjustable for ele- 
vation and windage?—R. D. McCoy, 
York, Pa. 

Answer.—You have asked for our opin- 
ion and we will give it fully. We would 
buy the Springfield, but we would not 
spoil it as a target rifle by dolling it 
up to the extent that you contemplate; 
95% of all of the time, leaves a very 
small space comparatively speaking, 
when you would use this gun for game 
shooting, and in its old dress, it would 
stand more rough usage, on the hunt- 
ing trail, and not show it, than it other- 
wise would. If you have it dolled up, 
it would not be the same rifle over 
the target range and you would soon 
see the disadvantage and handicap that 
the gun would cause you when shooting 
against some marksman who had kept 
his Springfield intact. You simply could 
not compete with him, and this would 
soon discourage you. 

Again, were you to change it, go the 
whole distance. Take off the rear sight 
fixed base, blue this section of the bar- 
rel, put on a sporting rear sight, and 
the No. 48 receiver sight to use when 
on the range, then take it off when out 
for game. We are not much in favor 
of the sight on the firing pin, as it is 
liabile to change position when the trig- 
ger is slowly released.—Editor. 


Will you please give me your opinion 
of the best ammunition (weight and 
kind of bullet and kind and charge of 
powder) to use in the Springfield rifle 
for big game.—Wm. L. Stryker, Fre- 
donia, Kan. 

Answer.—aAll of the standard makes of 
cartridges in standard loads are about 
equal in killing power. The standard 
150-gr. bullet has become very noted as 
a remarkably consistent killer and this 
is the load that is the most easily ob- 
tained. If you wish to reload, then we 
would advise the 150-gr. bullet, full- 
jacketed, with 52 grs. of DuPont's No. 16, 
and it is our belief that this load can- 
not be beaten anywhere.—Editor. 


I have a model 200 Stevens 20-gauge 
pump gun. Will this gun handle the 
three-inch shell to any advantage, or is 
it in any way injurious to the gun to 
shoot this heavier load?—J. Harry 
Moore, Helena, Mont. 

Answer.—In all probability your gun 
is chambered for the 2% shell, or per- 
haps 2% at the longest, and even if a 3- 
in. shell will chamber in the gun, when 


the shell is fired, the crimp will lap over - 


the cone of the chamber and by its re- 
sistance to the wad and charge, may 
cause the breech pressure to be raised to 
an abnormal degree. We have never 
been able to see any advantage to be 
gained from shooting those long shells, 
and today seldom shoot over a 2%-inch 
shell, as with modern smokeless pow- 
ders one can get an equal velocity in the 
shorter shell. We do not know that it 
would be in any way injurious to your 
gun to shoot the heavier loaded shells, 
but the Stevens is a lightly built gun 
and would get shakey after a while, if 
such a custom were followed for any 
length of time.—Editor. 


I have been giving some thought to 
statements made by T. T. Pierce about 
a contrivance that could be adapted to 
small game and target shooting in the 
model 1917 Government Colt .45 by 
using the .22 long rifle cartridge. Some 


doubt was expressed as to the feasibility 
of this. 
I have waited for the same to appear 
on the market for almost two years. 
Being a poor man and a machinist by 
trade, I have evolved a plan to accom- 


Plish this. If I find that a sufficient 
number of sportsmen desire such an 
outfit I will see that this child of my 
brain is born, even if other people must 
raise it. One could instantly change 
his side-arm for bear into a meat-for- 
the-pot “go-getter,” without having to 
dismount his weapon. I have no mode! 
and never have made a sketch of it, but 
I am a practical machinist and I knew 
it will work out. I wish to add that 
the center-fire firing pin explodes the 
.22 by striking on the rim of the rim- 
fire cartridge, so that you can look for 
an eccentric auxiliary barrel.—R. R. T., 
Montana. 

Answer.—Your proposition is one that 
we tried out several years ago, but we 
never could use the .45 Auto other than 
as a single shot, even when we rigged 
up a special extractor for the .22 shells. 
We, too belong to the clan of machin- 
ists, or toolmakers, so your proposition 
appeals to us. We hope that you can 
see fit to get them on the market, for 
you will find plenty of sportsmen who 
will want to try it out, if the cost is 
not abnormal.—Editor. 


I am enclosing a little account of one 
of my trips, perhaps you can use it, if 
so use it and welcome. 

Will you tell me the principal differ- 
ence between the Colt revolver known 
as the D. A. .38 in which the cylinder 
turns to the left, and the new army 
model? 

Is there any great difference in the 
accuracy or value of them? Is there 
not a difference in the accuracy of the 
Smith and Wesson, in which the cylin- 
der chamber is choked to the size of the 
bullet, and the Colt in which the cyl- 
inder chamber is bore straight through? 
—John Linden, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.—The difference between the 
.38 Colt of which you speak, and the 
new Army model, is that the old model 
shot the Colt .38 long, while the new 
Army shoots the .38 special. The .38 
special is by far the most accurate and 
powerful cartridge. The difference in 
the internal mechanism is that the paw! 
that revolves the cylinder is situated 
on opposite sides of the hammer. In 
the old model the chambers in the cyl- 
inder were bored straight thru, but in 
the later models, both the Colt and S. 
& W. bore the front part of the cylinder 
to fit the bullet more closely than it 
would were it bored strait thru. The 
new Army models are by far the most 
accurate. To our knowledge there has 
never been any change in the manner 
of boring the chambers of the S. & W.— 

ditor. 


What is the address of the Luger Co.? 
Does the Luger Co. manufacture the .25 
and .380 caliber auto pistol? 

What is your opinion of the .38 auto 
Savage pistol? 

Why is the .380 Remington auto pistol 
more expensive than the rest of the 
autos of other companies, of the same 
caliber? 

What is the greatest distance a .22 
Hi-Power Savage rifle can shoot? 

What is the killing range of the Sav- 
age on deer?—Donald Stokich, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—We cannot give you the ad- 
dress of the Lugar Co. at the present 
time, and at any rate the firm is out 
of commission as far as making auto 
pistols is concerned. The Allies will not 
allow Germany to manufacture guns at 
the present time, or to ship them. 

We do not believe that the Savage Co. 
makes a .38 auto but they do make the 
.880 auto. This is a .38 caliber but 
takes a smaller shell called the .380. It 
is one of the best auto pistols made, and 
we are very fond of the one we own. 

The only reason that we can see for 
the Remington .380 costing more than 
other makes, is that it costs more to 
make. 

We have shot at a target and made 
hits at 1,000 yds., but it is not what one 
might call accurate at a range of over 
600 yds. The .250-3000 should give fine 
effect on deer up to 300 yds., but they 
are seldom seen at that distance,—Ed- 
itor. 


I have a .22 Marlin rifle No. 25, in 
which I shot nearly a box of shotshell 
and it leaded pretty badly. Can you tell 
me if it would pay to have the rifling 
run in it, where I could have it done, 
and what it would cost me?—wW. L. 
Wood, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Answer.—You can remove the lead- 
ing from your .22 rifle, but not with 
any metallic fouling solution, for this 
is to be used in rifles that shoot metal- 
lic jacketed bullets only. If you will 
buy about $1.00 worth of mercury, and 
—but we will start from the beginning. 
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Wash out the barrel of your rifle thor- 
oly with hot water and washing soda, 
then pour in the mercury until the 
barrel is about half full, but be sure 
that you plug up the breech with either 
a wooden plug or a shell with cloth 
around it. Now hold the thumb over 
the muzzle and allow the mercury to 
roll back and forth thru the barrel by 
canting the barrel, until it has made 
an amalgam with the lead and washed 
it out of the riflings. Now wash it with 
hot water and soda, to remove any burnt 
powder that may be left in the rifling, 
rinse it well with hot water and wipe 
thoroly with dry rags and finally with 
rags soaked in oil.—Editor. 


What is the most powerful rifle made 
by the Remington Arms Co.? Does the 
Colts Co. make any rifles now? How 
do you fan the single action six guns? 
—B. C. Scott, Oklahoma, 

Answer.—The most powerful rifle 
made by the Remington Arms-U. M. C. 
Co. is the .85 Remington which shoots 
a 200-gr. bullet with a M. V. of 2020 f. s. 
or a 170 gr. pointed bullet with a M. V. 
of 2120 f. s. It has been many years 
since the Colt Co. made a rifle or shot- 
gun, You should remove the trigger 
entirely, then raise the hammer with a 
swift striking blow of the fleshy part 
of the hand or the heel of the hand, as 
it is sometimes called. As there is no 
trigger to catch the hammer, it falls 
swiftly and explodes the cartridge. To 
do this act well one must hold the gun 
almost directly in front of him and 
about the height of the waist and make 
no attempt to aim, for it “can’t be did.” 
—Editor. 


I would like your opinion about two 
rifles I am thinking of buying. For 
deer and black bear I would use a .250- 
3000 Savage, and would use a .25-20 for 
small game. What do you think of the 
Savage .250-3000 for the game named?— 
Wm. H. Pitman, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Answer.—The .300-3000 Savage, either 
in lever action or bolt action, is suffi- 
ciently powerful for deer or black bear, 
but instead of the .25-20 for small game 
our personal choice would be a .22 rifle 
chambered for the long rifle shell. The 
.25-20 is a fine little gun, but we believe 
that the .22 L. R. will fill in the space 
left by the .250-3000 equally as well as 
the larger gun and not cost as much 
to shoot.—Editor. 


Would you consider the ’03 Spring- 
field as it is bought from the govern- 
ment (thru the N. R. A.) a desirable 
arm for hunting bear and moose in 
Northern Canada? I’m familiar with the 
gun, but more so with the .95 Winches- 
ter. The Springfield is cheapest for me. 
I've just got a hunch the Springfield 
is best with the sporting stock. But 
Mr. Williams, just what good is the 
sporting stock? If it’s a deal better I’d 
better rely on the “ole '95,” hadn’t I? 
Will the .30-cal., 1903 Government rifle 
handle any other type of cartridge than 
the 1903 model soft-point? Would you 
leave the military sights on the Spring- 
field if you left the military stock? Be- 
tween the .30 model 1917 government 
rifle and the .30 model 1903, which would 
be your choice for my purpose?—P. W. 
Smiley, Paducah, Ky. 

Answer.—Personally, we have passed 
the stage where we would put a sport- 
ing stock on the Springfield for game 
shooting, and we would consider it, just 
as our Uncle Sam puts it out, to be one 
of the best game guns made. It does 
not look as nice as it would if dressed 
up in a pretty stock, with new sights, 
ete., but it will bring in the game and 
stand more hard knocks without show- 
ing them. In our opinion your “hunch” 
has you right at the same place that a 
hunch on “oil stock” would, and that is 
a thinning of the pocketbook. We have 
never found that a sporting stock was 
of any real use except to look pretty. 
The .30 model ’03 Springfield handles the 
‘06 ammunition only, but a rifle that is 
chambered for the ’'03 ammunition will 
handle both the ’03 and ’06 ammunition. 
The Springfield is officially known as 
the U. Magazine Rifle, Model 1903, 
chambered for the '06 ammunition . We 
doubt very much if there is a Spring- 
field in the U. S. that is chambered for 
the '03 cartridge. The Winchester Co. 
is the only company making a rifle for 
this cartridge. Our advice would be, let 
the Model '17 rifle alone, unless you wish 
to remodel it entirely, as that is all that 
it is good for. We certainly would not 
remove the military sight from our own 
rifle, for as it stands it makes one dandy 
game rifle and also the finest long- 










See That Your 
Hunting Lamp Is A 


Justrite Hunter’s Headlight 


ACETYLENE— Carbide and Water 
Next to gun and grub, your woods going at night and comfort in camp will 
hang most heavily upon a camp and trail light that won’t b/ow out, break if 


dropped, spill if tipped over—that ordinary misuse will not put out of service. 





@) Burns 10 Hours 
on One Charge of 

Carbideand Water 
No. 44—Complete—$7.00 (Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre 

NE a xcerstcrat ccenania einen : 
No. 237 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibre 

Shield, Ear Flaps and Lined _..... 2.25 
No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal and Fibre 

(Can be attached toany Cap or Hat) .25 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens....  .50 

Dependability 

Justrite Acetylene Lamps are re- 
liable. They never run down—no 
bulb or battery to burn out miles 
from civilization. The Hunter’s 
Headlight is used. by professional 
trappers throughout the world. Just- 
rite Lamps are sturdy self-contained 
lighting plants. No ordinary misuse 
will put them out of order. 


Description 

Generator weighs 1) lbs., concaved 
to fit snug to body, carried on belt at 
back or side or in the pocket, leaving 
both hands free for gun, rod or pad- 
dle. Head lamp, weight 5 ounces, 
equipped with glass lens, projects a 
strong white light 200 feet. No. 49 
Special Lens fitting inside of regular 
lens (50 cents extra) concentrates and 

rojects light 250 to 300 feet. Self- 
lighting attachment—no matches 
required. Gas regulated by a valve, 
can be shut off and relit as desired. 


Cleanliness—Cost 
Acetylene is a pure white flame and 
burns without smoke—no grease or 
smell to spoil the camp things or grub. 
Costs about one cent per hour—less 
than smelly and greasy oil or candles. 


Fuel (Carbide and Water) 
Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray 
pebbles—perfectly harmless and can be 
packed in camping outfit, trunk or grip 
—sold by dealers everywhere. Figure 
an ounce of carbide per hour’s light. 
















































Camp Lighting — Justrite Acetylene Lamps and lantern are ideal camp lights. The No. 100 
—nickel plated with folding handles and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; No. 95, same lamp 
larger size, 4 hour capacity, $2.00; No. 305, 5 hour capacity, $4.00. Lantern packed in 
metal case, 5 to 6 hour capacity, $6.00. 

See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 
at your dealers—lIf he hasn't them in stock, he will get them for you or we 
will send direct, postage paid on receipt of price—with your dealer’s name. 

Mlustrated Circular No. 107 free on request 


Justrite Manufacturing Company 
2098 ~~ opt. O 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when 





range rifle made for target shooting.— 
Editor. 
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Bunching 
Them 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
quickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 
duces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 


SOLVENT™ 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEM Bdwy., New York. 


c218 











Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 
a vention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
Hture will be sent on trial, 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
= ontrial to proveit. Protected 
S. patents. Catalogue 
pl measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today, 


C. E. BROOKS, 102F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 


























DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outbeard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write forCatalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes. 

#. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St, Albion. Mich 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraetion of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in whieh the infringement is alleged to have been 
eommitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


earrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
to divert such information from the game 
sueh information in addition to what has a 


informant. 


-department channels, but rather to 


It is not our pateatien 
solicit 


inbady been sent to the department by the 





What the .30-30 Will Do 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I claim to be 
an enthusiastic deer hunter. Am an 
admirer of the .30-30 caliber rifles for 
killing deer, and ever since I read Mr. 
Colfax’s article in your December num- 
ber have been feeling as tho the .30-30s 
were getting a lot of undue knocking. 
My opinion is that Mr. Colfax bases 
his assertions on only one or two in- 
stances of a deer getting away after 
being hit with a .30-30. 

In the fall of 1914 I hunted with a 
regulation Springfield, using .30-220 
metal-patch bullets, and believe that as 
far as knockdown power is concerned 
that that combination is one of the best, 
but yet I crippled two deer before 
bringing one to camp. Have seen more 
deer get away from the .35 Remington 
auto, the .30 Winchester using .30-220, 
and rifles of larger caliber than from 
the .30-30, In my experience I have 
found that more depends on where a 
deer is hit than the size of the rifle. 

One of the most experienced and best 
deer hunters I know uses a .25-35 with 
which he has killed a good many deer, 
and says it is one of the best killers 
he ever used. 

Last season I used a .30-30 Winches- 
ter carbine and want to say right now 
that for a hilly, brushy country such 
aus we have here in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota I would not want a han- 
dier, quicker gun for deer. Nor does it 
tire a man out to carry it all day. The 
first day of the season I killed a deer 
at 275 yards. It was “on high” and 
went only about seventy-five yards 
after being hit. My brother took the 
same gun out on the 14th and the next 
day killed one of the largest deer killed 
in the Black Hills in the last twenty 
years—a black-tail buck with five points 
on each horn; weighed 226 pounds three 
days after being killed. Four men 
stepped off the distance and all of them 
say it was over 300 yards, Two shots 
were fired at him, one striking him on 
the horn and only knocked a chip off; 
the other struck him in the left eye and 
lodged in his neck. 

Mr. Colfax and his .256 Newton could 
not have killed that deer any deader 
or quicker,: for it never moved out of 
its tracks. 

We have some fairly good deer hunt- 
ing here and if any of you fellows who 
don’t believe in the killing power of the 
.30-30 ever come up this way and run 
across very many hunters you will 
change your mind mighty soon, for there 
are more of them in use here among 
real deer hunters than any other cali- 
ber. L. A. COLE. 

S. Dak. 


Satisfaction of Smaller Bore 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With our di- 
minishing supply of small game every- 
where, it seems to me that sportsmen 
should think more of their skill and 
marksmanship and less of big bags. For 
a person whose sole enjoyment in hunt- 
ing is the bringing home of his limit in 
game the 10 is the proper gun. But for 
a person whose greatest enjoyment iu 
hunting is his jaunts in the highways 
and byways of nature, the clean, health; 
recreation he gets out of it and the 
satisfied feeling that it was mighty good 
shooting that got his game for him, theu 
that person should use a 20—and I ¢:a!! 
that man a sportsman. 

The 20, unlike the small or low-pow- 
ered rifle, does not cripple its game ani 
allow it to get away and die—at least. 
none that I have ever shot, or seen shot. 
does, but I have found that in the big 
majority of cases where a bird is hit 
with the 20 it comes down and stays 
there until it is retrieved. Out of the 
same number of shots a person will kill 
more game with a 10 or a 12 than he 
will with the 20, but it seems to me that 
a hunter who prides himself on his skil! 
in shooting will content himself with 
the lesser bag, and that this lesser bag 
will be more than made up for by that 
feeling of self-satisfaction in knowing 
that he was doing some real shooting 
every time he connected with his game. 

Robert Service says in “The Spell of 
the Yukon:” “Yet it isn’t the gold that 
I’m wanting so much as just finding the 
gold.” We should have that same fee!- 
ing about our game and take more pride 
in the skill we can acquire in our shoot- 
ing than in the big bags we bring in. 
Give our game a chance. 

ARNOLD R. ARVIDSON. 
Minn. 


A Deer Hunt in Michigan 


Our party consisted of William Ward. 
John Hosberg and Almond Bennett fro 
Ionia; John Garske and Winthrop Scott 
of Lansing, and the writer, Ralph Bene 
dict, of Detroit, Mich. We started No- 
vember 6th for our destination, a smal! 
flag station on the Soo Line northeast 
of Trout Lake in Chippewa County. We 
boarded at a small farmhouse six miles 
from the station, as some of us could 
not get away for the whole season for 
a camping trip. 

We spent the first four days of the 
season getting our game located, after 
which we got a fine tracking snow of 
about two inches and our good luck 
began. Ward and Hosberg were the 
first in our party to get their deer, Will 
getting a fine big one and John an eight 
point buck on the same day. 

The next day Bennett came to the 
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ouse with a heart on a stick. It looked 


is tho it had been taken from one of | 


he farmers oxen, because it was so 
arge. After inquiring we found that 


Bennett had had a rather exciting ex- | 


perience with an eight-point buck of 
ibout 200 pounds weight. He had shot 
him at close range, breaking the back 


just in front of his hips and the buck | 


had tried to get him. The deer was 
roo large for Bennett to hang up alone, 
so five of us started out to where the 
ieer lay to get it hung up before dark. 
On our way Garske killed a fine spike 
horn buck. When we got buck No. 2 
hung up it was dark and we had some 
xperience hanging the 200-pounder up 
ifter dark. We reached the house at 
8 o’clock in the evening, a very tired 
ut happy bunch of hunters. 

Seott got a fine six-point buck the 
next day, which made five for us. Then 
the snow went off and it turned too 
varm to keep them there any longer, 
so five of the party left for their homes 
vith their deer. I stayed three days 
onger. Then another light snow came 
ind I killed a fine one, leaving for home 
the next day. We were all home by 
November 20th with our six deer. 

For guns we used two .30-30 Winches- 
ers, two .32-40, one .32 Special and one 
303 Savage. 

John and Almond saw an albino deer 
me day. The partridges are increasing 
ip there rapidly, having been protected 
for two years. I think I must have 
seen at least 200 birds while deer hunt- 
ng. They are also stocking the woods 
vith pheasants and they seem to be 
holding their own very well. 


Mich. RALPH BENEDICT. 





Ned Frost Goes Over to the 
Bow and!Arrow 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
mountain sheep, I am going to show you 
how to get them with the bow and ar- 
row this fall, I am converted to the 
bow after hunting with the the bow for 
srizzly last spring. I never had so much 
excitement in my life before. We were 
right in among the grizzlies and had 
them looking like porkeys with the ar- 
rows sticking out of them. It took only 
me arrow each for four of them, all 
clean, quick kills; but one I had to stop 
vithin eight steps, with arrows sticking 
out at every angle, tho she would have 
een dead in five seconds; but that 
vould not do in this case. Hope to be 
ible to give you some good stuff on 
the arrow game if you care for it. It is 
the real thing from a real sporting 
standpoint and is less apt to cause suf- 
fering than the average hunter with a 
high-power rifle, and far more fair to 
the game. I am for it strong. I hope 
you will also be for it, and believe you 
vill when you see it in a different light 
ind understand it better. I really think 
here is far less chance of wounding 
<.me than with a rifle. You. have no 

ea of the wounds these arrows make. 
They are as sure death as anything 
zoing, but of course lack the knock 
own of the high-power rifle bullet. But 
ink of the real hunting ability neces- 
siry to get within range of your game, 
d of the far less number of game ani- 
ils that would be killed. I tell you 
would rather have the pleasure of 
-alking one old ram, even tho I missed 
him, with an arrow, than to kill a dozen 

iimals with a rifle. 

I have the first arrow, as well as the 

»w used, to kill the first grizzly known 

have been killed by a white man in 
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GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing tiie 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings. 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Althothere are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that “‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 

trate practically all of them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 6fc 
sseseseeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todaytssusses 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
“GAME BIRDS" to 

PRO - wos cincbnccedseesanesenncsssecstectedccencaaesones 
Full Address. was ecldknoves 














Stop Using a Truss 


TRUSS en Here’s Great, Good, News 
Tire: ‘orturous Trusses can be thrown away for- 
ever, a Ri s all because STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS 
are dif: — from the painful truss, Le wy medicine 
applicators made self-adhesive purposely to prevent 


slippin: 3 to afford an arrangement to hold the 


distended muscles securely in place. 
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WITHIN IT TRAT COUNTS 





AONESS FOR THE PUR~ 
POS OF PREVENTING 
SLIPPING AND ALIO TO 
SLCURE THE PLAPAO= 
PAD FIRMLY TO THE 
BOOY — THUS EViNG 
CONTINUAL TREAT 
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LOF PLAPAO “2223 
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MING THROVEH 








posh - slip, so cannot chafe or press against the ubic | 
bone. Thousands have treated themselves inthe privacy | 


of the home—most obstinate cases cured—no delay 
from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. 
Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards no use 
for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal International Expo- 
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Hunter’s 
Special 








The most practical little 


camp stove ever made—the 
original 
- neiden 









Light, — easy to carry, 
burns gasoline, gives an even, 
steady heat even in a thirty 
mile wind. Folds up with all 
equipment inside. The very 
thing for the hunter. 


Bhegeer! s Special —one $7.50 


UFrMer SIZE ----.- +e eens 


mode $15 to $40 












At your dealer’s or write 
Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. 
199 SPRING STREET 
Wisconsin Rapids 








Wisconsin 

















siton, Rome; Grand Prix at Paris. Write us today to Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE. Address, you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad 
Plapao Laboratories, Block 565 St. Louis, Mo. tea pene 
Sportsmen and the 
—— a 


Bow and Arrow— 


H. H. McCHESNEY 





Precision, Accuracy, and that delightful thrill of watching your shot fly to the mark—the pleasures 
have led some well-known Sportsmen to adopt the Bow and Arrow. NED FROST, famous Yellow- 
stone guide and hunter writes, “I am fully converted to the Bow and Arrow asa sporting proposi- 
tion.”” Put Archery into your sporting program. 

Free Catalog lists BEST ARCHERY GOODS for all purposes. 


2407 4th Ave. So., 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Newburgh, N. Y. 


Dents Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 
e difference after a few doses. At 
mail 50c. THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY a 













ruggists or by 










Toronto, Canada. 
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“Good 
Hunting’! 





The old jungle salutation 
goes from us to you: 


“Good hunting, little 
brother!” 
The game awaits in its 


forest rendezvous — October 
is casting its shadow across 
the trail. 


All the guns in this fa- 
mous Abercrombie & Fitch 
collection offer their friendly 
stocks to your grip. 


“Good hunting, little brother!” 

There are masterpieces among them 

guns from the best American mak- 
ers and the shops of European makers 
who work by hand and who fit a lock 
to less than the width of a hair! 


Shotguns of Purdy, Lang, Greener, 
Westley-Richards, Scott, Pirlet, Pi- 
dault, Daly and Sauer—a_ selection 
which cannot be duplicated. 

Guns for upland and guns for low- 
land, for big game and small—and 
men in charge who are known through- 
out the shooting world, to help you 
select and properly fit your gun. 

Specially recommended loads, de- 
coys, guncases, game calls, shooting 
jackets—literally everything that the 
hunter uses. 


Write for new Booklets 


Showing Men’s and Women’s 
Spring Autumn Clothes 


bercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 





Madison Avenue and 
45th Street, New York 


“*The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store inthe World 


























| in good condition. 





this manner, and I am very proud tofound, but their weight is less than haif 


be able to say this. Dr. Pope gave 
these to me, and Arthur Young also 
gave me a goodly supply of hunting ar- 
rows, erd unless some hunter insists 
that I carry a rifle, this will be my 
hunting arm for the future, mostly. Of 
course, if I am really in need of meat, 
or something of the sort, I would not 
decline the old Remington .35. But 
what is the sport of it for me to get 
out with a rifle and kill an animal— 
simply a matter of finding it, and that’s 
about all. But it is different with the 
bow. You have got to get down to 
some real old Indian style work, and 
the game has et least an even break, 
even with the best of bow men and good 
hunters. N. W. FROST. 
Wyo. 


The Small Deer of Mexico 


El Comancho :—Your remarks in the 
July number of Outdoor Life in regard 
to the fantail deer interest me. In that 
rare and superb work on American 
birds and animals, Audubon’s Natural 
History, there is a colored drawing from 
life of a small deer found in the terri- 
tory that is now Montana, Wyoming 
and Nebraska, more or less, as I have 
no map to consult. 

This deer, I have no doubt, is the 
fantail deer. It was described as being 
very small and with an unusually long 
tail; this was noticeable in the drawing 
and was specified in the text. Years 
after I saw this book in the rooms of 
the American Historical Society in New 
York, if memory is not at fault, I in- 
quired of old western hunters in the 
early 70s if they knew of such a deer— 
and they knew of them and described 





the animals almost exactly in accord 
with Audubon’s drawing and _ descrip- 
tion. 


Probably Audubon’s work is not ac- 
cessible to you for reference, as I be- 
lieve that but very few copies were ever 
published, and these are held as price- 
less treasures by their possessors. I am 
un old man and have only seen one 
single copy of that wonderful and mag- 
nificent work, which I believe at the 
date of its publication cost several hun- 
dred dollars—and it was worth it to one 
who had the price and loved natural 
history. 

Here in the South along the Rio 
Grande we have the common whitetail 
deer of the United States, the Southern 
mule-deer or burro deer, and as one 
works back into Western Mexico these 
are supplanted by the Mexican white- 
tail deer, a very small replica of the 
Virginia deer, the does rarely dressing 
over sixty pounds and many of them 
under forty pounds; bucks dress from 
sixty-five to ninety-five pounds, when 
The heaviest one I 
ever killed among some 150 of varying 
weights, went ninety-five pounds 
dressed, after hanging up in the wind 
for three days. It is likely he weighed 
over 100 pounds when just killed and 
dressed, but he was the biggest old buck 
on the range and it cost me some work 
to down him. 

In the tropical 
deer are very small. 
hunter walk into town from a water 
hole five miles away with two full- 
grown does slung across his rifle barrel. 
They were considerably larger than 
jack-rabbits, but I doubt if both to- 
gether weighed fifty pounds. It seems 


parts of Mexico. the 
I once saw a 


the farther south the smaller the deer. 
In the states of Sinaola and Durango, 
both white and black tailed deer are 


of the same deer killed in northern 
climes. 

In this state of Coahuila I have had 
a deer described to me by a very reli- 
able American, for many years ranch 
manager for the Maderos (George Ern- 
shaw) that seems to be unknown to 
scientists. It is only found in one of 
the most unsettled parts of the state, 
Ernshaw says that it is of small size 
and is striped on neck and legs. The 
venison is of better flavor than of the 
common deer. He was told of them 
while land looking for Madero and shot 
a couple of them himself. He had 
hunted thru Texas, New Mexico and 
Mexico and had never seen or heard 
of deer like them anywhere else in 
twenty years’ roving around. 

Ernshaw gave me the route to where 
these deer are found, but I’ve never 
had the time and money to go there as 
it must be at least 250 miles from here 
thru a practically desert country, at 
present populated mostly by wild game, 
deer, bear, antelope, turkeys, coyotes 
and bandits; altho these latter are be- 
ing gradually killed off and are not as 
thick as they used to be. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 





A Day in the Sacramento 
Marshes 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Along the Sac- 
ramento River, some eighty-odd miles 
from Sacramento and about 175 miles 
from San Francisco, Calif., are located 
what are thought to be the best water- 


~ fowl reserves in the United States, if 


not the world. The district is some ten 
miles long and averages about one mile 
wide. It is a part of the Sacramento 
Valley, which is covered with shallow 
water and has grown up with tules. 
Its location on the west side of the 
Rockies and in a valley famed for al- 
falfa, rice and sunshine makes it truly 
a heaven for waterfowl. To one whuwse 
hunting experiences had been confined 
to hunting the corn fields and ponds of 
Eastern Kansas it was truly beyond the 
stretch of the imagination. 

The wheel of fortune landed me as a 
flying cadet at Mather Field, near Sac- 
ramento, Calif., on June 8, 1918, It 
was my good fortune, in some respects, 
to remain there until the opening of 
the duck season that fall. Along with 
the frosty nights of September there 
began to arrive those endless flocks of 
ducks, geese and swan. Legion are the 
longing glances which I have sent after 
those graceful travelers of the trackless 
waste. Many are the times when, com- 
ing in at evening, that I have turned 
my old ship away from home just to 
speed one of the innumerable flocks on 
its way to the roosting grounds. 

Thru the month of September I lived 
between two questions: Would the duck 
season ever open, or would I be trans- 
ferred before that time? On one hand 
was the desire to get overseas, on the 
other the longing for just one day of 
action in that heaven of waterfowl. 
Three weeks before the great day when 
so many beautiful birds take their last 
flight, my old Remington automatic wus 
cleaned and re-oiled for field duty. At 
last the eve of the great day came, and 
as a guest of Lieut. Donald Wilkie, 2 
member of the Colusa Gun Club, I wis 
about to realize my desire. .The plans 
were: Up at 4 a. m., breakfast, and 
then a 20-mile ride by auto and ino 
the blinds before the first ray of tlie 
morning sun should peep over tie 
Marysville Buttes. We retired ear’) 
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that evening so that we might be at 
our best on the morrow. 

The 4 o’clock call came, but found 
me awake since 2:30 and already half 
cressed. True to plans, we had bacon, 


eggs and coffee in a little all-night res- | 


taurant, and by 4:30 we were a mile on 
our way, 
ing, When the breath comes out in 
steamy clouds, the blood rushes like 
lightning thru the veins and the imag- 
ination knows no bounds. The roads 
were in good condition and I fully ex- 
pected to see our car leave the ground 
at any minute. At a quarter past 5 we 


rounded a little hill and came to a stop | 


in front of the hunting lodge. The 
gamekeeper informed us that some of 
the boys had stayed overnight with him 
and that they were already in the 
blinds. He showed Wilkie where the 
other fellows were going to shoot and 
picked out the next best stands for us. 

Five-thirty found us securely con- 
cealed in the blinds and patiently wait- 


ing for the sun to show its face. It ail 
seemed like a pleasant dream, from 
which I might awaken any minute. 


There I was in hunting regalia and hip 
boots, surrounded by tules, gripping my 
gun and listening to the whirr of a 
thousand wings and the endless quack- 
ing of ducks, interspersed with the 
honking of geese and the low, tuneful 
call of the swan. From every side there 
came the subdued sound like rushing 
trains, made by the birds as they alight- 
ed upon and left the water. Then came 
the dawn and faint forms began to flash 
by. The minutes dragged by like hours 
until the crack of a gun at 5:45 de- 
clared the day was on. 

“Give it to him!’ Two shots rang 
out and the old mallard continued on 
his way rejoicing. Oh, well, who doesn’t 
have a little “buck ague” on the first 
morning of the season. “Ready!” Three 
shots in rapid succession and two green- 
winged teal start the bag for the day. 
“Holy smokes! Will that bunch of | 
geese come near enough?’ A shot on 
their right turned them slightly and 
straight for my blind they came. Again 
three shots in rapid succession and two 
Canadian honkers joined my teal, I 
heard the shot cut the feathers on the 
third one, but he refused to come down. 

By this time the crack of guns had 
increased to a roar and the ducks were 
coming from every direction, criss-cross- 
ing the heavens like a swarm of bees. 
There were singles of almost every 
known variety and the angle was left 
entirely to the hunter. I had decided 
to make a bag on mallard, pintail and 
teal, and so fast did they come that 
within an hour my bag had grown to 
fifteen rice-fattened ducks and two 
geese. The cream of the duck shooting 
was now over and the geese were going 
out to feed. Leaving my friend, Wilkie, 
n possession of the tules, I started for 
the oaks on the edge of the alfalfa 
field. 

A strong breeze was coming up, mak- 
ng it ideal for goose shooting. The 
aks were between the marsh and the 
ilfalfa and the wind served to hold 
hem down within range as they passed 
ver. Hurriedly selecting a stand un- 
ler a little serub oak, I filled my maga- 
‘ine with No. 1 chilled shot and pre- 
vared for action. 

The field was clear from trees and 
is level as a floor, bounded by grain 
ields on two sides, the foothills on a 
hird, and the marsh and a few scrub 
ak on the fourth—in all, about thirty 


It was a wonderful fall morn- | 





LARGEST AND BEST 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING PLANT 
ee | a SY 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
DESIGNERS EXGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


COLORADO ENGRAVING CO 

















KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


681 Harrison St., 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable: 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














‘eres of growing alfalfa. When I ar- 
‘ived at my stand there were alrendy | 





National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping and Trapping stories and pi_tures, valua- 
ble information about guns, rifles, revo‘vers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and gane laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. i 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how 
to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how 
to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your tro- 
phies, how to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


ONLY $1.00 FORA WHOLE YEAR 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-da‘e informa*ion about life in the 
open that you can get from a year's subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information furnished 
to subscribers at all times. Free of Charge. 


National Spo-ts- 








our risk. Your money back if not satisfied. 
ORD LANK 


Boston, Mass. 


as agreed. 
Name. 


Address 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures shown above are 
reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly at- 
tractive colors, from original oil paintings by well-know: 
artists. They make appropriate and pleasing decorations 
for the den, camp or clubroom of any man who likes to hunt 


fish. 
SPECIAL OFFER 2 <0 8.25." 
send you p | 4 
SPORTSMAN magazine for a chee oll 12 big issues, to- 


gether with theset of pictures described above. 
lar bill to the attached coupon and mail it right now at 


Pin a dol- 


|: es lll au 
National Sportsman Magazine, 222 Columbus Ave., 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman, and the set of 8 outdoor pictures, 
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2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 





— Bye 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 








A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM’ IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 





A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yct thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correciiug of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or if so, 
is hard mouthed, 

roe oe unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, br:*+ this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth & Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


















Skiing is Great Fun! 


Thrilling, exhilarating sport 
that putsa sparklein your eyes 
and colorin your cheeks. 

Best enjoyed on 


NORTHLAND SKI 


because they’re made best.Ex- 
pertly built of edg e-grained sea- 
soned ash and pine. Swift, dur- 
able, inexpensive. Interesting 
booklet on request. Write now. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Minn. Transfer, St. Paul, Minn. 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
_ We have reprinted another edition of Sa 


‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 


























Here’s a Real 


Flannel Shirt, $6.25 


Our No. 210 is a shirt you'll be proud of— 
real flannel, smooth, soft-feeling, medium 
weight, khaki color. Made with two “flap 
pockets and buttoned-down collar. The: but- 
tons stay on. Guaranteed! Cut large and 
roomy, and has very strong seams. Truly, a 
beautiful shirt! 

Let us send you one on approval. Simply 
give us your size and ask for No. 210 Flannel 
Shirt. We will mail it to you by parcel post, 
C. O. D., postage paid. When the shirtarrives 
you only pay the postman $6.25. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we willreturn your money 
immediately. We know, however, that No. 210 
will please you immensely, 

This is not a “bargain” or “‘mark-down” 
shirt. It is just real value, an honest shirt 
for the money. 

We can sell you two for #12. You save the extra 50c 
because it does not cost us so much for boxing, recording, 
etc., when we ship two shirts to one person 

You risk nothing. We pay postage. 

Write TODAY! 


MAIL ORDER SHIRT SHOP 


1000 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














If you like Outdoor Life send $2.50 
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about 200 black brant and Canadian 
geese feeding near the center of the 
My first chance came when five 
brant swung over the oaks, They were 
flying in company front and I succeeded 
in bagging the two nearest ones, The 
first came down like a rock and the 


| second one came fluttering down with 


a broken wing. After a short footrace 
and scaring the larger flock, which was 


| feeding, I succeeded in adding the 
| wounded bird to my bag. The flock 


arose and circled in a big disorganized 


| mass, coming near enough for me to 





add another goose to my list. 
Another short wait brought one lone 
brant, which was already swinging a 
broken leg, within range. While being 
already a cripple, the strength of life 
was by no means weak in him and he 
answered the call only after the third 
shot, clinging to life with that tenacity 
peculiar to the wounded. Others came 
and I scored both hits and misses. When 


Br. A. &. Evans 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have 
just received the sad news of the 
death of Dr. A. H. Evans of 
Eagle Pass, Texas, who hunted 
with Mr. Young and me on the 
White river in Alaska and Yukon 
Territory last year, an account of 
which I understand you already 
have received from Dr, Evans for 
publication in Outdoor Life. 

J. C. Snyder. 

Metomora, Ill. 

The above is the first informa- 
tion we have received regarding 
Dr. Evans’ death. The very sad 
news will cast a pall over his 
hundreds of friends. Dr. Evans 
was a most lovable character, a 
very successful physician and one 
of the most enthusiastic partici- 
pants of big game hunting we 
have had in this country.—Editor. 





the hands of the watch stood at high 
noon I collected my kill and dragged 
my leaden boots to the clubhouse, which 
was about a quarter of a mile distant. 


The shooting hours now being over, 
Wilkie and the rest of the members 


soon came in. Every hunter brought a 
good bag and it was surely an occasion 
to see so many happy marksmen. The 
goat for the day was one poor fellow 
who, in the heat of excitement, had 
“stepped” out of the boat into four feet 
of water while trying to capture a crip- 
pled canvasback. 

After partaking of a lunch of sand- 
wiches and coffee, we drew our birds, 
loaded them into the car and started 
for town. We arrived in Marysville in 
time to catch the 8 o’clock car for Sac- 
ramento and were home in time for 
supper. After supper I reviewed the 
incidents of the day with some friends, 


| had a good hot bath, and hit the hay 





early, closing one of the greatest days 
of my hunting experience and adding a 
full chapter to my book of life. Now, 
as I sit and look back on that day I 
think of those lines by one of our great 
dreamers: 
“A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the rice fields, 
And wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod, 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God.” 


N. M. J. T. BENTON. 





Game Law Suggestions 

Editor Outdoor Life :—I have read »: 
article by Dr. W. T. Hornaday on ganyv 
preservation and, being an authority 
his opinions carry much weight; never- 
theless, I differ with him in severa| 
ways, and may I therefore be permitte: 
to a little space in your valuable mags 
zine to express my humble opinions? 

First, let me say that I was reared i) 
the state of Maine and have hunted a! 
kinds of game that exists in that stat; 
and I have been a forest ranger in that 
state on two occasions. In late years 
I have lived in several different East 
ern, Southern and Western states and | 
have tried to observe how game prese! 
vation has been handled—or rather 
how it has not been handled—in each 
state. One of the most startling facts 
that I have observed is the almost uttei 
disregard of the game laws in man) 
localities. Nor is this wholly the fault 
of the local warden, for usually he is 
inadequately paid and has a_ great 
amount of territory .to cover and re 
ceives very little sympathy frem loca! 
citizens, being about on a par with the 
dog catcher. 

Dr. Hornaday sums up the situatio) 
as follows: 

1—That all bag 
per cent. 

2—That all 
50 per cent. 

3—That hunting be permitted the in- 
dividual only one year out of every two 
years, and 

4—That the resident hunting licens: 
be raised 200 per cent. 

On No. 1, I agree with him fully. 

On No. 2, I believe that the season bi 
reduced in some cases, depending upor 
the local conditions. 

On No. 3, instead of local, state ond 
non-resident licenses, have a federal li- 
cense permitting hunting in any state 
Hunting game should be permitted th: 
individual only once in every three o: 
four years. Foreigners should be abso 
lutely prohibited from hunting or fish- 
ing under any conditions, and should b: 
prohibited from carrying a gun in th: 
woods. 

On No. 4, the uniform annual licens: 
fee for big game should be $5 and fo! 
small game $1, and further— 

No. 5—Wardens should be under fed- 
eral control and be appointed under the 
civil service law. ’ 

No. 6—I am in favor of the immediat: 
establishment of game refuges in so fa! 
as possible. : 

No. 7—The sale of game birds or ani- 
mals should be prohibited, as well as 
game heads. 

It may seem strange that I advocate 


reducing the license fee, but should it 
be raised 200 per cent it would closely 
resemble class distinction, for few in- 
deed could afford to pay $500 or even 
$100 for a license. The game, as I see 
it, is for all to enjoy, and its preserva 
tion should be the result of educatio! 
and just and rigid enforcement of ade 
quate laws. 

It has heen my observation that for 
eigners are the worst enemies of fis! 
and game and these individuals, when 
infringers of our game laws, should b¢ 
dealt with mercilessly. 

To sum up the whole situation, what 
we need is systematization of the laws 
and rigid enforcement. 

Okla. 


limits be reduced 5' 


open seasons be reduced 


E. R. PAGE. 





A Progressive Game Warden 

Editor Outdoor Life :—Our fiscal yea! 
runs from July 1 to the following Jun 
30th inclusive. Statistics just compiled 
show that in the past season we sol 
65.455 county hunting licenses at $! 
each net and 8,650 state hunting licenses 
at $3 each net, an additional ten cents 
commission on each license going to the 
sale agents who retained same, not re 
mitting commission to this office at all 
These are resident licenses. We als‘ 
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old 540 non-resident hunting licens@&® 
it $15 each, amounting to $8,100, a com- 
uission of twenty-five cents additional 
being retained by agents. 

As I recently wrote the Biological 
Bureau at Washington, my estimate is 
hat there are yet 33 1-3 or 40% of our 
population who are unlawful hunters 
and who dodge our game wardens, How- 
ever, our fines last season were $9,231 
igainst $2,751 the year before, and I 
think we are perfecting an organization 
which will increase the efficiency of 
this department from year to year. 

So. Car. W. H. GIBBES, 

Chief Game Warden. 





Game of the Arizona-Mexico 
Border 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading your splendid magazine for the 
past ten years, and in this part of the 
country, where hunting big game is the 
standard sport, Outdoor Life is the 
standard magazine, Scenery in en- 














ARIZONA JAVELINAS. 


closed photo is on the Arizona-Mexican 
border. In this range of mountains 
‘are numerous bands of bighorn and 
javelinas, or wild boars; also a few 
blacktail deer. Water is scarce in these 
mountains, the only water obtainable 
being that which falls during the short 
season of rain and is stored in the rocky 
tintijas. BEN H. TINKER. 





Airplane Duck Patrol 


The Moffett & Hunt Airplane Co. will 
soon start their aerial duck patrol over 
the rice fields of Glenn and Colusa 
Counties, according to present plans. I. 
G. Hunt, with Howard Smith, left yes- 
terday for San Francisco to bring a 
Curtiss airplane to Willows. Smith will 
be the pilot. So great was the success 
of the airplane patrol last season in 
frightening the myriads of ducks from 
the rice fields that the company had no 
difficulty in signing up several thou- 
sand acres of rice. So great has been 
the demand for their services that it 
will take six airplanes to cover the ter- 
ritory. The first will be here this week 
ready to begin operations next month on 
the arrival of the advance guard of 
jucks.—Willows (Cal.) Daily Journal. 


How much more humane and sports- 
manlike the above method is as com- 
pared to the old one of hiring. shooters 
to seare (and slaughter) these birds 
as in the past !—Editor. 


Save Bears in Hibernation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I eall 
your attention to a condition that I am 
sure all right-minded sportsmen will, 
after even a moment’s deliberation, con- 
cede to be most deplorable. I refer to 
the practice of killing “denned-up” 
bears, many of which are, of a neces- 
sity, females carrying young. 

Certainly if there is a war of exter- 
mination being waged thruout the coun- 
try, and particularly in the West, against 
the bear the hunters (?) are going about 





it in the proper way; but if a man has | 
red blood in his veins and wishes to | 
give any and all beasts, birds and fishes 
a sporting chance, I am sure the slaugh- 
ter of an animal in a comatose, and 
therefore helpless, condition can be 
looked upon by him only with repulsion. 

In asking you to throw the weight of 
your splendid magazine and your excel- 
lent articles in same against this worse 
than butchery, I am sure I am voicing 
the requests of many hundreds of fair- 
minded sportsmen. Our game is going 
all too fast, and if from no other than 
strictly selfish motives we should do 
nothing to further its final extinction. 
1 O. L. MAYHOOD. 








Note.—Along with the ducks in 
springtime, the fishes in spawning sea- 
son and females of the deer family at 
all times, comes the protection of female 
bears in hibernation. Stringent laws 
will some day be enacted to save these 
animals during the period of gestation 
and birth, and until that day comes we 
must keep the subject a live one before 
our sportsman and legislative friends.— 
Editor. 


Ricochets From Game Fields 


Dr. E. F. Conyngham of Missoula, 
Mont., in writing of the game of his 
state, says: “The buffalo, antelope, 
mountain sheep, sage hen, sharptail 
grouse and spruce partridge (fool hen) 
have, if not entirely gone, at least gone 
to what in perspective drawing would 
be termed the ‘vanishing point.’ In ex- 
change we have two blackbirds and the 
English sparrow.” 





An Indiana sportsman, Roy Stone- 
burner, in writing us and enclosing a 
photograph of himself, his wife and 
some of his trophies, says: “I have 
never drawn blood on but one deer that 
got away, and that time I aimed too 
far forward; it was a side shot, the 
deer running down a hillside from me. 
We are great lovers of the out-of-doors 
and have always hunted in Northern 
Wisconsin and the upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, where we have never failed 
to kill a fine deer. They are both good 
territories for deer hunting and fish- 
ing.” 


The following from an old Alaska ex- 
sourdough: “With regard to the state- 
ment about geese nesting in trees in 


Nebraska along the Platte, I can say | 


that geese can be found nesting in trees 
in Southeastern Alaska along the Knik 
River. It is a very rainy country and 
moss forms on the branches of trees 
above the water where the geese nest, 
and after the young are hatched the 
goslins are carried down to water on 
their mother’s back.”—Dan W. Steacy, 
Long Beach, Calif. 





“Wanted—All-around man for top, | 
side curtains, and slip covers.”’—Daily | 
News. 















A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 


Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 


ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 

Do not send per- Beware of imitations, Looksfor Label in every Cap 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name, 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPAN 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 








Trappers 


We are custom tanners 
of all kinds of hides you catch. 
We tan and dress them in our 
own factory and make them up 
into coats, robes, gloves, mit- 
tens and 
LADIES’ FURS 

When asking for our circular 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
taxidermists on rug work and 
and mounted game heads of all 
kinds. We tan and pluck bea- 
ver skins very beautiful. 


W. W. WEAVER 


CUSTOM TANNER 
READING, MICHIGAN 


Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. SMITH 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 

















Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of 
Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting 
with short rod 
and = multiply- 
ing reel,  be- 
ginning with 
rod materials 
and _ working 
through to reels 
and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
so complete. 
The novice will 
find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has’ been so 
long seeking. In 
the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 
es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a great 
varieties of 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete without 
this latest and best “bass book.” 


PRICE $3.10 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 

















B & L BINOCULARS 
HALF PRICE! “:;.:* 


you’ve 


binoculars 


been want- 


ing. New U. S. Army Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lars at $35. Sell regularly at $65-$70. Full Mil- 
itary model (not the Victory model) 6 power 
prismatic 30 m.m. large field of vision, double 
individual focusing device, harness leather case | 
and straps. Passed by Army inspectors, cleaned | 


and guaranteed absolutely by us. 
Make a splendid Xmas gift a permanent re- | 
minder of you. And get a pair for yourself. 


You know you need them for traveling, motor- 
ing, hunting, yachting, racing, at football, base- 
ball games and other sports. Here’s the oppor- | 
tunity you will never have again. Get a pair 
now, enjoy them the rest of your life. 
Write—Send no Money 

Just send us your name and address—no money. 
We will ship you, express prepaid, for exami- 
nation. Look them over, give expressman $35, 
If you can duplicate them at less than $65, or 
if you are not perfectly satisfied, send them back 
collect within 10 days and we will refund your 
money 

Write now. Don’t delay. They are going fast. 


BLUE RIBBON PRODUCTS, Inc 
Dept. L 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





Taxidermy Pre-eminent 


Prof. Stainsky, learned his 
art from a master 
and from nature. 
His creations 
in plastic art || 
showing the 
natural life 
like repro- 
ductions of 
your valued 
trophies is the 
work of a master 
and deep student of 
nature. As theorig- 
inator of the plastic 
art in taxidermy he has 
discovered the only perfect 
way of preserving trophies true to life. We 
have thousands of letters from the world's 
greatest hunters, expressing appreciation for the perfect 
work he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis World Fairs 
Established 1877 


Stainsky Taxidermy Company 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 























Send Skins to the 


| 

Have your fur cap, |: 
))\ gloves or other gar- 
Y. ment made in Milwau- 
' kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
. * , give you a splendid 
4 — job and you will | 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years® 
successful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 






book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for tanning, 

JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





1563 Forest Home Ave, 

















AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 10-6t 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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Roxie 


When I came into possession of the 
jet-black Oregon range horse, named 


Roxie, I was warned that she would be 
dangerous in case of an accident: 
“If anything breaks,” one man told 


me, “look out for her. She has a mean 
disposition. She almost bit off one of 
my cheeks because I reached across her 
breast to unbuckle a strap the first time 


I ever saw her.” 

Roxie heard every word of this slan- 
der and looked as vicious as the man 
said she was; I felt sorry for her and 
leaned against her shoulder as I stood 
beside her, ready for a ride. 

I started out across the open Ne- 


braska prairie and had gone for some 
miles across the winding roads that criss- 
crossed the virgin sod, when I remem- 
bered that the blacksmith had told me 
that one of Roxie’s hind hoofs was 
somewhat cracked, so I leaned over on 
her right side to look at the hoof in 


| question. 


I was riding an old-fashioned, leap- 
horn side-saddle, and had cinched it on 
Kioxie myself; while this performance 
was going on, she often pretended she 
was very angry and peeled back her 
ears and even sometimes kicked, throw- 
ing out first one of her agile hind feet 
then the other; but this time she 
stood very quietly, only I noticed that 
she seemed sort of swelled up, and real- 
ized afterwards that she had been going 
thru one of the tricks she had learned 
when she had been a cow-horse, long 
before I had ever seen her. The suc- 
cess of this old trick was the cause of 
what might have been a very serious 
accident had my mare lived up to the 
reputation her traducer had given to 
her 

She was going along at a comfortable 
gallop, which, in her case was the 
aeme of rhythmical motion, when I made 
the move described above, 

The cinch had become loose after 

Roxie had ceased to blow herself up by 
taking a long breath and holding it 
while I buckled up the strap, and sud- 
denly, thru the distribution of my 
weight toward the right, the saddle 
turned and hung, rakishly, on Roxie’s 
right side. 
It is.needless to relate that I fell out 
the saddle much as water is turned 
out of a bowl, but, altho my head and 
shoulder touched the prairie sod, my 
feet and long riding skirt were held up 
by the stirrup and leap-horn. 

Now was the time for the wild Ore- 
gon range horse to exhibit her bad dis- 
position; nothing would have been 
than for her to seatter me, as 
well as the saddle, all over that imme- 
diate territory. 

As I felt myself going I said, softly 
and coakingly: 

“Whoa, Roxie!” 

It seemed to me that she became, in- 
stantly, rigid; I am sure that she did 


of 


easier 


not move one of her four feet from the 
position it happened to be in at the 
tiem of my fall. 
anything 


I was as helpless as 


could be. It was impossible 





for me to extricate my feet from the 
saddle and the entangling folds of the 
riding skirt, for some moments. 

During that time, Roxie stood like a 
statue and even turned her head so that 
her large dark eyes could look right 


at me and gently nickered to me, saying, 
plainly: 

“IT wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 

When I was once more free to do as 
I pleased, I led my mount up to a little 
ditch so that I could climb into the 
saddle easily, for I was somewhat 
shaken by the fall. 

But, before I mounted, I put my arms 
around Roxie’s neck and told her what 
a dear horse she was. 

This incident proved to me, conclu- 
sively, that Roxie was not only intelli- 
gent, but also capable of returning love 
for love. BELLE WILLEY GUE. 

Calif. 


A West That Never Was 


The following verbal junk is a fair 
assay of the movie, novel and _ short 
story misbranded “Western,” from 
which has arisen the world-wide con- 
ception of the Old West as it never 
was. The celebrated play, “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” that ran in New 
York City for over a year, was, und is, 
just as bad. So are ninety-nine out of 
every 100 movie pictures and modern 
“Western” short stories and books. Any 
man who knows A. B. C. about a six- 
gun can estimate this for himself; and 
every man who saw even a trace of the 
Old West and the Frontier knows that 
the general Indian and cowboy badman 
idea of it is no more true than is the 
following drivel. Can any one tell me 
who wrote it? 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


They rode off toward the hills until 
they reached a ravine with a steep wall 
upon one side. The Rover untied from 
his saddle a piece of plank some four 
inches wide and sixteen inches long, and 
into it he drove two rows of pins, six in 
a row, the pins an inch apart. Then he 
fastened the plank against the ravine 
wall and stepped away twenty paces. 
The pin heads were about on a level 
with his arms. 

Virginia watched him with quiet in- 
terest, thinking partly of his actions and 
partly of his evasion of her first question 
about his past. Her eyes opened in 
wider surprise when he handed her a 
stop watch which he brought from the 
roll back of his saddle, and showed her 
how to use it. 

“But what for?” she asked. 

“T want you to be the timekeeper,” he 
replied, smiling. ‘You see, Miss Hardy, 
there are times when the fifth of a sec- 
ond means life vr death. When I’m my- 
self I can do some pretty fast shooting, 
as well as accurate. I want to see if 
getting hurt has slowed me up any. It’s 
bad business to beeslower than you think 
you are, and I want the real facts.” 

“My gracious, anybody would think 
you were getting ready for a duel, Mr. 
Wickliff!” 

“T’ve been prepared for one at any 
second for a good many years,” he re- 
plied quietly, but his tone indicated quite 
plainly that he had no intention of dis- 
cussing the why’s and wherefore’s of his 
statement. 

So Miss Virginia Hardy, accustomed to 
having men do as she wanted them to do, 
sighed in defeat and announced her read- 
iness to be the timekeeper. 

The Rover turned his back to the 
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plank. He stood motionless until she 
spoke, then he whirled about, drew a 
revolver with his right hand, fired, and 
replaced the weapon in its holster; then 
with his left he drew the other weapon 
and fired it and rammed it back into his 
belt. He repeated these motions until 
each of the weapons was empty. 

‘What’s the time?” he asked. 

“Eight and two-fifths seconds,” the 
girl gasped. “But surely you haven't 
fired all twelve shells? - It’s impossible.” 

“Let’s see about the accuracy; the 
time’s pretty good.” 

Wickliff walked slowly beside her to- 
ward the target. He picked up the plank 
and as both examined it he explained: 
“IT shot at the top row with my right 
hand; two pins were stuck on top and 
driven thru the board, and the four 
others were just scratched. I used my 
left hand for the bottom row. One pin 
was driven thru, two were scratched and 
the other three were missed by nearly 
half an inch.” His grin was a pleased 
one. “I reckon my time in bed hasn’t 
hurt my shooting very much.” 





Notes on Old Days in Canada | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
glancing over your July issue and read- 
ing “The Land of My Dreams and the 
Outfit for It,’ by Mr. Haines. 

As I spent five years “down north” 
in Canada and have probably tramped 
over Mr. Haines’ “Land of Dreams,” 
perhaps he might be interested in know- 
ing what they used to bring home the 
bacon. 

The Indians or “breeds” were not 
much on hunting for sport. Hunting 
was their living and most of them used 
shotguns. A lot of these guns were 
muzzle-loaders of ancient vintage, altho 
I have seen many new muzzle-loaders 
for sale at the fur posts. Some of the 
more up-to-date owned single-barrel 
concerns. These weapons would not get 
we city sportsmen very far, yet they 
served the purpose very well, for what 
they lacked in shooting ability was 
made up by the patience and woodcraft 
of the Indian handling them. A great 
many moose have been killed in that 
country by cheap, single-barrel guns 
and a good load of No. 6 shot. 

The better or more prosperous hunt- 
ers among the Indians, and of course 


the white men, used rifles of which the’ 


.30-30 seemed to be the choice. These 
guns were mainly Winchester carbines, 
altho a great many used the Savage 
carbine, claiming that the Savage did 
not freeze up so easily when it got real 
cold. 

Side arms were carried very .seldom 
as they seemed to be deemed useless 
weight in that country where weight 
counts. 

You might also tell Mr, Haines that 
it would not be necessary to encumber 
himself with the where-with-all to make 
his moosehide clothes as the Indian 
women do it very cheaply and much 
better than a mere man can, and they 
will decorate the clothes with all the 
necessary beads, quills and silk work to 
keep up their own reputation as needle 
women. JAMES HORTON. 

Texas. 





Utilizing Stumps for Fuel 


In clearing land in some of the North- 
ern states where pine stumps are found 
in such profusion (preparatory to mak- 
ing the soil ready for agricultural pur- 
roses) it is too often the case that these 
stumps are gathered into huge piles and 
burned to the ground. I have seen as 
high as fifty of these piles burning at 
one time. As fuel, these stumps, satu- 
rated with resin as they are, can hardly 
be equalled; hence the wastage an- 
nually in this respect alone is exceed- 
ingly great; greater, in fact. than we 
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Sree Bargain 
Catalog of 
men’s, wom- 
en’sand chil- 
dren’s cloth- 
ing and shoes 
—Everything 











4% 
jo Xa 


Coupon 


Don’t miss this bargain. The supply 
is limited. You take no risk. We 
stand back of this sweater. Money 
back if you say so. Send the coupon 
now with a $1.00 P. O. order or a 
dollar bill. Don’t be too late. Send 
the coupon NOW. 














: : 5 ee 
are doing. Everything you need in clothing or shoes and you 
bay insmall monthly sums. No charge for credit. One price f 
e a only. Strictly dependable qualities. I 
SRERESRRERERRRESRRRRRERERRRSEE Aes) 
Elmer Richards Co. : 
Dept. 2648 West 35th Street, Chicago, ill, 


I enclose $100. Send Reavy 

Wool Sweater, No. F-2. Size............Color............ j 
If 1 am not satisfied when I receive the sweater I can return 
it and get my payment back with charges. Otherwise, | will 
will pay the advertised terms, $1.00 with coupon, $1.50 monthly. 
Total price, $9.95. 


347 


All Wool 
Heavy 
Sweater 


Sent for Only 


4 Sagoo 


RBA OSehEKS 
Down 









Send only $1 
with the coupon for 
this All-Wool, 
heavy, jumbo 
sweater. oney 
back instantly if 
To ask forit. Order 
Ow. 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at a 
bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Two 'arge 
ined pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
ets. lvory buttons to match. Made 
n big, fullsize, in rich fast colors. 
Nothing so practical for fall and 
winter wear. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 


Order by No. F-2. Send $1.00 with 
coupon. $1.50 monthly. Total $9.95. 


6 Months 
‘YY ToPay 


Learn to buy the Elmer Richards 
ay as thousands of well satisfied men 
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Elmer Richar ds Co. Feet PRR OTR TTA Ee 
Dept. 1648 W, 35th St., Chicago, Ill. po 





BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘‘back to nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himseif, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 











1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is body-siimking, iung-tearing, side- 
splitting . I hystericked, rolied over the library rug, 
and in my aw‘ul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate."’ 

“IT think your book splendid. . You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

““ I sat last night aod read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and «ot up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.'’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 








(U.S. and Canadian Patents) 


The Filson Cruising Coat for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


acomplete pack. 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. 
garment for all outdoor life. Has six pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
Best material and weight 
guaranteed, Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tan or olive drab, Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style. as shown, 
oropen front coatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering. 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing. mackinaw clothing, 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


C.C. Filson Co., 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash, 


It is the most practical 


black plaid, 


We make out- 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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I pointed out in several 
instances to settlers that they could 
easily obtain their winter’s wood by 
sawing up the stumps, which was done 
with the best of results. It is too often 
the case that the stumps are destroyed 
while the winter’s wood is obtained in 
the shape of slender green woods and 
tinder-dry rampikes, the latter having 


ore aware of. 


little or no heat value. As a factor in 
conservation the right use of stumps, 


venerally destroyed, should not be lost 
track of. What applies to pine stumps 
ipplies more or less to the stumps of all 
trees. ROBT. PAGE LINCOLN 
Calif. RR Na a ee a ene 
r — ° , 
[he Robin’s Nesting Habits 
Editor Outdoor Life :—How many have 
a change in the nesting habits 
of the robin? Last spring in the yards 
of the Omaha steel works at Omaha a 
robin built her nest at the splice of a 
crane’s guy wire, and another built her 
nest on a small ledge on a column sup 
porting a traveling crane, while the pa 
pers reported one building on a window 
sill. A couple of years ago I also saw 
one build on a small projection on the 
side of a house. Are the English spar 
rows teaching their betters bad man 
ners? A. E. YULE. 
Minn 


A 20th-Century Subscriber 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With my sub 
scription for another year I wish to say 
first, that Outdoor Life will have been 
a regular caller at my door for twenty 
years when the April number reaches 
me in 1921, Twenty years ago Il 
thought it the best magazine published, 
and it was; but like other things we 
know of, it has improved with age until 
now it is far above anything published. 
It is a Western magazine, by Western 
people and for Western people. It is 
some magazine. 

Some bunch is Outdoor Life, and all 


noticed 


the boys that live in its pages. Let us 
hope she keeps up for twenty years 


more of the same genuine, true Western 
sporting magazine she has always been. 
Wash. C. A. MILLER. 


Referred ~~ Our — se 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At what place 
in the United States or its possessions 
can a man live with the least depend- 
ence on income, that is to say, with the 
least need of money? Or the question 
might be put about as well in the words, 
“Where can a man come nearest get- 
ting his livelihood with rod and gun?” 
I] would like very much to see that ques- 
tion discussed by Outdoor Life readers, 
many of whom are certainly qualified 
to give an intelligent answer. 

Mo. THOMAS L. BOYLE. 


Fantails and Blacktails Fight 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an art- 
icle in the July number of Outdoor Life 
by El Comancho wherein he mentioned 
fantailed deer, which calls to my mind 
un experience that hapened to me in 
1899 in the Black Hills, S. D. I was 
hunting on the limestone on the head 
of Coldspring Creek to the north of the 
old Cheyenne and Deadwood trail; I 
was following a limestone ledge and 
looking in the brush below me, on com- 
ing to an opening, I saw two does and 
a buck. They looked to be too far away 
for a good shot, so I sat down and 
watched them for a while. In a few 
minutes a big buck came out of the 
bush, and the first buck attacked the 
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large fellow. He went all around the 
big fellow prodding him in the ribs and 
hips. He was so much faster that the 
big buck could not get at him at all. 
The distance was not as great as Il 
had thought it was, the size of the first 
deer being so small, I pulled a bead on 


the big buck and he dropped at the 
crack of the gun. The little fellow 


made two or three jabs at the big black- 
tail after he fell and stood and looked 
at him. That was my chance and I took 
it and he went down, shot thru the 
shoulders. I went down and bled and 
took out entrails and hung up the fan- 
tail but the big blacktail was too heavy 
for me to handle. On examining the 
big buck I saw his side and hip was 
punched full of little holes just thru 
the skin. The small buck would weigh 
sixty pounds and the big one about 185. 





That was the first time I had ever com: 
in contact with the fantail deer. I ha: 
heard them spoken of by the old-timers 
a good many times, but since that |! 
have seen several on the head of the 
Spearfish and little Rapid Creek, | 
lived there once and did a good deal of 
hunting. There is no doubt in my mind 
but what there is, or was, a species ot 
deer called fantail and that they do 
not mix with the whitetail; the white 
tail do not mix with the blacktail o1 
mule deer. This may not be of any in 
terest to the readers of Outdoor Life 
but it was a sight that but few men 
have even witnessed—a fight between a 
blacktail buck and a fantail buck, the 
one more than twice the size of the 
other, and the little boy having the best 
of it from the start. 
Florida. 





ED GEORGE. 


ANTM 1 Ac 





LION HUNTING 


Nothing is so fascinating in the winter time as cougar hunting. 





% 


IN WYOMING. 


Once a fresh track of a lion 


has been found, given a fair pack of trailing hounds, and that lion is just as good as bagged. Under 
such conditions, not one lion in 50 can escape. The feeling that you are killing an animal that takes 
an average toll of a deer a week while in the deer country, furnishes the sportsman with sufficient 
incentive to stay with the game until the finish. The two photographs shown herewith were taken by 
Ned Frost, the well-known Wyoming hunter and guide. 
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Catching and Handling Furs 


A very successful trapper, who for 
several years was located in South- 
western South Dakota, near the Wyo- 
ming line, and after trying numerous 
methods, recommends the following 
as the best for wolves: 

Find a cow trail in which wolves 
travel and select a spot where the 
ground is as near bare as possible to 
set traps. Trap catalogues, books on 
trapping and the trap manufacturers 
give proper size to use. Have a black- 
smith (if you cannot do it yourself) 
make a pin or stake about 24 inches 
long; sharpen one end, and on the oth- 
er ake head so ring will not slip off. 
A tooth from an old horserake, which 


” 


son,’’ it is much better. If taken from 
coon, muskrat, mink, wildcat or bea- 
ver castors, you have a splendid scent 
for all kinds of animals. 

Never move a setting of traps after 
you catch a wolf, as it makes it all 
the better for the next. Skunk are 
also good for the set, and if you citch 
a wildeat you will stand much hetter 
chance of catching wolf soon. Do not 
go any closer to the trap, when there 
is nothing in it and it is still covered, 
than necessary. 

Next to wolves the red fox, by most 
trappers, is considered the shrewdest 
and most difficult to trap. <A trapper 
whose opinions we respect and who 

















SKULLS OF DOG WOLF, BITCH WOLF, LYNX, OTTER AND MINK. 


is about % inch in diameter, can be 
used. 

Bait is important, horse meat being 
best, and next bacon. Get a piece 
about four inches square and two 
thick, drive stake through center and 
full length into the ground. This not 
only makes a secure fastening for trap 
but bait is also fastened. A little 
earth had best be removed where 
stake is to be driven so that the bait 
will be level with top of the ground. 
Set one trap in path about a foot from 
bait and the other full length of chain 
on opposite side. Both traps can’ be 
fastened to the one stake. Dig a hole 
just the size and shape of the trap, so 
when set the jaws come even with the 
ground. Take a piece of cotton or 
wool, make a soft ball, put it under 
the pan of the trap so as to keep dirt 
and snow from under. Now take a 
piece of cotton or wool and cover jaws 
of trap, also cover trap with what is 
1round it, to make it look as natural 
1s balance of trail or path. Do not 
leave any loose dirt or clods lay near 
the traps. 

Now for the scents: There is prob- 
ibly nothing better than the natural 
scent of the animal. Take the urine 
1 both the female and male and to 
“ne part urine put two parts alcohol 
ind some oil of sweet anise sprinkled 
»ver the traps. If this can be secured 
in February, or in the “running sea- 


has caught a good many foxes, both 
red and gray, first in the East, but of 
recent years in Washington, Oresvn 
and Idaho, says: 

For years I have invariably caught 
my fox, whether in a path, water or 
bait set; but can I swear my success 
is attributable to my extreme precau- 
tion? I always smoke my traps to 
kill the smell of iron and steel, then 
handle them and everything around 
tne setting with gloves to erase human 
scent, 

I heve found the summer and early 
tall months the best time to locate the 
haunts of the fox, as they are sure to 
use the same grounds in the ‘“‘prime’”’ 
season. Some time since, when on one 
of my investigating tours, a few days 
after a rain, I observed some facts 
which bear on the subject. On an old 
1oad, running thru a farm, I noticed 
some fox tracks. Naturally, I followed 
and found they led under a wheat har- 
vester, which had recently been left 
in the road, and on under an iron gate 
and into the pasture beyond. As all 
know, a harvester is constructed of 
iron and steel. Now, if the fox is so 
afraid of this metal, as is supposed, 
why do they walk under iron machin- 
ery and an iron gate? 

In fox trapping all advocate the 
smoking or smearing process, handling 
the traps with gloves and concealing 
under the ground. In the light of my 
















and made into 
Y scarfs, muffs, 
coats, etc. 


Your personal satis- 
faction and pride in 
garments made from 
furs you trap, is only 
offset by the greater 
pride of the one who re- 
ceivesthem. Inaddition 
you get better furs than 
you can buy ready made 
Y and also save 30 to 50%. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives free information and 
latest style suggestions. It also gives 
valuable facts about furs and prices 
for making men’s furs, robes, rugs 
and taxidermy work. Send today 
for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 So. Ist St. Marshalltown, lowa. 

















And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins witb hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
ne - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Our business is built on 
Honesty ! 

We have dealt honestly with trappers for 
forty-eight successful years Throughout 
North Amerlca our shippers look to us for 
reliable grading and fair methods 

You can be sure of the same square-deal 
in shipping to Summerfield 

We Charge No Commission 

Get our market reports, Pili a4) £4 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. St_ Louis, Mo 
B12N. Main St Dept 

Large Handlers of Wool and Hides 
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from the 


when 


Sportsmen coming in 


mountains, leave your specimens with me 
to be mounted; also have your skins and = 
hides tanned and made into furs, rugs and 
= robes. Sportsmen—make your headquar- | 
= ters with me in Idaho Falls. Special at- =| 
© tention given to directing of hunters to & 
the game fields and guides. Idaho Falls = 
is the closest point to outfit for the elk, 2 
| sheep, goat and deer countries of Wyo- & 
= ming and Idaho. t 
D. H. McGEE : 


TAXIDERMIST, TANNER AND FURRIER 


219 Eastern Avenue Idaho Falls, Idaho 








Vet the hair ~ om 
Go with the hide 


‘ ‘ 
BIG GAME 
TATE 
MOUNTED 
Leopard, deer, any foreign or 
domestic, wild animal heads 
mounted ---the skin or hide 
tanned in natural state, and made 
into rugs, caps, gloves, men's or 
women’s garments. 
TAXIDERMY 
AND FUR TANNING 
SPECIALISTS 
Our illustrated catalog tells how 
to prepare skins for shipping and 
shows prices on head mounting, 
taxidermy, fur tanning and styles 
of garments. 


ROCHESTER 
FUR DRESSING 
COMPANY 
655-665 West Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 


FUR SHIPPERS 


IM ELLIS has never claimed that he had 

a better outlet, that hegavea better grade, 
that he paid more, or remitted more prompt- 
ly than any other reliable dealer, BUT 

JIM ELLIS 

DOES claim that his outlet, that his grading, 
that his prices ana promptness in remitting 
are the equal ofany honorable Fur Merchant 
regardless of location. 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
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RAW FURS 


33-35 MILL ST. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 




















observation, are all these precautions 


_| absolutely necessary to success ia trap- 


ping the fox? 

On the same trip, where I noticed 
that a fox went under a harvester and 
iron gate, I saw another fox track, 
aud as usual followed it. To my sur- 


| prise found that this fox had walked 
| to within a few inches of a cultivator 
| plow 


and passed right on, seeming 
not either to care for its red paint a; 
irun construction. How is it, brother 
fox tragper? Does the iron and stzel 
used in farm implements differ from 
that used in steel traps so that the lat- 
ter must be handled with such care as 
by most professional trap- 
pers? 

A red or gray fox will cross thru or 
under a wire fence and over the pub- 
lic highway at night, altho the roads 
are continually traveled by the iron- 
Lound wheels of vehicles and the iron 
shoes of the horse. Even the tracks 
of man are visible here; yet we, when 
brush out our tracks with 
great care. Considering these facts, 
dees it seem possible that the fox is 


so shy of iron and human scent as 
supposed? 

Skunk, civet cat, mink, coon, mar- 
ten, wildcat, opossum and all flesh- 


eating animals can be caught by mak- 
ing baited sets where they frequent. 
Fresh bait is usually best, and fasten 
bait in such a way that the animal to 
get will get caught. Size trap to use 
will vary according to what animal is 
being sought. It is best, however, to 
use a size larger fhan needed, for a 
larger species might happen along. 

Skunk, civet, muskrat, mink, coon 
and opossum are largely caught at 
dens. Traps need not be baited, but 
should be carefully covered, and the 
roore pains taken the better are the 
chances of a catch. Dig a shallow 
hele, size of trap when set, so when 
covered will be level with the balance 
of den. Cover with whatever material 
is in mouth of den, so all will appear 
natural. 

Mink are great rovers and explore 
every ditch, hole or hollow log near 
water, so that a trap set in a ditch or 
small stream will often get one. If 
the ditch or small stream is too wide, 
drive a row of stakes across and leave 
an opening for the trap. Muskrat 
quite often follow a ditch and a set of 
this kind will make a catch. The trap- 
per who is after muskrat only should 
make their sets where there is the 
most sign. Traps should be set two 
or three inches under water and staked 
out length of chain so as to drown the 
animal as quickly as possible. 

Catching a fur-bearing animal is not 
all, for careless skinning and hand- 
ling lessens the value. Old trappers 
know all this, but for the many young 
and inexperienced the following will 
be of value: Mink, skunk, opossum, 
muskrat, fox of all kinds, civet cat, 
house cat, rabbit, coyote, wolf, lynx, 
otter, marten, fisher, wolverine, ring- 
tail cat and weasel furs are cased 
handled. To remove such pelts com- 
mence at the tail and work down over 
the head. A cut should be made start- 
ing from the root of the tail down on 
inside of each hind leg to the foot. 


| Now pull the skin down over the body 


and head, but be careful at front legs 
and head. Cut the tails off of opos- 
sum and muskrat, but leave them on 
all others. The bone should be re- 


moved from all tails left on so as to 
i prevent them 


from spoiling. To do 


this split the tail part of the way down 
on the under side and bone can be re- 
moved. 

The skins of bear, beaver, badger, 
wildcat, coon and mole should be 
taken off open. These skins are re- 
racved by cutting down the center of 
the belly from mouth to tail and split- 
ting the front legs on the under side, 
much after the fashion that a butcher 
removes a sheep pelt or cattle hide. 
Some prefer to skin the smaller of 
these animals same as those that are 
“cased” handled, then splitting from 
chin to vent, after the pelt has been 
taken off. Coon in Iowa, Minnesota 
and other Northwestern states are 
often handled ‘cased,’ being worth 
same as if handled square or ‘‘open.” 


Raw fur skins that are to be hand- 
led ‘‘fopen” had best be stretched as 
near square as possible. Some use 
frames, lacing them in, yet many are 
stretched and cured by nailing on the 
inside of a building where they wilil 
be in a cool and shady place. 


Remember that mink, opossum, 
skunk, muskrat, civet cat, house cat, 
otter, ringtail cat, rabbit, white wea- 
sel, fox of all kinds, coyote, wolf, lynx, 
marten, fisher and wolverine are 
“‘cased’’—not split—and the pelts are 
drawn on a board, belly on one side, 
back on the other so as to stretch all 
parts of the hide. From four to six 
nails should be used to hold in place. 
Patent steel fur stretchers are now 
made and many are used. They are 
made in various sizes for the differ- 
ent animals. 


All cased pelts should be put on the 
stretcher fur side in and left until dry. 
F'cx, marten, lynx, wildcat and wolf 
shculd be taken off the stretchers 
when only partly dry and turned fur 
side out and left in that condition. 
With skunk, mink, muskrat and opos- 
sum leave flesh side out when re- 
moved from the stretchers. If you 
make your own stretching boards soft 
wood is best—pine, poplar and bass- 
wood are all good. 


In connection with the proper hand- 
ling of furs, a taxidermist of many 
years’ experience gives the following 
advice: 

First, last and all the time, don’t 
catch furs when in poor condition if 
you can help it. Next, carefully skin 
and stretch all furs caught. The old 
days of overabundance are gone, and 
we must utilize everything possible to 
get a fair return for the work. 

In order to command the best 
prices, skin carefully around the eyes, 
ears and nose, if a skin is to be mount- 
ed for a rug or other purposes. The 
skin with a complete head is worth 
cousiderably more than a mutilated 
one. Remove the skin from the paws 
of the large animals by stripping each 
toe to the last joint; then cut off 
there, leaving the claws on the skin. 
Perfect feet add to the value of all 
large skins, such as bear, mountain 
lion, wolf, lynx and wildcat. 

Skin out all furred tails carefully. 
A good red fox brush often sells for 
about a dollar. A tailless pelt will 
bring the trapper just that much less 
than if it were complete. Muddy 
skins, when dry, should be beaten with 
a stick. No taxidermist or fur dealer 
wants to pay expressage on dirt. 

It is often worth while to save the 
heads of very poor, torn or damaged 
skins of fox, lynx, wolf and all large 
game. The furrier or taxidermist 
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often requires just such for mounting 
or to replace damaged specimens. 

Roughly cleaned skulls of all the 
flesh-eating animals, if they contain 
gcod teeth, are always in demand, not 
necessarily for museum specimens but 
for mounting. These may be cleaned 
by cutting the bulk of the flesh off 
with a knife after the head has been 
skinned, or they may be boiled until 
the meat is tender enough to be 
scraped and cleaned. The opening at 
the back of the skull should be en- 
larged with hatchet or chisel and the 
brain carefully scraped out of the cav- 
ity before drying off the skull. 

If the heads of all horned game. 
used for food or bait, are skinned and 
saved, the trapper’s income may fre- 
quently be increased. Such head 
skins, known as “‘scalps,’’ sell quite 
readily and are easily cured by the 
trapper or hunter. Deer feet and 
horns are in some demand for um- 
brella handles and other novelties. 

i: me HM. 


The Non-Killing Steel Trap 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Mr. D. 
Wayne George’s article (November) in 
answer to “El Comancho” in your March 
issue (which I did not see), he refers 
to the inhumanity of trapping. 

For the smaller animals we have on 
the market a variety of humane, instant- 
ly killing traps, some of them very ef- 
ficient; but non-killing instruments of 
torture are still used, almost exclusive- 
ly for bears, wolves, ete. If anyone 
could discover a way or device to kill 
these without unnecessary atrocity he 
would certainly be held up as a bene- 
factor by a host of people, blessed with 
the moral sense of civilized man. 

The American Association for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty, which worked aggres- 
sively to lessen the suffering of our 
horses and mules during the war, would 
gladly make use of any suggestion in 
this line, I am sure. They consider it 
as much their duty to protect our help- 
less children of the wilderness from 
barbarous treatment as to prevent such 
in our intercourse with the domestic 
animals, and regard the manufacture 
and use of the non-killing trap abso- 
lutely indefensible. 

Of course, the larger beasts of prey 
may be killed off in the respective lo- 
calities or states where this is desired 
thru co-operation, by simultaneously of- 
fering large enough bounties to attract 
‘apable hunters, and by the round-up 
when the use of deadfalls or poison is 
impracticable. But at present the non- 





killing steel trap is very much in evi- 
dence. Tho the advocates of this, hav- 
ing a flimsy pretext that it is “easier” 
than other methods for ridding a loeal- 
ity of predatory species interfering with 
their profits on cattle, etc., place them- 
selves in the same category as the 
would-be civilized rubber merchants who 
used to practice amputation of limbs 
and various tortures on African and 
South American aborigines, claiming 
this to be necessary for “supplying the 
market demand for rubber.” 

The unthinking justify the application 
of instruments of torture to bears, 
wolves, cats, ete., on account of their 
habit of sometimes wantonly killing or 
of eating their prey before dead. To 
thus punish them for being lacking in 
humane qualities, i. e., moral responsi- 
bility, is as unreasonable and below the 
dignity of man as it would be to mal- 
treat birds for consuming insects. 

To the average man torture seems 
despicable, but “let cruelty once become 
customary and it will be practiced by 
people to whom it is not natural.” 


Neb. H. MELL. 


“Planted” Elk in Michigan 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Attached here- 
with please find a clipping from the 
Detroit Free Press of June 13, 1920. 
This refers to some elk which were lib- 
erated in Michigan a few years ago. 
While hunting deer both last fall and 
a year ago last fall I ran across these 
elk several times. They are thriving 
and ere in excellent condition and will 
undoubtedly increase to a large herd, 
providing they are properly protected. 
Up te about fifty years ago there used 
to be quite a few elk in Michigan, es- 
pecially in the lower peninsular, and 
we have a very large territory which is 
still adaptable and suitable range for 
this animal. I do not believe, however, 
that they can ever be hunted here be- 
cause the cover is not sufficint to pro- 
tect them the way it protects our deer; 
they would be too readily found and 
killed by the hunters. 

Mich. EK. A. HAWKS. 

Note——The clipping refers to fifty 
elk transplanted in Michigan in 1914 
from Yellowstone Park. From 1914 to 
1918 the herd was kept in an enclosure, 
but in the latter year it was set free 
in the wilds of Northern Michigan, since 
which time it is estimated that the an- 
imals have increased 100 per cent. 
Would that such a_ record could be 
shown by the elk transplanted in vari- 
ous parts of Colorado during recent 
vears.—Editor. 
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A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 


PHOTO BY J. P. WALL. 





TRAP 
FURS 


for 
Stephens 


= Your Chance Now to = 
uMake Big Moneys, 


. Stephens’ New Trappers’ Book tells you how. a 
Mi Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats and ill 
e all other Western Furs are selling in Denver at a 
i) 





prices which will bring you big profits. 









ss Denver Colorado is 


the Closest 

(@ and Best Market on Earth for All 
Western Trappers and Fur Ship- 
Wipers. Stephens of Denver is the 
« argest exclusive buyer of Western 
Raw Furs in the world. 


8 Stephens charges you no com- 


mission--saves you 
@ to $10 on express or parcel post, and you get your a 
money 2 to 10 days quicker--because Denver 
is closer to your town than any other Impor- a 
tant Fur Center. 


s Traps at Factory Prices. -- 


7 Stephens sells Traps, Animal 
a Baits and all Trappers’ Supplies at rock bottom rt 
—. Write today for Big, Illustrated Trap 
Mi Catalog, New Trappers’ Guide, Fur Price List 
a and Shipping Tags--ALL FREE and POSTPAID. * 


E.A. Stephens @ Co. 
310 Stephens Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 







illu strated 
Trappers’ @ 
Guide No. * 
20 FREE 















Hunters 


Consider whom you will have 
mount your invaluabletrophies. 
We are specialists in game 
heads, life-sized animals and fur 
rugs. 


Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
press you with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 

FIELD GUIDE 4& 

BIG GAME BOOK FREE 
Contains records of North American 
Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 
trated, will charm and convince you, 
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Increase in Jacksnipe 


Perhaps the greatest benefit derived 
from the Migratory Bird Treaty Act is 
not the vast number of birds that are 
saved each year because no shooting is 
allowed in the spring, but the fact that, 
because the birds are not disturbed dur- 
ing the nesting season, their breeding 
territory has been extended over a much 
greater portion of the country. Water- 
fowl are breeding in numbers in sections 
where, prior to the passage of this law, 
a nesting wild duck was unknown. These 
birds have proved conclusivelv that 
their desire to go north to nest had 
been forced upon them to a great extent 
by the man with the shotgun. 

It is common knowledge everywhere 
that, although the suitable breeding 
places are limited to those formerly 
existing before the country was settled 
up, the present breeding range of the 
waterfowl is almost as extensive as 
that shown by the records of Audubon 
and other early ornithologists. 

The latest reports received by the as- 
sociation show that the Wilson snipe, 
or jacksnipe, is following the lead of the 
waterfowl and breeding in numbers in 
sections where heretofore he has only 
been seen as a migrant. Breeding jack- 
snipe have occasionally been found over 
much of the northern half of the United 
States, but the sections where these 
birds remained to nest in any quantities 
are few and far between. 

Eaton in his “Birds of New York,” 
says regarding the distribution of the 
Wilson snipe: “In this state .. . it 
is neither a common nor regular breeder 
at the stations where its nests have been 
found, but would undoubtedly become a 
commoner breeder in such localities as 
the swamps of central New York and 
Lake Ontario if permanently relieved of 
spring shooting and disturbance of the 
nesting grounds.” 

This prediction has been vindicated by 
conditions this season. Many reports of 
breeding jacksnipe are being received by 
the assocation, and Mr. Harry T. Rogers, 
superintendent of the New York State 
Game Farm at Sherburne, N. Y.. is re- 
sponsible for the statement that these 
birds are breeding everywhere in the 
marshes of that vicinity. Mr. Rogers 
says that ever since spring shooting has 
been eliminated the numbers of birds 
remaining each season have increased 
until this year there are more than he 
has ever witnessed before. 





Exception May Prove Rule 


For many years we have been told by 
scientists, bird lovers and sportsmen of 
numerous happenings that prove the 
constancy of birds in their marital re- 
lations. It is a commonly accepted fact 
that many species mate for life and 
that other species will not remate dur- 
ing the year, should one or the other of 
the pair be killed. 

While ducks, for instance, are sup- 
posed to be strictly monogamous in the 
wild state, the experience of any one 
who has ever kept these birds in con- 
finement has been that when domesti- 
cated they are decidedly polygamous. 
The question is, does civilization corrupt 
their morals, or are their habits con- 
trolled by the fact that the drakes out- 
number the hens? We do not contend 
that the many acts of chivalry that have 
been reported are not true, but our own 
personal investigation has led us to be- 
lieve that practically all of the good 
qualities in this respect in connection 
with wild ducks can be attributed to the 
female of the species. 

Recently when near Sherburne, N. Y., 
we witnessed an instance that tends to 
prove our point. In the grass land 
bordering a marsh a pair of green-wing 
teal had a nest. On the opposite side of 
the marsh a pair of mallards were nest- 
ing. A small pond of open water nearby 
was the loafing place for both drakes. 
The heads of the two households seemed 
to be getting along in perfect harmony, 
until the hen mallard left-her clutch of 


eggs and joined them for a few minutes 
rest and feed and water. 

No sooner had she alighted than the 
green-wing teal began courting her with 
all the ardor possible. He went farther 
than this—he tolerated no interference 
from the mallard drake. Although the 
greenhead was three times his size, the 
teal demonstrated quickly and thorough- 
ly that he was master of the situation. 
Every time the mallard drake would ap- 
proach his mate the green-wing attacked 
him with such determination and skill 
that he was quickly driven away. It was 
perfectly evident that his attentions 
were distasteful to the mallard hen, but 
it didn’t seem to bother him in the 
least. 

A little later when the green-wing 
hen flew to the pond he was all atten- 
tion. Swimming around with her, he 
never admitted for an instant that a 
pair of mallards were present. 

This is probably a most unusual oc- 
currence, in fact, so much so that we 
wouldn’t have dared to print it if wit- 
nesses had not been available to back 
up our statements. However, we watched 
this performance not once, but several 
times, and were thoroughly convinced 
that this was not just a passing fancy 
on the part of the green-wing, but that 
it was an every-day occurrence. 


Kill That Cat 


Don‘t for any sentimental reason over- 
look the opportunity to kill every self- 
hunting cat you see. Put the old adage 
out of your mind that it will cause you 
to have bad luck for ten years. If there 
were any truth in this, the writer would 
meet with misfortune for the next sev- 
eral hundred years at least, and we 
know men whose operations along these 
lines have been so extensive that they 
would be followed by bad luck till the 
judgment day, if there were a vestige 
of truth in this saying. 

John Burroughs is responsible for the 
statement that the cats destroy more 
birds than all other animals combined. 
Dr. H. W. Henshaw, former chief of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, places the cat as one of the worst 
enemies of our native birds. Mr. A. C 
Dike reports that a cat owned by his 
family, which was a pet and particularly 
well cared for, killed fifty-eight birds in 
one year. Mr. Edward H. Forbush esti- 
mates that the cats of Massachusetts 
kill 700,000 birds annually. 

Records are numerous of individual 
cats killing ten or more birds a day. 
These records do not apply to the half- 
wild specimen that knows no home, for 
such records are obviously not avail- 
able. If a well fed cat will bring in ten 
birds a day to its litter of kittens, 
imagine the destruction wrought by the 
self-supporting half-wild cat. 

A dog that loses his master will seek 
another. There are few cats, if left to 
shift for themselves, but that quickly 
realize how easy it is to live upon the 
fat of the land and know no master. 
Any cat found 200 yards away from 
buildings has ceased to function as an 
eradicator of rats and mice. Any little 
advantage she may have been to the 
farmer is more than offset by the dam- 
age she does in killing insectivorous 
birds. Don’t overlook any opportunities 
that may offer. 








Fish in California 


When California is mentioned most 
people think of it as a place to go to 
avoid the discomforts of winter. As a 
hunter’s paradise she is famous. Nearly 
all sportsmen have heard of the famous 
waterfowl shooting to be had in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, of 
California’s big game and her valley 
quail, but few men think of California 
as a fisherman’s state. 

We are in receipt of a communication 
from Mr. F. M. Newbert, president of the 
Fish and Game Commission of California, 
giving us some data in this connection, 
which surely places California foremost 


among the fishing states in the Unio: 

This state has 26,212 miles of fishin 

streams that contain sufficient water th 
year around to maintain fish life. B« 

sides 1,200 miles of coast line, they hay 

862,133 acres of fresh water lakes. Rain 
bow, steelhead, black spotted and macki 
naw trout are native and, in addition t. 
these species, the California Fish and 
Game Commission has introduced intc 
their waters all the known species o 
trout of the eastern United States and 
foreign countries. Other desirable fres! 
water fish not native to California hav: 
also been stocked in the waters of that 
state. They boast the largest trout 
hatchery in the world. 

Laws have been passed recognizing 
the rights of the people to fish in any) 
and all state stocked streams except 
where damage would be done to culti- 
vated land. Statutes empower the 
County Boards of Supervisors with the 
right to condemn a highway along al! 
streams for the sportsmen’s benefit. Ac- 
cording to the license returns 160,000 
anglers participate in the sport. 

The Fish and Game Commission has 
surveyed and mapped out all watersheds 
in the state, the absolute area of al! 
lakes and streams, all dams and diver- 
sions of water on each stream and 
whether or not any fish protective de- 
vice has been installed. These charts 
show the various plantings of fish and 
indicate the species, number, tempera- 
ture of waters, etc. 

To increase and encourage commercia! 
fishing this state annually propagates 
on an average of 30,000,000 Quinnat sal- 
mon. Millions of these fish are held over 
each year in the state retaining ponds to 
the fingerling size before they are 
planted. 





Sea Gulls Game Destroyers 


Recently we printed an item telling of 
the depredations of Alaska sea gulls, 
which were seen feeding on the eggs of 
waterfowl, and of their attacks on young 
ducks and geese before these birds are 
old enough to take care of themselves 
Last fall when crossing Peconic Bay on 
Long Island, Mr. Everett R. Overton of 
the New York Conservation Commis- 
sion and the writer witnessed a gull in 
the distance apparently harrying a duck. 
The duck would dive and when it again 
came to the surface the gull would be 
hovering over the exact spot and would 
force it to dive again. Sometimes the 
gull would be successful and catch and 
hold on for several seconds before the 
duck was able to break away. 

The aggressor in this instance was a 
large herring gull. Our approach stop- 
ped the performance, but the duck, how- 
ever, was so exhausted that we scooped 
it up with a landing net. This bird 
which was a black duck, had its back 
badly torn and would undoubtedly have 
died. We, therefore, put it out of its 
suffering, as there was no chance of its 
recovery in the condition it was in. This 
is the first instance the writer ever 
heard of a gull successfully attacking a 
full grown bird. Since then we have 
heard of several similar instances. It is 
possible that this duck may have been 
wounded, but it was in exceptionally) 
good flesh, which would tend to dis- 
prove such a theory. ; 

We are in receipt of an interesting 
letter from Dr. Paul D. Mossman of 
Angel Island, Cal., about the activities 
of gulls which he has_ witnessed. His 
letter is printed in full benlow: 

‘Since the publication of your article 
entitled ‘Wild Ducks Killed by Sea 
Gulls,’ I have noticed several communi- 
cations in the outdoor press in regard 
to the subject, most of the contributors 
giving hearsay evidence of similar dep- 
redations. If the testimony of an eye- 
witness will aid in securing a convic- 
tion, I shall be glad to appear for the 
prosecution. 

“Late in July, 1919, the coast guard 
cutter on which I was serving as medi- 
eal officer was anchored overnight in 
St. Lawrence Bay, on the coast of Si- 
beria. We noticed five baby ducks (Pa- 
cific eider) swimming about near thé 
ship. They came quite close alongside 
picking up bits of food thrown over- 
board to them, but presently becamé 
suspicious and started away from the 
ship. When about seventy-five yards 
off a gull came swooping down among 
them. They promptly dived, but before 
they could get their breath and dive 
again, the gull had wheeled sharply and 
swooped again—‘and then there were 
four. The gull soon returned and re- 


peated his dastardly performance wit! 
varying intervals of failure and success 
until the gunner came on deck with his 
trusty ten-bore and closed the act after 
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he gull had destroyed three of the 

tty infants. 

‘IT have seen large numbers of gulls 

several varieties in their nesting 
places in the flats back of St. Michael, 
Alaska. This was several miles from 
the coast, and while we saw no instances 
f the sea gulls’ depredations, it was 
noticed that where there were many 
culls there were few ducks.” 


Deer Hunting by Motor Boat 


The federal government and almost 
very state in the Union has passed laws 
forbidding the hunting of waterfowl 
from motor-boats. Perhaps no one ever 
thought it would be necessary to forbid 
zunners from using this same method for 
hunting deer. However, we are in re- 
eipt of a complaint from a member, tell- 
ing of this very thing, which is being 
practiced at Priest Lake. 

A man living in that section makes his 
ivelihood guiding deer hunters. The 
methods used by this man, as described 
by our informant, are about as unsports- 
manlike as anything we ever heard of. 
However, as long as this man’s practices 
ire tolerated, he will be able to find gun- 
ners who will pay him for his services. 
Not only does he use a power-boat from 
which the deer are killed, but he uses 
hounds to drive the animals into the wa- 
ter. His methods as described are as 
follows: 

With the hounds he goes back into the 
National Forest and drives the deer out 
n points of land where they must neces- 
sarily swim across an arm of the lake, 
rr else be overtaken by the hounds. As 
soon as the deer are well out into the 
water, this man and his gunners put off 
from the shore with a power-boat and 
run alongside the swimming deer which 
ire killed and taken into the boat. 

This guide has two rates—$5 per day 
without deer and $10 per day if a deer is 
secured. We are told that he seldom 
brings in a party that he does not charge 
the higher rate. While, as far as we 
know, the State of Idaho does not pro- 
hibit the shooting of deer out of motor- 
boats, it does prohibit shooting any deer 
n the water, and also prohibits the 
hunting of deer with dogs. 

We have taken this matter up with 
State Game Warden Otto M. Jones and 
from what we know of this gentleman 
ve feel certain that hunting deer out of 
motor-boats on Priest Lake is a thing of 
the past. 


More Than a Mouthful 


We have heard of people being ac- 
cused of biting off more than they could 
chew. It seems that sometimes this 
hackneyed expression can be applied 
literally. Mr. Henry C. Hanke of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who is county treasurer 
f Hennepin County, recently witnessed 
in incident where a black bass got 
more than a mouthful without including 
iny fish-hooks tempting displayed for 
his benefit. 

When returning from fishing one 
evening Mr. Hanke noticed a commotion 
n the lily-pads and with his companion 
rowed over to investigate. In shallow 
water, lying on its side was a mammoth 
large-mouth black bass. It was appar- 
ently in a death struggle. Protruding 
ut of its mouth could be seen the tail 
f a blue-gill sunfish. Mr. Hanke put 
his landing net under the bass and 
lifted it into the boat. 

Investigation showed that in attempt- 
ing to swallow the sunfish the little 
fellow had become fastened in the gills 
of the bass and his dorsal fin had cut 
the larger fish badly. When the sunfish 
was removed it was apparently in the 
best of spirits and none the worse for 
the adventure. 











Meat Conservation 


Many men who like,to speak of them- 
selves as sportsmen and condemn the 
man they refer to as a meat hunter have 
Seen known to kill game, take the 
trophy and leave the rest either to feed 
vermin or become carrion, as the case 
may be. Surely with the existing prices 
if meat it is a moral crime to allow any 
to go to waste. It should be illegal in 
‘very state for gunners to kill big game 
ind not utilize the entire carcass 

Minnesota provides that “No person 
shall, after taking or killing any pro- 
tected wild animal, abandon or permit 
the edible part of the carcass thereof to 
waste or decay.” In some sections a 
Zunner may legally kill game that will 
jress several thousand pounds in weight. 
Is this right? It would be impractical 
to kill this amount of meat if the pro- 
vision just quoted from the Minnesota 
aw were enacted and enforced. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 

. Never in sport endanger human 
life. 

. Never kill wantonly or needlessly 
or brutally. 

. Obey the laws of State and Na- 
tion, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 

. Respect the rights of farmers and 
property owners, and also their 
feelings. 


. Always leave seed birds and game 


in covers. 


. Never be a fish-hog. 
. Discourage the killing of game for 


commercial purposes by refusing 
to purchase trophies. 


. Study and record the natural his- 


tory of game species in the inter- 
est of science. 


. Love Nature and its denizens and 


be a gentleman. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 
The Wolf-Killing Dogs 
Kennel Editor Outdoor Life:—I have Bulldogs have been’ whipped. No 


been much interested in your discussions 


over which is the gamest dog and best 
fighter among wolfhounds, and was 
astonished at the editorial claim that i. 
was the greyhound. Your explanation 
that it was the high cash stake-winning 
greyhounds to which you referred, and 
not the cold-blooded greyhound, helps 


me to understand your claim, and your 
further explanation that this class of 
dogs has been crossed with pit bull was 
a bit of acceptable information which I 
am glad to learn. 

You certainly understand your subject, 
and it is a pleasure to read your articles. 
However, I have a minority report to 
put in. You say that the pit bull is the 
gamest animal on earth. I cannot deny 
it. However, the amount of pit bull that 
any cup-winning stock could carry and 


still have speed to win a cup would be 
very small and the result of such con- 
traiy and unnatural crosses with such 
a small percentage of bull would not 
produce uniform results in begetting 
courage. For instance, one-sixteenth 
bull to fifteen-sixteenths greyhound 
could not produce more than one in- 
domitable greyhound in each sixteen 
pups; the balance of the litter would 


average all the way back to pure cold- 
blooded greyhounds in courage, which 
would be nil. The two greyhounds you 
mention as belonging to the late Baron 


Von Winkler were no doubt prodigies: 
and if bred their offspring could not 
run true to form, tho you might get a 


good one once in a while. 

It is my opinion that the British stag- 
hound is the greatest of all the wolf 
dog fighters. The breed is over 2,000 
years old, and was presumably created 
by crossing the greyhound with the 
bloodhound to supply a demand for 
braver running dogs. The bloodhound 
being a very fast dog, could be crossed 
a much larger per cent with greyhound 
without impairing his speed greatly, and 
since the object of this cross was cour- 
age, we may well imagine that for 2,000 


vears all dogs lacking in courage were 
eliminated. 
The Quality of Courage. 
As everyone knows, the courage of 


the bloodhound versus the pit bull is as 
David versus Goliath; like the American 
heroes moved by high ideals against the 
Hun. Like the charge of the light 
brigade’ that loped merrily to the 
slaughter; as against the bulldog, whom 
I can only liken to the town bully (beg- 


ging the pardon of all lovers of pit 
bulls). 

As few know the psychology of the 
character of either bloodhounds or stag- 
hounds, I will say that neither blood- 


hounds nor staghounds have the natural 
desire or inclination to fight or kill. 
The key to their character is the desire 
to worship and please their master; and 
the master should therefore be careful 
in his dealings with them and not give 
way to temper or otherwise let himself 
down before such dogs if he would get 
the best results. Once the right under- 
standing is established the training is 
easy. Neither the bloodhound nor the 
staghound know the meaning of fear 
when fighting to please their master. 
Just remember the bloodhound has 
hunted men for thousands of years, the 
most formidable of living animals, and 
even for a fleeing man to shoot down 
on-coming bloodhounds does not stop 
the others—they come right on over the 
dead bodies of their comrades. Why? 
They have no war with any man and no 
natural instinct to pursue criminals. It 
is to please their master that they follow 
to their death the enemies of the man 
they worship. For instance, the pack of 
bloodhounds shot down by Belle Starr. 
She had to kill them to the last one and 
left the five strung out along the trail, 
all dead. 


bloodhound is ever whipped in carrying 
on the holy war of his master, once he 
has been taught what is wanted. So 
much for bloodhounds. 

Now, of course, no one will claim that 


the staghound, being a cross, would be 
entirely the same as the bloodhound; 
but I have found them very similar in 


disposition. They are best as a one-man 
dog—best when that man attains their 
highest regard. And like the. stag- 
hound, they seem to be waiting to learn 
his will and are not over-bold until they 


are sure of it. 
Now as to ability to fight, I will just 
say that when the old-time English 


sports grafted a bloodhound’s courage— 
heavy ribs and thick skin—onto a grey- 
hound’s agile form they did something— 
they gave this martyred fatalist of a 
fighter action, and the combination is 
such that he need not fear any dog liv- 
ing, and he does not if trained that way. 


I knew my first staghound twenty 
years ago. I saw him whip a year-old 
black bear. He did not close with the 


bear or try to kill it; he had not been 
trained that way. The bear undertook 
to grab his meat. The dog raised his 
head, poised and waited as the bear 
stooped to grab the meat. He creased 


the bear with a leap, striking him be- 
hind the ears, which is one of their 
favorite leads. Such a blow can only 
be broken by falling on the back, and 
this the bear did. The dog did not at- 
tempt to close, but repeated the oper- 
ation until the bear ran off whining. 


I was raised on a 50,000-acre ranch, 
my father’s property, near the Mexican 
border in Texas, and from 8 years old 
handled wild cattle, wild horses and 
hunting dogs, and often wild animals 
we caught as cubs and raised in cap- 
tivity, and the psychology of animal 
character has deeply interested me. I 
have studied them only from observa- 
tion and never from books or theories— 
the chief characteristics of cattle, horses 
and dogs. I read from the shapes of 
their heads as readily as the big print 
in Outdoor Life. 

To look over a bunch of geldings that 
had never had a rope on but once, and 
that grew wild on the range, and pick 
horses of good intelligence and courage 
and average dispositions and constitu- 
tion, and cut back the domfools was mv 
daily work, and in it I seldom erred. 
The head of a dog carries written on it 
in boxcar letters, courage—great, medi- 
um or timidity—also intelligence or the 
lack of it, for any man to read. And I 
will tell the world and Outdoor Life that 
neither the Russian wolfhound nor the 
exreyhound has the right shaped dome 
for great courage or great intelligence, 
and not strange to say these two quali- 
ties always go together. It is the un- 
known that all men and all dogs fear. 
There are exceptions to this rule. I, too 





have known’ brave’ greyhounds, and 
when I think of their deeds, coupled 
with their thin skins, delicate, high- 


strung, nervous temperament and light 
bodies, my heart still thrills to their 
memory. 

So getting down to staghounds again, 
IT will relate that I had four on a ranch 
in Texas. They were one year old and 
played with the wolves or fought them 
as they felt like. And when I would 
sic them on a wolf in plain sight of the 
ranch house they would go out and give 
him a good licking and romp back to be 
petted as if they had done a great deed. 
I was going to shoot them, when a 
neighboring ranchman who had imported 
this breed from England, explained to 
me that these dogs were all right, but 
had no quarrel with wolves and did not 
know I wanted them to kill. He took 


my dogs to his ranch a few weeks, put 
them with his killers and let them see 
that the game was to kill, 
never failed thereafter. 


and they 


These dogs were crossed fifty-filty 
with Irish wolfhound. Before they wire 
two years old I lost three of them, one 
at a time, through eating poisoned 
prairie dogs; yet the ones left still con- 
tinued to kill and when there was only 
my old Bob for short, or Blue Lightning, 
a leopard-spot blue dog, he continued 
to kill his wolf wherever he overtook 


him, or wherever the wolf turned to 
fight. When hamstrung the wolf rose 
usually on hind feet and_ struck for 


throat, and the dog always rose higher, 
bringing his throat out of reach and 
fanning with forepaws while poised for 
one instant on hind feet. He always 
struck downward; evading wolf's jaws 
he struck to right or left of neck and 
as wolf fell the twist brought this to a 
frontal throat hold and he always 
smothered them to death without re- 
ceiving a scratch, and I never knew one 
of these dogs to give one inch. They 
were all heady fighters. One of them 
invariably grabbed in on the thin part 
of the brisket just between the forelegs 
and crushed the wolf’s heart with his 
powerful jaws. I have seen my dogs 
eat spareribs and chops as if they were 
bananas, crushing the bones to powder 
and swallowing them entirely. 

The “Hash Knife Ranch” on the plains 
in Texas imported some of these dogs 
and bred them and gave them to 
neighboring ranches (only) to get rid 
of wolves. The Hash Knife pack killed 
an average of 100 wolves a year, during 
the past twenty years. They have of 
late years imported a pup from cup- 
winning greyhound stock occasionally 
and crossed in with the stock to increase 
speed. They still keep about twenty- 
five dogs and every rider is trailed by 
a small pack. Wherever they meet a 
wolf he dies. 

These kennels are kept up at a cost 
of several thousand dollars a year to 
protect the priceless registered Hereford 
calf crop of this 20,000-acre ranch. I 
have never known this ranch (owned by 


Stevens Bros.) to sell their dogs. They 
give their surplus to neighboring 
ranches. 


These dogs were selected to do a cer- 
tain work and they sure do it better 
than any wolfhounds I ever saw or 
heard of. Sometimes the whole pack 
goes out after a timber wolf and they 
kill it. I never heard of them losing 
any dogs in a wolf fight, as they are 
dogs of fine judgment. 

One more incident: I am often asked 
how do staghounds compare in scraps 
with other dogs. The Hash Knife dogs 
never fought each other or visiting dogs. 
I don’t know if they were trained not to 
do it. One severe reproof would be 
enough to break them if given while 
young. I often wondered if they could 
fight dogs as they did wolves. 

Later on I owned a pair 
hounds—another “Bob” and 
pure bred. They grew fond of me—Bob 
had Blue shaded just a little in every- 
thing. They followed me everywhere, 
and whenever I disappeared in the house 
at night they laid down where they 
could see into the open door, and when 
it was closed they still remained there 
to greet me with the first peep of day 
when I stepped out. Bob’s_ favorite 
greeting was to step up to me stretch- 
ing himself and yawning in response to 
my “Good morning,” and then in re- 
sponse to a motion of my hand striking 
myself on the breast he would stand up 
on his hind legs and lay a foreleg across 
each shoulder and look me in the eye. 
Blue would come up for similar notice, 
when I would ask Bob to drop down, 


while I told Blue good morning. This 
interruption resulted in gréat jealousy 
and eventually in a dog fight. They 


roared like lions, and kicks and cuffs 
would not stop them. Blue always got 
the worst of it, as he was getting a bit 
stiff with age. A bucket of water 
thrown on them was always an accept- 
able interruption to Blue. But he never 
gave up his right to his master’s love 
and greetin§s. He made Bob whip him 
every morning that I owned them for 
five years. He did not attack Bob. He 
only walked up to be noticed, when Bob 
would growl and start for him, and 
they met half way. When I sold out 
they were both old and stiff and useless 
from fighting, but they were unwhipped 
dogs. But remember, staghounds fight 
only when they have a motive. 

After these two dogs were two years 
old—my ranch house being on a public 
road—I noticed they ran out and at- 
tacked and licked every dog that passed. 
I was staggered to understand it, as it 
was contrary to all my understand ng 
of the breed. I had never known them 
as quarrelsome bullies. Well, one cay 
I laid off to break them and got a bull 
whip and was going to lay into them 
right, when one of my hands—a mat 
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who had hunted with them_and liked 
them—spoke up and said, “Don’t whip 
Bob and Blue, Mr. Scott. I have been 
training those dogs to jump everything 
that passed for months.” I said: “What 
in the. ‘hotel’ did you do it for?” or 
words to that effect, and “How did you 
do it right here under my nose?” He 
said, “Well, ‘can’ me if you like, but 
I'm going to come clean. I’ve been in 
the habit of sitting on the front porch 
evenings, noons and Sundays, and when 
Isaw a@ wagon coming along with a dog, 
or a half-dozen, I said ‘S—t, s—t’ so low 
you could not hear at six feet distance; 
then when Bob and Blue licked the pack 
(as they always did) I petted them a 
pit after you bawled them out.” 

I was compelled to laugh and by that 
time I entered into the spirit of it and 
let them go ahead to see if some good 
dog would lick them. They whipped 
every dog of every breed that passed 
for five years, and I never saw them 
double up on a dog. If only one dog 
showed up Bob waltzed up to him with 
a springy dignity and launched himself 
without warning, striking back of the 
ears, While Blue stood at attention. If 
there were four or five dogs or more 
they struck them down as fast as they 
came to them—with the same blow in 
the same place—which seemed to par- 
tially shock or stun the attacked dog, 
who invariably fell on his back with his 
feet up to break the hold and as a sign 
of surrender. Few ever came back for 
more. If one of my dogs was absent 
for any reason the other went through 
with it in the regular way. Whether 
there were five or six dogs, or only one, 
he struck them down as fast as he came 
to them with the same blow, and the 
result was always the same. 

Any number of bulldogs of various 
breeds and crosses were disposed of the 
same way. They were struck and 
shocked and threw themselves on their 
backs to break the hold, and after a few 
such experiences gave it up. They could 
no more land on one of these dogs than 
you could shoot a star. These dogs 
never retreated—not one inch. In the 
sidestep and blow, or side winding blow, 
or where meeting frontal attack, they 
leaped higher, being taller than other 
dogs, and struck—all being done as one 
motion—too quick for the eye, almost. 

The man who bred these dogs did not 
know staghounds would fight other 
dogs—all showing that it is a matter 
of pleasing their master. You may say 
in this matter that I scolded them for 
fighting; well, I did, but even a dog 
could see me laughing and know that 
it was not as serious as I would make 
it appear. 

I have seen a caravan of covered 
wagons come along the dusty trail, each 
with from one to four dogs trotting 
along under or behind it, and after Bob 
had cleaned up three or four the drivers 
all get down and walk past the house 
with long four-horse whips ready, cuss- 
ing and throwing rocks at Bob and 
Blue. But they went right on through 
with the work which they considered a 
part of their duty and took each 
wagon’s dogs as it came up, routing 
them out from beneath wagons, never 
glancing at the irate drivers, just side- 
stepping rocks and whiplashes enough 
to miss them. I have seen a driver draw 
back his four-horse whip from a po- 
sition of advantage on the ground and 
have seen Bob strike down a dog and 
lightly side-step the whip across the 
fallen dog’s body to the next one, with 
never a glance at the man with the 
whip, which had only missed him by 
inches. This was a hospitable country 
and I really felt badly about these dogs’ 
conduct before I was thru with it, and 
often got out and threw rocks at them 
with the drivers with a hearty good 
will; but when I wiped away the per- 
spiration and sat down on the porch I 
seule not help a chuckle, and these dogs 
cnew it. 
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In all these five years of dog fighting 
I never knew the pair to attack one 
dog or to strike one when he was on 
the ground. 

These are my experiences with stag- 
hounds. Please understand I have not 
had a wide experience with this breed, 
but as far as it went the results were 
uniform as to courage and efficiency in 
any kind of fight. Moreover, the dogs 
strike me as possessing noble character 
and intellect and being as clean cut and 
sportsmanlike in their fighting as the 
British gentlemen who created the 
breed and with whom they have associ- 
ated for 2,000 years. 

I know you will pardon my egotism 
on animal psychology when I tell you 
that I was raised with animals more 
than people; not for week-end sport, as 
most of you, but they were my daily 
routine of thought and care, and are 
still easier for me to know and under- 
stand than the human race, tho there is 
much in common in the character of 
dogs and men. 

Mo. VICTOR L. SCOTT. 


Note.—The writer feels highly honored 
that this department has evoked a letter 
from such a keen observer as Mr. Scott. 
I am sorry I haven’t more space to dwell 
on some of the interesting points 
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I wish to know what my dog has—an 
Airedale female 3 years old; had a 
swollen lump come just the side of rec- 
tum; latter broke and is running yellow 
discharge all the time—this about six 
weeks ago. I have been using a small 
syringe and diluted sheep dip to wash it 
out. Seems to be about an inch or inch 
and half deep, but gets a little better for 
few days; then it seems to be about as 
bad with this discharge. Today I started 
using nitrate of mercury ointment 1 oz., 
zinc ointment 2 oz., sweet oil 2 oz.—all 
melted and mixed. This is my own idea. 
Don’t think it will do any harm. Have 
heard this might be a fistula. If so, is 
there any cure, and what is it? Also 
what causes them? It doesn’t seem to 
hinder her in her actions; she hunts 
right along when out with other dogs. 
She was bred about three months ago, 
but it never took. Would this cause the 
failure?—George L. Harker, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 

Answer.—lIt is probably a fistula. A 
professional examination only would 
confirm this. We do not advise you to 
continue your applications. The best 
non-professional treatment is a frequent 
application of chlorazene; one tablet to 
one ounce of water. It can be cured, but 
the cure is generally a surgical one. The 
cause is an infection. It would not af- 
fect reproduction as a rule.—W. C. C. 





I have a dog which seems to be par- 
alyzed in his hind legs. He is not able 
to use them and only walks on his front 
legs. Sometimes he uses one of his hind 
legs. He has been this way for about 
six months. The dog seems to be well 
every other way; he is fat and has a 
good coat of hair. I thought kidney 
trouble might have caused his legs to be 
paralyzed. He is always worse in damp, 
cold weather. If you can tell from this 
explanation what to do for him I would 
appreciate it very much.—Fay Moore, Ft. 
Stockton, Tex. 

Answer.—yYour dog has paraplegia, or 
myelchis. You do not give a careful his- 
tory of the case, so we cannot advise 
very accurately. You might try nuclein 
(Abbott) 10 grs., three times a day, but 
in my opinion the case is hopeless. Feed 
the dog raw meat.—W. C. C 
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brought out by this gentleman. If Mr. 
Scott had been a student of cytology, 
the branch of biology which treats of the 
creation and development of the cells, 
etc., he would know that mathematics 
could not always be applied to breeding, 
and his one-sixteenth bull and fifteen- 
sixteenths greyhounds idea might be de- 
ceiving. __We use a very significant word 
to describe dead gameness coupled with 
speed and determination in a greyhound 
and that word is “fire.” What is im- 
plied by “fire” may be separable from 


‘dead gameness, but it is that quality 


which carries a dog to the end. From 
our investigations into the history of 
the Scottish deerhounds which Mr. Scott 
evidently means when he speaks of a 
staghound, we do not believe it is de- 
rived from a cross between the grey- 
hounds and bloodhounds; and as for the 
courage of the bloodhound, we never 
saw any occasion to boast about it. Our 


correspondent’s letter with relation to 


the psychology of the staghound and 
bloodhound, etc., is very fine and just 
what we ourselves have always thought, 
but it remains for this contributor to 
bring it out so forcibly. So few people 
know the pit bull, that is, the pit bull of 
the pit. 

_ Before I speak of the pit bull I should 
like to mention an incident that just 
crosses ‘my mind. It seems to me I re- 
member in the early '90s at one of the 
cup meetings, it may have been at Good- 
land, Kansas, a farmer entering a farm 
greyhound, which when slipped ran to 
the top of a hill and became unsighted 
(mainly through running cunning). The 
other dog, after a long, grueling course 
returned the dead beaten hare once more 
over the hill again where the fresh 
farmer’s greyhound was watching and 
waiting. This big, black greyhound 
picked up the scut of the tired hare, 
hustled her down towards the field, and 
killed her in front of everyone, much 
to the disgust of the field and the joy 
of the farmer, who went into ecstasy 
over his dog. 

I have often heard that So-and-So has 
a Russian wolfhound or a deerhoud that 
can lead any greyhound that ever ran: 
lots of us have heard these words; cours- 
ing men don’t bar any kind of a dog: 
those owners that have Russians and 
deerhounds that can lead any greyhound 
to the jack can win a pot of money with 
them. It’s just like trying to race a 
three-quarter bred horse against a 
thorobred. We all know a three-quarter 
bred is fast, but could you get any 
backers in a race for a three-quarter 
bred against race horses? And it’s just 
the same with the pit bull of the pit. 
I am glad to say I have never intention- 
ally caused two dogs to fight in my 
life, and I am persuaded that any one 
who glories in pitting dogs is in need 
of sound advice, but I have owned 
heavyweight pit dogs that would 
crumple up Airedales, deerhounds, Rus- 
sian wolfhounds or any other dog as 
fast as you could feed them.. Pitters of 
dogs know this, but thev are not talking 
about it, and neither do they bar any 
breed in a contest. I often hear about 
these Airedales, deerhounds, etc., and 
great danes that can clean up any kind 
of a bulldog. It would be a crime to 
pit them against a heavyweight trained 
pit bull of the pit, because they would 
not have any chance to match their skill 
and fighting ability against that of the 
pit bull. These sportsmen thoroughly 
believe in their dogs, but they simply 
have no experience with the other side. 
Of course, we see some cases of indi- 
vidual specimens of different breeds 
having extraordinary power and ability, 
which puts them on a level with or su- 
perior to some other breed, but these 
canine prodigies do not make the breed 
they belong to. We certainly have en- 
joyed Mr. Scott’s interesting letter and 
appreciate very thoroughly the points he 
touches on.— Cc. C. 
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KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 
4 CARRIES A COMPLETE TACKLE OUTFIT 


A place for everything, every- 


thing in its place. 


Brown cowhide leather, 
aluminum trays 


Ask Your Dealer or Address 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 
Manufacturers 
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Grand American Handicap 


ARN 


Column upon column is_ published 
every fall, just about the time the 
sportsman begins oiling his guns in 


preparation for the annual visitation to 
the woods, about the ‘world’s baseball! 
series” and after you have been fed on 
this at every meal for a number of 
weeks you arrive at the conclusion that 
the “world’s series” just about over- 
shadows everything else in the sporting 
world and that it is the biggest thing in 
sportdom. 

There isn’t any question about the 
“world’s series” being a mighty big sport- 
ing proposition and that baseball is the 


game of the masses, but we want to ac- 
quaint you with a sporting event of 
greater magnitude than the “world’s se- 
ries.” This event is the Grand Ameri- 
can Trapshooting Tournament, the main 
event of the tournament being the Great 
American Handicap. 

Here is a sporting event that attracts 
upwards of one thousand contestants, 
and they come from every state in the 
Union and they pay their own bills. No 
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A. L. IVINS, THE 1920 G. A. H. WINNER. 


town is too small to send a contestant, 
no city is too large. They are of all 
ages and from both sexes. It costs up- 
wards of a half million dollars to stage 
the Grand American Trapshooting Tour- 
nament. Few people stop to consider 
the cost of this wonderful sporting 
event. But when they do you don’t have 
to argue with them long to convince 
them that trapshooting is the sport of 
kings and the king of sports. 

Last year in Chicago, for instance, the 
purses amounted to more than $30,000. 
There were 321,200 targets thrown at a 
cost of 2 cents each, and for each target 
a shell was fired. The shells cost about 
5 cents each. There were more than 800 
shooters and each man had at least one 
gun. Then there is the hotel expense 
for the shooters, most of them with 
their families, for a week. The railroad 
expense added to this makes a neat item. 
Then there is the installation of ten or 
more traps, the cost of rutting the 


At the traps. 









grounds in shape and the help in run- 
ning off such a tournament. The Grand 
American is the greatest sporting event 
in the world. 

Trapshooting will never be the sport 
of the masses because of the expense, 
nor will it ever be as popular as some 
other sports because of the inconveni- 
ent places in which most of the gun 
clubs are situated, but it is a wonderful 
sport for all that. Any sporting event 
that will attract upwards of 1,000 con- 
testants has a solid foundation. 

In no other sport will one find such 
a cosmopolitan list of entrants as in the 
blue-ribbon event of trapdom. In one 
squad you are apt to find a millionaire, 
a barber, a banker, a butcher and a 
farmer. They all rub elbows at the 
Grand American. In 1914 and 1915 the 
Grand American Handicap was won by 
Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., 
and L. B. Clarke of Chicago, bankers. 
In 1916 Capt. Jack Wulf of Milwaukee, 
Wis., a dealer in plumbing supplies, won. 
Charles H. Larson, a butcher of Wau- 
paca, Wis., won in 1917; John Dean 
Henry, a barber of Elkhart, Ind., won 
in 1918, and last year George William 
Lorimer, the inventor of the automatic 
telephone, placed Piqua, Ohio, on the 
map with his victory. In the Grand 
American you never can tell whether 
“the butcher, the baker or the candle- 
stick maker” will win. They have the 
same chance. 

It is at the Grand American that the 
trapshooting championships are decided. 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
the second of this year’s tournaments. 
The dates are August 23 to 28, inclu- 
sive. Every trapshooter in the United 
States and Canada who can spare the 
time will be on hand. 

Edgewater Park is a city park, one 
mile from the heart of the city, on the 
main boulevard. The traps will face the 
waterfront and the targets will be 
thrown towards the water, but not into 
the water. The shooters will have a 
perfect background without the glaze 
from the water. 


There are a number of shooters who 
always want to be the first to enter. 
The honor of being No. 1 in the Grand 
American goes to Commodore Bennet of 
the Larchmont Yacht and the New York 
Athletic Clubs. The second entry came 
from George W. Parker of Youngstown, 
Ohio. The third entrant was F. E. Wat- 
kins of Hartford, Conn., and No. 4 was 
Capt. T. K. (Tackhole) Lee of Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

It was in June, 1900, that the first 
Grand American Trapshooting tourna- 
ment was staged. The Grand American 
Handicap at live birds had been run for 
several years, but about the beginning 
of this century there was considerable 
agitation about the killing of birds, and 
it was decided to substitute clay targets. 
Live bird shooting was a great sport. 

In those days the entries numbered 
more than 400. With the advent of clay 


target shooting the entries fell away. 
There were only seventy-four in the 
first tournament. This total increased 


the next year and it has been 
increasing ever since. There were 848 
in Chicago last year. The opinion is 
that the war has held back the entries 
for the past two years. 
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Fair Diana Champions 


An event of interest to the sporting 
populace is the National Amateur Trap- 
shooting Championship for women, 
which was decided at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap Trapshooting tournament 
in Cleveland on the opening day. 

This was the fifth competition for the 
title. It was won in successive years 
by Mrs. D. J. Dalton of Warsaw, Ind.; 
Mrs. L. C. Vogel of Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Harold Almert, of Chicago, and Mrs. A. 
HW. Winkler of Chicago. All of these 
women and many others were contest- 
ants for the championship at Edge- 
water Park. 





Mrs. Groat came from Los Angeles jas 
year, confident of winning the title. 


Sh: 
missed twelve targets, all low ones. The 
got out of her range before she say 
them. 

Here are the women state champior 
to this writing: 

California—Miss C. E. Groat, Lon. 
Beach, 264. 

Delaware (A)—Miss H. D. Hammon 
Wilmington, 220. 
ae ee A. H. Winkler, Chicag 
—* (B)—Emma Wettleaf, Nich 
Peer (C)—Mary Campbell, Salin: 

Mississippi — Mrs. BR L. Doggett 
Clarksdale, 231. 

Nebraska—Mrs. W. CC. Edmunso: 


Ralston, 226. 


Pennsylvania—Mrs. J. H. Bruff, Pitts- 


burg, 262 

South Dakota—Mrs. C. M. Buchanar 
Mitchell, 280. 

Tennessee—Mrs. Curtis King, Man 
phis, 250. 

Vermont (D)—Mrs. R. J. Harmor 
Montpelier, 115. 

Washington—Mrs. C. A. O’Conn 


Spokane, 259. 
A—250 targets; B—200 targets; C—10 
targets; D—200 targets. 





Traps at Country Clubs 
We haven’t the remotest idea of th: 
number of country or golf clubs ther 
are in these United States, but we d 
know that 162 country and golf club: 
are interested in trapshooting. We know 
this because that number of clubs hav: 
all the necessary equipment to throw 
clay targets and provide recreation for 
those who like to play in the great out- 
doors. 

There are many reasons why trap 
shooting is becoming popular at th: 
clubs that were originally intended fo 
something else. Trapshooters on _ th: 
whole are mighty fine sportsmen. The) 
don’t come much better. They are mer 
who play the sport because they enjo) 
it, and they can’t tie up with a countr) 
or golf club without enjoying the good 
old Scotch game, too. The majority o! 
trapshooters are golfers. The two sports 
go well together. 

And with the trapshooters mixin: 
with the golfers the golfers soon get a1 
idea of the sport alluriny, as trapshoot 
ing is best known, and it isn’t long be 
fore traps are put down and there ar 
a lot of real honest-to-goodness cla) 
target breakers in the ranks of golfers 
Things have gotten to such a stage that 
some of our very best tournaments ar: 
now being conducted at the countr) 
clubs. 

At Del Monte, that wonderful spot i: 
California, several important trapshoot- 
ing tournaments have been held this 
year. ‘More than forty tournaments 
have been registered thus far by the 
country clubs “of the United States, and 
it is more than likely that every one 0! 
these clubs will conduct at least one or 
more tournaments for its members. 

There is another good point about 
trapshooting that the majority of clubs 
are interested in. is a sport that 
knows no season; the clay target break- 
ers thrive just as well in snow and rai! 
as they do in clear weather. One seldon 
hears of a tournament being postponed 
Therefore the trapshooter becomes 4 
great help to the active club, for a scor 
or more shooters will greatly add to the 
revenue of the club and keep it open 
when there is nothing else to do. Ané 
as long as there is something to kee! 
the club house open you can rest 4s- 
sured there will be interest. That or- 
ganization that succeeds is the one that 
is alive to the needs of the present da) 





Down in the Canal Zone there is 4 
gun club at Balboa Heights that has 4 
membership of 240 and once each yea! 
—on July 4th—the club holds a res!s- 
tered tournament. Club shoots are held 
every Sunday and never less than thi't) 
shooters turn out. 

Lester German, rated as one of thé 
best professional shooters for man) 
years, and who has been in retirement 
for the past two years, is out again 2" 
going down the trail nearly as good 2 
ever. 

A lot of gun clubs have been havins 
trouble this year getting their shells 2n¢ 
targets. Railroad conditions have D«°! 
exceedingly poor and it has been wit! 
great difficulty that many of the st 
tournaments have been conducted. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than 


ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 
is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective 


accounts in this department. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


vertisement. 





Kennel eepitenent 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 









Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
equals as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything froma 
rat to a bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most 
desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fow!l; police and watch dogs; 
sutomobile dogs and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of all kinds 
Illustrated and interesting catalog mailed for 10c, stamps 
or coin. 6-12t 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 























kennel 


COCKER SPANIELS—This r 
breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 


children; puppies only for sale; m ales, $25; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘ ‘Atkinsen, r 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 


famous 





FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and_squir- 

















| 





you can buy 





Copy should be 


men in all walks of life- 


afford to keep an endless number of small 
received by the first of each preceding month. 
reputable persons with your ad- 
—distributed all over America, and you will 








HIGH-CLASS Arkansas ’coonhounds, trained | 
and untrained. <A _ few still-trailing ‘coon, 
skunk and squirrel dogs. J. R. Stephens, Mar- 
shall, Ark. 10-3t | 
LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Ches- 
apeake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and | 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 








FOR SALE 


High class shooting dogs with from 
one to three seasons on quail. Setters 
and Pointers. Write or wire 

C. W. TEAGUE WEST DURHAM, N. C. 


ll-1t 














REGISTERED high-class Airedale 





bitch in | 


whelp to Champion Tintern Tip Top, rea- 
sonable; also puppies by ‘ip Top. Caswell 
Kennels, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 11-1t | 
MOUNTAIN VIEW KENNELS are now lo- 


cated in San Antonio, Texas, at 925 Drexel 
Ave. Those desiring to purchase puppies for 
show or breeding can usually obtain high-class 
Airesdales of this winning strain. At stud, 
Mountain View Rush, fee $25. Arthur “—— 
925 Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 9-t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhound, ‘coon, 

skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, pointers, 
deer, wolf hounds; farm house dogs. 
lars, 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


| From fivedollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c--tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 





opossum, 
bear, 


9-6t 

















DOGS FOR SALE—Foxhounds trained on fox 
and wolves; also ’coon and varmint; hounds 
on trial; price list free. R. N. Hendricks, 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 


REG. A. K. C. WILLOWS CALIF. 


Puppies from 
the best blood in 
America. 
Raised in the 
open. The husky 
hardy kind with 
the hunting in- 
stinct born in 
them, 

Three fine lit- 
ters ready for 
delivery. 


IDEAL CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS 


Guarantee 
breeding, safe 
delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Send 
for free booklet, 
showing Buck- 
horn Airedales 
in action. Not 
kennel raised 
mutts,but 
REAL TERRIERS 

















| Dr. A.P. DEACON Willows, Calif. 11-2t 


Circu- | 


| Weller, 





Boli- | 


var, Mo. 9-4t | 





FOR SALE—Wolfhounds, and un- 


trained 











FOR SALE—Well-trained beagles and rabbit 
hounds, beagle pups, coon hounds, fox ter- 
riers. Harold Evans, Moores Hill, Ind. 11-lt 


AIREDALES—Whelped August 22; thorough 

bred. All black and tan. From hunters. Will 
be huskies; $15 for bitches, $20 for dogs. Tom 
Big _Timber, _ Mont. 11-1t 


[IRISH W ATE] R SP -ANIE LS-—-Importer, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 11-tf 
WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 

I are the founders of the Crackerack 
Rabbit hounds that have proven so sensational 
thruout the United States and Canada. Our 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds will get their share 
of the race in any company. ‘Try one of our 
Pride cooners and your five-dog troubles will be 
over. Also have young dogs and puppies. Ten 
days trial allowed on broken dogs. 11-lt 














Arms 









































trained, and puppies. ‘Trained dogs sent on | 
rel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trained | ,; . “oe 
d | trial, you to be the judge. R. A. Watkins, Mc- | 
dogs sent on trial, you to be the judge. Catalog | Cook, Neb. juag 9-3t | BUY, TRADE OR SELL 
free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, | - 5 will trade guns er sifes with you. Will buy fer cosh 
Ga. 8-6t | Yz oe A ggg a. Pathe better. : = | | anything in firearms you have to cfr. Have aa eines 
r a0 r : - . : | igree puppies “2. atisiaction guaranteed. Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Trish wolf hounds, | F. G. Thompson, Route 2, Sheridan, Ore. 11-1t and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
English bolodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, | = - — - | | Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon | FOR SALE—Classy Airedale pups, whelped | | eluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list, 1 will pay 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page, highly illustrated | August 27. No finer looking or better bred half the express charges, Address 
catalog, 10¢ stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- | Airedales in the country. Sired by International WM. R. BURKHARD, 
ington, Ky. 12-tf | Champion Kootenai Chinook; dam by Havelock | | 14 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
aoeronen, (imported). For information write | The original and old reliable gun dealer 6-tf 
| Hartley E. LaChapelle, Waukegan, III. 11-1t | 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF | - fis 
BERRY, KY., offer for saleSettersand | 5!- VRAIN AIREDALES of quality. Raised | GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf | . in the mountains which means vim, vigor and} extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 
and Deer Hounds, Coonand Opossum | vitality. Imported Nomanton Lad at stud. St. | and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Hounds, Varmintand Rabbit Hounds, | Vain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 11-1t | Springfield, Ohio. 8-6t 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale | FOR SALE—TJwo-year-old cross Russian wolf- | SPORTSMEN, READ THIS—Why purchase 
a Alldogs shipped on trial, hound and staghound; a coyote killer, $50. | second-hand guns which oftimes prove a sore 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, Scott Teague, Yampa, Colo. 11-tf-C | disappointment when the opportunity for buy 
a ae Sy Mickey pees Mair then RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, pair, two males, | ing, new ones at factory prices is | before you? 
trated, instructive and interesting nine months and eighteen months, well bred, | Write (enclosing stamp) stating what 7 wa _ 
catalog for ten cents in stamps orcoin. 6-tf | large and powerful, $50 each or $75 the pair, | and be convinced. HH. M. Bowers, Box 5 
Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Den- | Holyoke, Colo. 7-tf 
HUNTING, sporting, pet, farm dogs, swine, | vet, Colo. 11-1t}| HAND LOADED AMMUNITION, cast bul- 
etc., from the garden spot of United States. il lets and_ supplies. Chas. T. Short, Box 87, 
Catalog 6c stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lancas- ¢ e » Pomona, Calif. ________s=id1-G6¢t 
er, Pa. 9-5t Sick Dogs Made Well I HAVE a bran-new shotgun of a popular 


\IREDALES, collies and old English shepherd 

dogs; puppies all ages, rabbits, poultry; thor- 
obred stock. Send 10c for list of what you want. 
W. R. Watson, Box 460, Oakland, Iowa. 9-6t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give price, 

description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. Sprague, 
Maywood, IIl. 10-6t 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 














Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 10-3t 
WALKER FOXHOUNDS for sale; trained | 
dogs and puppies. M. J. Peters, Stuart, 


Iowa. 10-3t 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs; 
harmless vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, 

$1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 

Ellsworth, Minn. 8-12t 





Ask forand get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines. Sure 
Shot for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, 
60c; Flea Soap, 85c; Blood Purifier, 60c; etc. 


At your dealer’s or 







by mail from us. A Medicine 
Send 3c mailing for Every Dog 
cost for ent 


FREE 
Dog Book 


containing accurate 
Ailment Chart and 
Treatment Directions. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 


eee Richmond, Va. 











| Denver, 


| OLD-1IME 


| time 





dispose of at a 
926 East 1lth pon 
7-tf-C 


and modern firearms — i “sold 
Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
GUNS, new and _ second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 
all other kinds. The right goods at the right 
price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 
F. Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 9-t? 
.250-3000 SAVAGE, fired 14 times, perfect, $55. 


willing to 
H. Ladd, 


make that I am 
reduced price. O. 
Colo. 





and exchanged; 








Stevens .25-25, combination front, peep rear 
loading tools, best offer. Box 266, Barre, 
Vermont. 11-1t 





If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.50 








wee eee eee 











CLASSI 


WANTED—Schoyen or Pope target rifle, .32-40 

or .38-55, muzzle or breech loading, 30 or 32- 
inch, heavy barrel. Must be in good condition. 
A. Sizer, Box 108, Clarksburg, W. Va. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.303 Savage, half octagon, Lyman 
perfect 
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sights, cleaning rod, rope sling, in f 
condition, $27. Colts .38 automatic, military, 
perfect, $26. E. Roberts, Bushnell, Lil. 11-1t 
WANTED—Rifle, heavy barrel, .25-20  single- 

shot cartridge. Cartridges must be in first 
class condition. W. G. Hansen, 1326 iat 

-It 


Sacramento, Calif. 
REMINGTON PUMP, full, thirty inch, plain 

oil finish, practically new, $45. O’ Neill, 
60 Sherman St., Roxbury, Mass. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—An exceptional set of left-handed 

guns. One 8-gauge Greener Duck gun, St. 
George grade, heavily ornamented; two 12- 
gauge Francotte guns for duck or trap; one 
l6-gauge Francotte Field gun. Will sell sepa- 
rately. Full description on request. Von Len- 
gerke & Detmold, Inc., 414 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 1l-1t 
WINCHESTER 20-gauge model 12, two set 

interchangeable barrels, one 25-inch full for 
field shooting, other 32-inch full for long dis- 
tance use. Silver recoil pad. Factory condition, 














$75. A.Mennen, 817 So. Floyd, Louisville, 
Ky. 11-1t 
SAVAGE .250-3000, Model 1899, with Lyman 


1A rear sight, and Ross sling swivels, new, 
$55. Winchester .22 single-shot musket, with 
special hand finished action, full pistol grip on 
finger lever, extra fore-end beaver tail shape, 
Lyman 103 rear and 17 front sights, checked 
trigger, corrugated butt plate, perfect condition, 








cost $57 a year ago, $25. A. Danse, 882 
Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.250 Savage, Lyman, King and 

gold bead sights. Fine condition, $35. M. F. 
Kuhns, 185 Dakota St., Bellevue Pa. 11-1t 
FOR SALE- Springfield .30 °06, restocked, 


pistol grip, King sights, fine condition, $50. 
Money order. A. P. Leisy, 529 Kentucky St., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 11-1t 
ROSS RIFLE .280, with ammunition enough to 
last an ordinary hunter ten years, $75 for 
the rifle and discount on the regular price of 





Outdoor Life: November, 1920 
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REPEATING RIFLE $12.50 


American made, designed for military 
purposes, but suitable for big game or 
target shooting. Full length stock, 
solid frame, bolt action, box magazine, 
—— 5 cartridges, military adjust- 
able rear sight, 28-inch barrel, accur- 
ately chambered for 7.62 Russian 
(about .30 cal.) high-power cartridges. 


Rifle $12.50, soft point or metal-cased 
cartridges, box of 20, $1.75. 11-1t 


BAKER MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc., 


97 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 














COLT SINGLE ACTION .38-40 blued, 5%4-inch, 

outside good, inside like new, $26.75. M. R. 
Williams, 4th floor Huron Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—Bisley Model Colt .44-40, with 
7% barrel. This revolver was recently com- 
pletely refinished on special order at factory. 
New barrel and cylinder. Checked walnut grips 
and straps. Action hand-finished with fine 
smooth pull. To the man knowing and appre- 
ciating the superior qualities of the Bisley 
Model Colt this arm will appeal and is a bar- 
gain at $45, 

Colt’s New Service Target Model .45 cal., 
7% barrel. Brand new and absolutely perfect. 
Checked walnut grips, trigger and straps. With- 
out excellence for finish and smoothness of pull; 
$60 is the market price; $45 takes this with 
fine hand-made holster. 

For .44-40 Colt’s Bisley Model: One 5%- 
inch barrel and one cylinder. Both pieces hand- 
somely engraved; new and in perfect condition. 
$5 each or $9 for the two. 

One Mexican pattern holster for Bisley or 
Single Action Army revolver, 5% barrel; hand- 





shells. One Luger pistol and a good many shells | made of fine Cordovan leather, $3. All above 
for $40. Smith & Wesson target pistol, with | articles exactly as. represented. Postal money 
shells, $25. Mrs. Lydia Watson, 76 No. Main | orders only accepted. Talmage, East 
St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 11-1t | Hampton, N. Y. 11-1t 





.22 CALIBER rifle barrels, made accurate by 
relining, .22 calibers rebored to .25 rim fire. 
Chas. A. Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton, O. 11-It 
SELL OR TRADE—Winchester, .40-82, Model 
86, gun crank condition. O. E. Clark, 7 West 








Pleasant, New London, Conn. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag rifle, star gauge, sporting 
stock, recoil pad, in good condition, 280 
rounds of ammunition, $30. H. H. Holmes, 49 
11-1t 


Lockwood St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
1912 WINCHESTER, 12, 30, full, oiled stock, 

Jostam pad, fine condition, $45. A. B. c- 
Dorman, 616 Quitman St., Denver, Colo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton, good condition, 
shells and reloading outfit, $50; or trade for 
No. 5 Underwood. 3ayard McGuire, Point of 
Rocks, Wyo. 11-1t 
FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for my 

three trade secrets, rebluing gun barrels, 
rust remover for gun barrels, and for making 
Nitro-Solvent oil, and receive free a khaki gun 














cover. Earl Warring, Box 218X, Parkersburg, 
lowa. 11-3t 
10-GAUGEK SHELLS—Loaded “Arrow,” 99c 


box; $39.85 thousand. Empty “Arrow,” 99c 
hundred (worth $2), fresh. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, III. 11-3t 
150 FINE, choice, old-time and modern pistols 

and revolvers, for sale or trade. Write for 
list. Chas. M. Lee, 1509 So. Federal Ave., 
Mason City, Iowa. 11-1t 
WINCHESTER  .30-06 Carbine, almost new, 

$38.50. Tools; .256 Newon. P. Nelson, 
Roy, Utah. 11-1t 








FOR SALE—Carbine, French military, pistol, 

Mauser Automatic (both in fine condition) ; 
bedding roll with light down pad, fine condi- 
tion. Any reasonable price. Want .16 Win- 
chester and .38 Police Positive. Enclose stamp. 


FOR SALE—.45 automatic, Government mode] 

with 100 cartridges for sale. In perfect con. 
dition, $30. Dr. F. B. Wilsen, Caret, Essex 
Co.; Va. 11-lt 
FOR SALE—9 mm. Mauser Automatic with 

wooden holster, stock in good order, $40. W. 
H. Coit, 33 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 11-1: 
FORMULA for best home-made smokeless pow- 

der, $2. Kills the .* cost of shooting. Guy 
Green, College View, Neb. 11-4t 
SELL BOLT ACTION target pistol, caliber 

.22, for $12. John P. Mayfield, Postoffice Box 
203, Jersey City, N. J. 11-3t 
WANTED—Mauser or Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

















Carbine. State caliber, condition and price. 
jyoe Koerber, Box 400, Lead, S. D. 11-1t 
GUN PARTS—Antique and modern, large 

stock. Send part that you want duplicated. 
Henry A. Lambert, 422 Lincoln Ave., Rock- 
ford, IIl. 11-2t 





WILL SELL FOR CASH to the highest bidder 


one .38 S. & W., military model, fine con- 
dition. M. A. Williams, Box 547, Rexburg, 
Idaho. 11-1t 





SPRINGFIELD .30 ’06, $30; .22 Colt auto- 

matic, extra clip and holster, $30; first class 
condition. LIL. M. Karcher, 3938 Grenshaw St., 
Chicago, IIl. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.280 Ross, 26-inch barrel, sling 

swivels, perfect condition; 80 copper tube cart- 
ridges, heavy canvas case, $75. .256 Newton, 22. 
inch barrel, sling swivels, checked steel butt 
plate, oil finished stock. Perfect condition, never 
shot. Lyman No. 48 rear sight, Kerr sling, 
canvas case, 160 cartridges, $60. E. C. Har- 
rington, 1010 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 11-lt 


FOR SALE—.351 Fancy Winchester Automatic, 

receiver rear, triple front sights, 150 shells, 
shell belt, leather case, new condition; cost $120, 
sell $75. G. H. E. Parker double Damascus, 
30-inch, full choke barrels, recoil pad, pistol 
grip, ivory sights, 14-inch stock, drop 1% x 2%. 
Purchased March, 1920, worth $140. Sale $110. 
Colt Police Positive, .22 target revolver, 6-inch 
barrel, new condition; with holster, worth $40. 
Sale $32. O. Faxon, Plano, IIl. 11-lt 


Birds and Animals 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed black Siberian fur 

hares, from best registered stock. Bred does, 
$10 each; stud bucks, $5 each; 6 months’ old 
stock, $10 per pair. Chas. Reasbeck, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont. 11-2t 


DOMESTICATED mallard ducks, pair, $5; 


























Hugh Wilkinson, Kansas City, Kan. 11-1t dozen $25. U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 10-2t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Newton .256, like | RAISE THOROBRED BIRDS—A paying bus- 
new, $60. Winchester carbine, 30-30, fair iness in birds; $500 from three pairs of birds 
shape, $25. Springfield 1903, handles either | in one season; interesting work for women. Our 
cartridge, $55; fore-end cut down. . D. | stock consists of Companis, Seifert strain roll- 
Straughan, 707 Embree Crescent, Westfield, | ers, St. Andreas Burg rollers, German rollers, 
N J. 11-1t —- vee. _— oor ee 
. “ rs = = colors and sweetest of songsters. rs. Jj. : 
FOR SALE—Winchester .30 caliber, 94 model, | Meier, 18 Judson Bldg., Big Rapids, Mich. 11-It 

fancy Circassian walnut stock, pistol grip, = 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Ferrets and poultry. 


checkered, half octagon, half magazine, take- 
down, Sheard gold bead, Sheard combination 
rear, Lyman micrometer peep 107; sole leather 
case. Absolutely perfect, $75. This rifle must 
be seen to be appreciated. Certified check or 
money order. Howard N. Gamlin, Box 262, 
Highland Park, IIl. 11-1t 


KRAG RIFLE, fine stock, $15. Parker double, 

20, case, $30. Colt 1917 revolver, .45, army 
holster, 60 shells, 20 clips, $30. All three per- 
fect condition. Robert Pope, St. Luke’s School, 
Wayne, Pa. 11-1t 


TRADE U. S. SPRINGFIELD .30, fine condi- 

tion, for good grade shotgun. Sell H. & A. 
target pistol, .22, poor, $6. T. B. Phillips, Box 
325, Petersburg, Va. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—New 33 power range telescope, 

used three times, $25; cost $35. Guaranteed 
bargain. G. N., care Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 11-1t 














FOR SALE—A pre-war Borchardt pistol, cali- 

ber .30, complete with case containing a de- 
tachable stock, four magazines and other ac- 
cessories. This pistol is in perfect condition, 
not having been fired over fifty times. The gun 
was one of a collection belonging to an owner 
who recently died. Price $100. Robert E. 
—-. 123 Vanderbilt Square, Syracuse, New 
ork. 


FOR SALE—1912 





Winchester 12-gauge, full 





choke. Oliver nine typewriter, $45 each. Con- 

dition new. * R. Shifferly, Winlock, Wash. 

FOR SALE—One .38-40, 7%-inch Colt New 
Service, revolver, with interchangeable .45. 


5%-inch barrel and cylinder; walnut grips; hand 
finished action; perfect condition. Also one .32 
Colt automatic, fine condition. Write for detailed 
descriptions and prices. A. J. Palmer, Howard 
Ave. Gas Works, Bridgeport, Conn. 11-1t 


REMINGIONS, WINCHESTERS, Savages, 
Colts, “Thirty bargains.” Want automatics on 
trade. Rodberg Bros., Hanlontown, Iowa. 11-It 








NEW .22 COLT automatic, two magazines, $30. 
Howard Everest, Gloversville, N. Y. 11-1t 





FOR SALE—.256 Newton, peep sight, corru- 

gated butt plate, sling swivels, leather sling, 
gun crank condition, shot twenty ‘times, forty 
cartridges, $75. C Haston, R. PF. DY. 3, 
Fullerton, Calif. 11-1t 


WANTED—lIthaca 16 double, good grade, 28- 
inch, right modified, left full, perfect inside. 
Will sell or trade Winchester ’95, .30 Govern- 
ment ’03, good condition. A. C. Lambert, St. 
Anthony, Idaho. 11-1t 


.38 S. & W. SPECIAL, 6-inch barrel, new, $25. 
nj L. Brittan, 629 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, 
M...3. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—.30-40 Winchester rifle, 28-inch 

barrel, never been fired, with sling strap, 240 
short range, 240 medium range, 480 full range 
cartridges in original boxes. Price for all, $80. 
No trades. J. R. Fletcher, Box 419, Little Rock, 
Ark. 11-1t 














Write 8B. ‘Tippman, Route 3, Caledonia, 
Minn. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Standard bred quality, pedigreed, 

registered silver black foxes, the best of Prince 
Edward Island’s production. Oulton, Dalton, 
Tuplin and Rayner celebrated pioneer strains, 
that will register in the highest possible classifi- 
cation in fox breeders association, the only kind 
that realized the immense profits that made for- 
tunes for Prince Edward Island breeders. Write 
Chas. H. Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 11-2t 


FERRETS for sale, white or brown, large or 
small, either sex; list free. J. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 10-3t 


THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE—Are you in- 
terested in increasing your income? Do you 
know about the profits in fox farming? The 
Black Fox Magazine is devoted to this subject 
and is an up-to-the-minute authority. Subscribe 
now; $2 per year. G. G. Lyon, 1603 Wallace 














St., Philadelphia, Pa. 10-2t 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred wild turkeys; ready for 
Shipment Oct. Ist; splendid large birds. 
V. G. Le Roy, 


Route 4, Box 11, Olympia, 
Wash. 9-3t 





"FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots 


W. H. Campbell, New Lon 


Write for prices. i 
9-3t 


don, Ohio, Route 2. 


Books and Magazines. 


“THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 50 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


WANTED—“The Book of the Rifle,” by Fr-e 
PT eee state price. David Wood, Maysville, 
y. 11-1t 














BACK ISSUES OF MAGAZINES supplied by 
Boston Magazine Exchange, 
St., Boston, Mass. 


56 Mountfort 
11-1t 
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Homesteads and Lands 


Miscellaneous 





SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great farming 
count Write for free agricultural booklet. 
soard o ‘Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 10-3t 
FORTY ACRES—$2,250, in pine timber belt 

near Yosemite Highway, elevation 3,400 feet. 
Fine hunting and trapping. Good market for 
hogs, chickens, fruit. Plenty water. Ten acres 





plow land. New four-room bungalow, barn, 
chicken house and fence. Chapin; Coulterville, 
Calif. 11-1t 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, poul- 














try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
No. Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 9-4t 
= 


FARMING, FISHING AND FUN 


A country home, near a live grow- 
ing town; a twelve month growing 
season; a large variety of profitable 
crops; with the best 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


right at your door. Our lands are 
cheap, we offer you easy terms, and 
wil) sel! you anything froma 10-ACRE 
FARMETTE to a 10,000-acre ranch. 


Learn about Northwestern Florida 
-cool pleasant summers, mild winters; 
600 varieties of edible fish—both fresh 
and salt water, and game from birds 
and squirrel to deer and bear. 


Write us for booklets. 
R.E.L. McCASKILL COMPANY 


DeFuniak Springs, Florida. 








11-1t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia 

and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 


Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
MAKE ARRANGEMENTS NOW for your 
spring bear hunt, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. For information write Thompson Bros., 
Barkerville, B. C. 11-5t 
L. B. ERICKSON, licensed guide for big game 

hunters in Alaska and Canada. Box 327, Daw- 
son, Yukon Territory. 11-l1t 


























Stamps, Coins, Curios 


MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Box 565, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 


Taxidermy 

















FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
i stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Om 


“GUNBOAT” NELSON, Boyd, Minn., uses 
standard museum methods in his taxidermy 
work. Let him serve you. 10-2t 


FOR SALE—Elk feet in the rough, just as 
they came from the elk. Bull feet per set, 
$3. Cow and calf feet, $2. Anything in elk from 
a hoof to a whole specimen. Hides tanned 
vith hair on, or made into buckskin. O. R. 
Gilberg, Lander, _Wyo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Beautiful new coyote robe, made 
of eight skins; long fur, lined, $100. Levi 
Ward, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 11-tf 
WIGGINS, FOR GAME HEADS—You pull 
the trigger, we’ll do the rest. General taxi- 
dermy. Antwerp, New York. 11-3t 


Wild Duck Attractions 


GUARANTEED germinable wild rice seed for 

fall sowing. Write Robert Campbell, Keene, 
Ont. 9-3t 
WANTED—One dozen wild geese decoys, can- 

vas; inflatable kind. Es B. Robinson, Green- 
wood, Miss. 11-1t 
PLANT WILD RICE NOW—It furnishes food 
and cover for all kinds of wildfowl. Our seed 
is handled correctly, assuring the strongest ger- 
mination. Expert planting advice; Personal 
planting supervision if desired. Cost is small, 
results gratifying. Correspondence a pleasure. 





























Clyde Terrell, Dept.B 215, Oshkosh, Wis. 11-1t 








SLING SHOT, hand made; cultivate your skill 

and markmanship with the only improved flip- 
per; price, 50c, postpaid, guaranteed mechani- 
7 perfect. Fred Fry, R. F. D. 4, Wabash, 
Ind. 








For Trade—orrer coe tien 


Pool and Billiard Table. Size, 3 ft..10 x 7. 


Forthehome. Lessthan 50 games played on it. 
Tableand equipment like new. Cost $286 Factory. 


BOX 453 


Fort Dodge, 11-It. lowa. 














FISHERMEN—A postal brings our interesting 
booklet; it’s free; send today. Columbus 
Specialty Co., Dept. E, Columbus, Ohio. 10-3t 


I HAVE 500 names and addresses of Wash- 

ington trappers, licensed for the year ending 
March 1, 1920, for $5. F. P. Jameson, Box 211, 
Olympia, Wash. 10-2t 
BROTHER—Pleasant root, easily, inexpensively 

overcomes any tobacco habit. Fine for stom- 
ach troubles. Send address. Philip Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Fla. 10-3t 
TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 


if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba ee 
rs, Baltimore, Md. -tf 


$25 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, vies 

derson, Excelsior, Indian, Harley-Davidson. 
Bicycles $5 up. Tires and accessories at whole- 
sale. [Illustrated bulletin A free. Ash Motor 
Corporation, 162 No. Clinton Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 7-tf 

















JUST GIRLS—25 postcards of girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-2t 
BINOCULARS—New Weiss, 8x25, at $40. Gen- 
uine German Busch, 6x25, $45. Bausch & 
Lomb, 6x30, $32.50. French Stehenara, 6x30, 
$25. Sheldon Co., Box 1013, Millville, New 
Jersey. 11-1t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 
Travel. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write. American Detective System, 1968 
Sroadway, N. Y. 11-4t 


ONE PAIR MERCHANT MARINE | field 














glasses to exchange for .30-30 Winchester 
rifle W. H. Frederick, Thief River _— 
Minn. 1-It 
KODAKS—New $130 Eastman, \ ae 

range finder, optimo shutter, B. & L., £.6 


I 
tessar 1lb lens, $95. Vest pocket, f.7.7 lens, 
grain leather case, $12. Good. C. s. Ta 
712 Harrison St., Petersburg, Va. 


SOMETHING NEW—How everybody can make 

the best of coffee at home. Send 50 cents for 
complete directions. J. Vodjansky, 1191 7th 
Avenue West, Eugene, Ore. 11-2t 














11-1t | 











A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘Thera’ ’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


Tt would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.50 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.60 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















Write for our Sregeue 

Guide—absolutely Free. 

As different from other 

Trappers’ Guides as an 

Aeroplane is from a Stage 

Coach. Seven Books in 

one. Partial list of contents: 

Memorandum Book, weather chart, calen- 

e laws of each state pointe rs on 

trapping, toot brats of fur- a animals, science of 

trapping, medical department, 85 different recipes for 
various disease: es, first aid to the injured; showing how 


an get your np s’ supplies at manufacturer's 
Y postage. 


prices or less. We Write us for a FREE 


ppers’ Guide ay. 
Established 1871. 


WEIL BROS. & CO., INC. 
“The Old Square Deal House” 
114 Weil Bleck, FORT WAYNE, IND., U. $. A. 











Would You Like a POSITION 
in COLORADO? 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America. 
Business booming. Plenty of positions. Good 
Salaries. In deciding upon a business school, it 
is more than training you want—you want a 
position. If you would like a Denver position— 
secure your training in a Denver school. 


Write to-day for catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1625- 45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 











A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK Hi VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated of in the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphabetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’’ 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
























There has been a Big 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 

nimals of North 
Aaatinn, Here it is:— 


Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLES K. REED 


256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 
pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 
CURATE aart, and the animals are entertainingly 
and CORRECTLY described. Both author and 
artist know animals. 

The publisher’s price cf thisnew and 


| wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 
| for a limited period we offer “Animal C 
| Guide’” PREPAID, for-------------- 


Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the 
illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this 
Special Price. 
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Puncture proof 
tube free 


Prices cut in half. The 
excellent service they’ll 
give will make you one 
of the thousands now 
using SPAULDING 
TIRES exclusively. 
Guaranteed 
6000 Miles 
Special double tread tires built 
onnew machinery gives extra 
mileage with practically no § 
a A mighty big bar- 


Crioes Include Tire and Tube 
Size Tires Size Tires 
28x3 $6.90|34x4 $11.35 


33x4% 12.50 
30x3% 8. 25 | 34x4% 13.00 






























_ 32x35 8.95 | 35x4% 13.25 
canetvube 31x4 10.20 | 36x4% 13.75 
32x4 10.55|35x5 14.50 

FREE 33x4 11.00137x5 14.90 


INER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 
avery tre guaranteed. Send $2 00 de- 
osit on every tire ordered, or deduct 6% 
Se csuat if full amount accompanies order. 
We'll ship subject to your examination. 
State straight side, cl. plain or non-skid 
desired, Prompt shipment— order today. 


NG TIRE & RUBBER CO. 






















N Ave-Dept RAIN CHICAGO, ILL. 














JUST PUBLISHED 





English Grammar Simplified 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 


“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,” ““A 
Working Grammarof the English Language,” etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book on a 
new plan that gives you the correct use of English words 
in English sentences. Its statements can be grasped at 
once by achild or a person of limited education, and they 
make the dreaded complexities of the language as clear as 
crystal. It settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home, or the classroom will prove 
the readiest help in time of doubt or perplexity that you 
have ever owned. It has not heen made brief by leaving 
out essentials, but by eliminating confusing discussions 
and extended explanations, and isa complete sum- 
mary of the subject. Order it to-day and be grateful 
every day of your life. 
“as a handy volume for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness 
its remarkable simplicity of language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect.’ Y. Evening Sun. 


8 vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cts; by mail, 83 cts, 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 
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In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 


>A. B. C~<— 

















By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Colorado. 


| ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


| Denver, 
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ANGLING 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer)........... 
American Food and Game Fishes........ 
American Trout Stream Insects (lLouis 
Rhead) postpaid peck atic eras a aad ate aa 
An Angler’ s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (James A. Henshall)....... 
Book of the Black Bass a - 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead). 
300k of the Tarpon (Dimock). 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. ’ Smith) 
Compleat Angler (Walton)...........e00. 
Complete . ler and Sportsman (Blake).. 


Determined _— (Chas. Bradford)..... 
ated of out and Bass Flies (Ship- 
> SME CE TEC Eee Pein 


Familiar Fish, How to Catch ae eae 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall). 

Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)............. 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)..... 
ishing TSCkle CPLAZEr) .co.. 0 acs ec 0ensess 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll).. 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G. 


NwWWHK ww 
nN 
wn 


~) 
o 
o 


1.70 
6.35 


180 
1.15 
1.50 


9p a Be I o> ted 
oo) 
o 


RD s bsa Resear aeeess ciaab eee each 1.70 
Game Fishes of the World. 5.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) . | Se aa aes 3.10 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 

ee Ce ry er re oe eae 10 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 

CORIOED | 6 vue 6s bN Tess ree beak obec oe 3.10 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)......... 1.70 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)......... 1.90 
Practical Fly Fishing cSr, oar ratein ees 1.70 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. Holder).. 1.70 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holk th eee 2.60 


Trout Fly Fishing in nenigee (Southar: we 10.25 
2 


Trout Lore (Smith). 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


Back to Nature (Newkirk).............. 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. 
Ss NE Ms VRID aa to Soi dainnn 4:6 oe as wets 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)........ 
Camp. EE CIOS 5 noc eb le erat bas wewees 
. amping Out (Miller). iis 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) « PO ee 
Camp and Trail Methods oer ae 
Camper’s Own Book. ae 
Camping in Comfort (Donov an). 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kep har t), 
vols., each .. 
Canadian Wilds (M artin "Hunter ). 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 
Fox Trapping (Harding). 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding), 


‘two 


‘postpaid. ; 


Fur Farming (Harding)................. 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants...... 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)......... 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 
CRRRINIIED 65.00.55 eae saeesnwe sé cesres « 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Protit 
CEERPEIOND 6.5 0-0:5.515:65 6 CES Oa ee Kem 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch.. aun 
Kink Book, i OES RR re 
Land Cruising and Prospecting.......... 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller). 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)..........-. 


Mink Trapping (Harding). “a 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The {Mille er). R 


Packing and Portaging (Wallace). 

Science of Trapping (Kreps). 

Shelters, Shacks and Shanties | (Be ard). : 
Steel "ELGG CRB OE) «bok 0% soe awsome 
Tourmg -Aloot CROrdyee).. << 6.scccc0 sce ce 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner).......... 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp)........... 


Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).... 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


American Animals (Stone & Cram)...... 
\frican Game Trails (Roosevelt) 2 vols... 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). : 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)........... 5 
(American Shotgun (Chas. Askins)....... 2.60 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)...... 5.40 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans)....,, 1.00 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).....7 1.50 
ete Book of Hunting and Fishing, ‘lhe 
go, arr errr ern er een ee 2.10 
3ullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
PRASR? : iivins ciesas sob esna eee ed Pees 50 
| Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
CEUREND 6 55 0-0 9 9.0 8s 08+ © Rela oe 5.25 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Horn- 
ROBEY. hieiscck wen seeses swiss enid soe 


yee oa Sportsman’s Guide 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills) 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 

a ee ee een ee 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White).. 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... 


Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).... 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)... 
Moose Book (Merrill) nc ccc scccceenccvss 
Our Big Game (Huntington) Illustrated. 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 


CMOOSEVELT os bole bs SatencORe Kens tee 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer).......... 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 


wright), new and revised edition 


eereee 


(Buzzacott) 1.10 
99 


3. 


1 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 7th 
r 


ed. (Duty from England extra)....... y) 
Rifles and] Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
MUON! oo. ckiccs cp asataeaei pices do 6.25 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins).... 1.70 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller))........... 2.60 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)............ 1.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans). Pintate: ec elerane ae 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart). b qiaira'e baker alatene 1.70 
a ge to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.60 
Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 1.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 5.25 
Wildfowl and Waders (D. Huntington)... 2.60 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) «..¢..ccvccccsecs 1.10 
Wing and Tirap Shooting (Askins)....... 1.70 
KENNEL 
All About Airedales (Palmer)........... 1.10 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)...... 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)..... 2.60 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper $1.00, 
cloth Saih pencils EGR a eno Ue 00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 2.00 
Cocker Spaniel, Ue ae 3 seh eee eh we anaes 50 
Dog Bode, The CWataee) osc iss ctensvde 5.25 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)........ 1.70 
Bapetieiss Foret Caner: csccccccccsvsase 2.50 
Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes).... 1.70 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)).... 1.70 
Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wickersham) 1.00 
StOTy OF JEG CEGe). oe ccawessccscunes 1.60 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Natural History (Hornaday)... 5.45 
Animal Guide CROGG) < vsiccae cteeneccuese 75 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)............. 2.60 
Birds of Field, Forest wis | Park (Gilmore) .2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).. 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed)......... 1.30 
Bird Late (CUGRMOH). ccccse eve cewscsvss Bed 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 100 birds 
pictured in natural Colors... ..cccsacece .50 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills).......... 2.30 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1.60 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)............ 50 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington)... 1.40 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page).. 2.50 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Op- : 
Portaimity LDU) nck c hero rit agesens 4.25 
Boat Building and Sailing, Practical...... 3.00 
foxing (D. C. Hutchison)... s.secosee 1.70 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- mM 
OS er PARR ir RE RE Ore or eee 5 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use _ 
CRAGREORY oi vs cae cevtey ew andse veut .70 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rockies _ 
fn) Rae ery Ther REET Te 3.5 
Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons)....... 1.6 
How to Ski (Henry Hoek)..........-+-- 5 
Motor Boats: Construction and Operation _ 
COLOMINEDD. 4a cia 6405-4 6.0 604.49 05s ROR bales 70 
Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and _— 
ESA ree Ce eee CREAR 70 
Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and : 
ee PPO rer rr 15 
On the Headwaters of Peace River (Ha- : 
WOMEN). ocKinas Belek Greens toe 66% Cares 0 
Opening the West with Lewis and Clark ” 
COMI 5 wa eedy.6esee ase sei wen oeies 1.25 
Outdoor Photography (julian A. Dimock) 1.7! 
Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells). 1.70 
Photography for the Sportsman- Naturalist me 
PRLOWNGI) . éc'c as owns c Cem aewes tees se 2.15 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- - 
SOR) 2i etch were kbs Ao keeeness 39 
Spell of the Rockies. The (Enos Mills).. 1.90 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)... 3.( 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills)... 1.9 


Remittance must accompany order. 


These prices are subject to change without notice. 
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A holiday in INDIAN company is a holi- 
day from start to finish. AnINDIAN will 
make the journey out to country club or 
wayside inn an exhilarating jaunt, and 
it will top off the day with the pleas- 
antest home-coming you could imagine. 


Why notchoosea Powerplus andSide- 
car? It willlet youshare your pleasure 
with a friend worth while. Any 
INDIAN dealer will be glad to show 
you why this outfit is the finest piece of 
comradeship machinery in the world. 


Department 36 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Fi naan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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Camels ring true! 


They'll give you new no- 
tions about how delight- 
ful a cigarette can be 
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OU get to smoking Camels because you 

appreciate their fine, refreshing flavor! 
And, you like them better all the time be- 
cause they never tire your taste! 





Camels quality makes Camels so appetiz- 
ing, so continuously delightful. And, Camels 
expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos gives them that wonder- 
ful mildness and mellow body. 


You have only to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any price to know 
personally that Camels are a revelation! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 





) 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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